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DEDICATION. 
TO MR. BENE Off, 

Shoe-maker, of Manckesier. 

DiAR SlK| 

*WREir, in th« motttli of Angnsty 1817, yon were dint i^ 
in an English Dongeon by order of Lord Sidmonth, witb* 
emt an J of the mlei or forms prescribed by the law of the 
land ; without having been confronted witt^ your accnseff 
without having been informed of the charge against yoo ; 
while yon were thos suffering under the fangs of absolute 
power, I did myself the honour to address to you, from this 
place, two Letters on EngUah Gr^unmatf and in those 
Letters I stated to yon my intention of publishing a book 
on that subject. 

This intention I have now fulfilled, and I dedicate the 
woriL to yon in tiie hope, that the dedication will long 
contimie to bear witnera of my respect for you, personally; 
and of my admiration of your conduct. At the outset of 
the first of the two Letters, of which I have just spoken, 
I said : ^ Your conduct, while iu London last winter, was 
** such as to entitle you to my regard and respect, and the 
** mind and talents yon discovered did not fail to escite 
** my admiration. You were the man, and, I believe, the 
** only man, who had the honesty and sincerity to tell Sir 
*' Francis Burdett that the people were no longer to be 
<< made the dupes of personal ambition. Your stock of 
** information, as to the state of the country ; your elo« 
^* quent and forcible description of that state ; your view 
** of the causes of the evils ; your moderate manner of 
** seeking a remedy; your zeal, your industry, your dis- 
*' interestedness ; in short, every thmg I saw in you teifd- 
'* ed to give me the highest opinion of your nndersanding 
*<end talents, as well as. of your public spirit imd virtue. 

A« 



ir OBDTOATION. 

^ If the ban of yonr Dangeon will afford you light snffi- 
^ dent to read, the §ight of afiy pablk paper is, I see, de- 
** nied yoa ; and, therefore, you may, perhaps, close your 
** eyes for ever without knowing of what I now address to 
** yon ; but, at any rate, it w9l, if that event shoold hap- 
** pen, be a source of satisfaction to me to know, that I 
** have borne this pabtte testimoiiy, respecting yonr con- 
^< duct and character." 

I assure you, Sir, that I feel not a little prond at mom 
finding, that, in refusing to accept of your liberty by en- 
tering into those re(M>gnisaaces, whicU -the insolenee of 
lawless power deiaanded of you; in rejecting untk indig- 
nation^ the propositiion to iadnce you to purchase yonr owm 
e^e and safety by ft seeming acqoiM^ence in the justiee 
olT the acts of our OQunlfy'-s ofM^esaon ; I feel not a Uttle 
l^roudy at npw findingy tba;^ in fsal^ing this noble aland in 
• defei^ce.^f.the laws and liberties of England^ y«u have 
fpiliy verified, in the ^Ke of the world, the very high opi* 
nion which I entertained of your understaoklhig, disinte- 
restedness, and public spirit. But, still greater is the plea- 
sure I expenence from the reflection, that, in yonr con- 
4nct, the nation has now a proof, thai real greatness of 
mind belongs to those, whom the insolence of weal^ and 
of what is called 6tri4, has denominated the ** Lower Or- 
ders:' 

The .prosperity, the happiuess, the freedom, the great- 
ness,- the honour of England, have, all my life long, been 
' l;|ie tbings nearest my heart; and, as these all depend upon 
the restoration of those rights, for which yon have so 
bravely contended and are still contending, I mostanxi* 
onsly hope, that uointevriipted health will enable yon to 
animate millions to follow your brig hi example. 

I remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend, ~ 

WM. COBBETT. 
Hyde Park, North Hempstiftdf Lmtg hkndfMaff », 1818. 
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TO 

Win. JAMES PAUL COBBEIT* 



LETTER !• 

lNTBOi>UCTIO«. 

Jforth HempsUad, Long Island, Dee.Cj 1817. 

Mt Dkar LrTTi,« jAMtS, 

YOU hsre new arrived at die ags of feurteto 
years without ever haTin^ been bidden, or even 
advised, to tool: into a book ; and all joa know of 
leading or of writing you owe to your own imbias* ' 
4td taste and choice. But while f on have lived 
unpersecttted by such importunities, you have bad 
the vary great advantage of being bred up under a 
roof, beneath whidi no cards, no diee, do gaming, 
JDO seniseliess pastime of any description^ ever found 
m plaee. la tbr abteiioe of these, books naturallf be- 
cadseyourcompanionvduriiigsomepart of your time: 
you have read and have written because you> saw 
your elders read and write,, just as yon ba»re learn- 
ed to ride and himt and sbooe, to dig the beds in the 
garden, to trim the flowers and to prune the trees. 
The healthlnl exercise, and thepleasures,; rnimised 
with fear, which you have derived from these 
sources, have given you <* a seund^ mind in a sound 
body,'' and these, says an English writer, whose 
works you will by-and-by read, ^* are the greatest 
*^ blessings that God can give to man." 

It is true, that these are veiy great blessings ; 
but, mere soundness of mind, without any mental 
BcquiremeiKts, is possessed by millions ; it is anordt- 
nary possession ; and it gives a man no fair pretei^; 
iions to merit, bceanse^ he owes it to accident, and 
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not to any thing done by himself. But knowledge, 
in any an or science, being always the fruit of ob- 
servation, study or practice, gives, in proportion to 
Its extent and usefulness, the possessor a just claimi 
to respect. We do, indeed, often see, all the out- 
ward marks of respect bestowed upon persons mere- 
ly because they are rich or powerful ; but these, 
while they are bestowed with pain, are received 
without pleasure. They drop from the tongue or 
l>eam from the features, but have no communication ' 
with the heart. They are not the voluntary offerings 
of admiration, or of gratitude; but are extorted from 
the hopes,, the fears, the anxieties, of poverty, of 
meanness, or of guilt. Nor is respect due to honest- 
ty, fidelity, or toany such qualities ; because, dis- 
"lionesty and perfidy are crimes. To entitle a man 
' to respect there must be something of his own do- 
ing, beyond the bounds of his well known duties 
and obligations* ' 

Therefore, being extremely desirous to see you, 
my dear James, an object of respeet, I now call 
upon you to apply your mind to the acquiring of 
that kind of knowledge which is inseparable from 
an acquaintance with books : for, though knowledge, 
in every art and science, is, if properly applioJ, 
vrorthy of praise in proportion to its extent and use* 
iidness, there are some kinds of knowledge which 
are justly considered as of a superior order, not 
only because the possession of them is a proof of 
more than ordinary industry and talent, but because 
the application of them has naturally a more pow- 
erful influence in the afiairs and on the condition of 
our friends, acquaintances, neighbours, and country. 
Blake, the Titchfield thatcher, who broke his leg 
into splinters in falling from a wheat-rick, was, on 
account of the knowledge which he possessed be- 
yond that of labourers in general, an object of re* 
spect ; but, in its degree, and in the feelings from 
virfaich At aro8e> how difierent waa that respect ffx>m 
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the respect due to our excellent neighbour Mr« 
Blvndell, who restored the le^ to perfect use^ 
after six garrison and ar^ny surgeons had declared 
that it was impossible to preserve it, and that, if the 
leg were not cut ofif, the man must die within twenty* 
four hours. It is probable, that the time of Mr* 
Bltmdeli was not, on this occasion, occupied more, 
altogether, than four days and four nights ; yet, the 
effect was« a great benefit to be enjoyed by Blake 
for probably thirty or forty years to come: and 
while we must see, that this benefit would neces** 
sarily extend itself to the whole of his numerous 
family, we must not overlook those feelings of 
pleasure, which the cure would naturally produce 
amongst friends, acquaintances, and neighbours. 

The respect due to the profession, of the Sur- 
geon or Physician is, however, of kn order inferior 
to that which is due to the profession of th« Law ; 
for, whether in the character of Counsellor or of 
Judge, here are required, not only uncommon in« 
dustry, labou£| and talent, in the acquirement of 
knowledge, but, the application of this knowledge, 
in defending the property of the feeble or incau« 
tious against the attacks of the strong and the 
y^'des of the crafty, in affording protection to in- 
nocence and securing punishment to guilt, has, in 
the affairs of men and on their condition in life, a 
much more extensive and more powerful influence 
than can possibly arise from the application of 
Surgical or Medical ^knowledge. 

To the functions of Statesmen and Legislators 
is due the highest respect which xan be shown by 
man to any thing human ; for, not only is the in- 
dustry, labour, and talent, requisite in the acquire- , 
ment of knowledge, still greater and far greater 
here, than in the profession of the Law; but, dt 
the application of this, knowledge the effects are 
so transcendant in point of magnitude as t,o place 
tliem beyond all the bounds of comparison, l^ere 
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ll 18 not individual persons with their families) 
friends, 9nd neighbours, that are affected ; but 
whole countries and communities* Here the mat- 
ters to be discussed and decided on, are pea^e or 
war and the liberty or slavery, happiness or 
misery, of nations. Here a single instance of neg- 
lect, a single oversight, a single error, may load 
Vnih calamity millions of men, and entail that ca- 
lamity on a long series of future generations. 

Butj my dear James, you will always bear in 
mind, that, as the degree and quality of our re- 
spect rise in proportion to the influence, which 
tne difierent branches of knowJedge naturally have 
in the affairs and on the condition of men; so, in 
-cases of an imperfection in knowledge, or of neg-' 
lect of its application, or of its perversion to bad 
, purposes, all the feelings which are opposite to 
that of respect, rise In the same proportion. To 
Ignorant pretenders to Surgery and Medicine we 
award our contempt and scorn; on time-serving 
at treacherous Counsellors, and on crud, or par- 
tial Jiid^es, we inflict our detestation and abhor- 
rence ; while, oh* rapaciotis, corrupt, perfidious^ 
or tyrannitat Statesmen' and Legislators, the voice 
of human nature cries aloiid for execration and 
yengeance* 

The 'particular path of knowledge, to be pur- 
sued by you, will be of your own choosing; but, 
as to knowledge connected with books, there is a 
step to be taken before you can fairly enter upon 
smy path; In the immense field of this kind of 
knowledge, innumerable are the paths, and Gram- 
irAn is the gate of entrance to them all. And, if 

£ammar be so useful in the attaining of know- 
Jge, it is absolutely necessary in order to enable 
the possessor to communicate, by writing, that 
knowledge to others, without which communica- 
tion the possession must be comparatively useless 



to himeelf in inany cases, and, in aitnoit all cases^ 
to the rest of mankind. 

The actions of men proceed from their thoughlsi 
Id order to obtain the co«operation, the concuF« 
rente, > or* the consent, of others, we must oom« 
iMmicate our thoughts to them. The means of 
this communication are words ; and grammar teach - 
«8 PS' ho-w to make use- €f y^ords. Therefore, in all 
the ranlcs, degrees, and situations of life, a know* 
ledge of the principles and nUes of grammar must 
\it useful ; in some situations it must be necessary 
lo the avoiding of really injurious errors ; and in 
BD situation, which calls on a man to place his 
thoughts upon paper, can the possession of it fail 
to - be a source of .sdf^gratuiation, or the wsmt of it 
a cause of mortificttion and sorrow. 
< But, t& the acquhrinf of this branch of knowledge^ 
toy dear son, tber^ is one motive, which, thougk 
^it ought, at all times, to be strongly felt, ought, at 
^ present time, to be so felt in an extraordinary 
degree : I mean, that desire, which every man, 
jjad especially every young man, should entertain 
<to be aUe'to assert with d&ct the rights and liber* 
ties of his cduniry. When you come to read tlie 
biatory of those Laws of England, by which the 
lireedom of the people has been secured, and by 
which the happiness and power and glory of our 
famed atod beloved country have been so greatly pro* 
rooted { when you come to read the history ot the 
struggles of our forefethers, by which these sacred 
Laws have, from time 4o time, been defended 
against despotic ambitiioii; by whkh they have 
been restored %e vigour when on the eve of perish* 
ing; by which then* violaior9 have never failed, 
in the end, to be made to feel the juist vengeance 
of the People ; Wheo^you come to read the history 
of these 'struggles iti the cause of freedom, you win 
find, that 'tyranny hafr no enemy so formidable as 
the pen. And^ 'Whifo you Will see with exilltMioB 

a3 
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t1ie4aag-imprisotied, the heavily>fiaed, the banished 
William Prynne, rtturniog to liberty, borne by 
the people from Soiithauiptou to Loudon, over a 
road strewed with flowers ; then accusing, bring- 
ing to trial and to the block, the tyrants, from whose 
bands he and his country had unjustly and cruelly* 
suffered ; while your heart and the heart of every 
young man in the kingdom will bound with joy at 
the spectacle, you ought all to bear in mind, that| 
without a knowledge of grammar^ Mr. Prynnc 
could never have performed any of those acts, by 
vrhich his name has been thus preserved, and 
"which have caused his memory to be held in 
bonour. 

Though I have now said what) I am sure, will 
be more than sufficient to make you entertain a 
Strong desire to take this first step in the road to 
literary knowledge, I eannot conclude this intro- 
ductory letter, without observing, that you ought to 
proceed in your study, not only with diligence, but 
Dvith patience ; that, if you meet with difficulties, 
you should bear in mind, that, to enjoy the noble 
prospect from Port's-Down Hill, you had first to 
climb slowly to (he top; and that, if those difficul- 
ties gather about you and impede your way, you 
bave only to call to your recollection any one of 
the many days that you have toiled through briers 
and brambles and bogs, cheered and urged on by 
Xkt hope of at last finding and killing your game. 

I have put my work into the form of Letters, in 
order that I might be continually reminded, that I 
was addressing myself to persons, who needed to 
be spoken to with great clearness. I have numbered 
the Letters themselves, and also the paragraphs ^ in 
order that I might be able, in some parts of the 
work, to refer you to, or tell you where to look at^ 
other parts of the work. And here I will just add, 
that a sentence^ used as a term J|i grammar, means one 
•f those portions of words, whigh i3 djvicjed Ir^m 
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the rest by a single doty which is called a period^ 
or fall point ; and that a paragraph means, one of 
those collections, or blocks, of sentences^ which is 
divided from the rest of the work hy beginning 
a new line a little/arM^r in than the lines in gene- 
ral ; and, of course, all this part, which I have 
just now written, beginning with ^* / have put mjf 
work into theform^* is z paragraph* 

In a confident reliance on your attentiveness, in- 
dustry, and patience, I have a hope not less confi* 
dent of seeing you a man of real learning, employ- 
ing your time gn4 talents in aiding the cause of 
truth and justice, in afording protection to defencer 
less innocence,, and in drawing down vengeance oa 
lawless oppression ; and, in that hope^ I am youf 
bappy ai well as affectionate father, 

WILLIAM C09BETT. 



LETTER IL ^ 

definxtxom of grammar and of its. difikjunt 

branches or parts. 

My Dear James, 

1 • IN the foregoing Letter I hare laid b«^ 
^Ibre you' soom of the inducements to the study it 
GrMnmar. In thw, 1 will define, or describei, the 
tiling called Grammar; and also its difi^tut 
Mranche84xJ^w§^ ■ ' * " 

2. Grammar, as I observed io'jtmocfcjn} 
Icaobtoos hmv ii maSk u^ of W^^/ Ithaf is to 
saf, ^t ttaches us how t# make useol th«« in a^ 
pi^per maimer, .as I ined^t^ teadiyou hfow tb sow 
and plant the beds in the j^rdeii $ for you; Gotil<f 
have thrown' aboH< seeA and studc in' jilaiits'of 
9Cfu» sdrt or other, - ni some way or otktf / withoM 
any teaching of t»ilie|- aftd •O'cari any'^otfy, witfi(^^ 
eutruletf V9 insnruciioftv, put masses* ei wdrds vpod^ 
paperiibut'torb^abiis to'^tbc^d ih^ W6i^9 wmdtl 
ought to btf ^mpioye^ -and to^p^c^^the^yirher^ 
they ought to be placed, we must become acquaint-*^ 
ed wii& ornain principles and -rules; and these 
principles aiMi raie» constitute whaf is calfedi^ 
Grammar. ' i . :•..'? 

3« Ndri must you supposo, by-and-by, when 
you come to read aboM- A<mm^ itofd Verbs and /V^- ' 
uouns^ that all this tendv ^ nothing but mere orna* 
mental learaing, that it isr nof altogether necessary', 
and that people mfay write to be understood very 
well without it. This is Mt the case ; for with- 
out a pretty perfect knowledge relative to these 
same Nouns and Verbs, those who write are never' 
sure that they put upon paper what they mean to' 
put upon paper. I will, before the close of these 
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'letters^ show you, that even very learned men 
have frequently written and caused to be publish* 
ed, not only what they did not mean, but the very 
contrary of what they meant ; and if errors, such 
as are here spoken of, are sonaetimes committed by 
learned men, into what endless errors must those 
fall, who have no knowledge of any principles or 
rules, by the observance of which the likjc may 
be avoided ? Grammar, perfectly understood,, ena-. 
hkfs us, not only to express our meaning fully and 
clearly, but so to express it a^ tp enable us to M|r 
the ingenuity of man to give to. our words any other 
meaning than that which wc; ourselves intcad them 
to express. This, therefore, is a science of. mhe 
fta^tial utility.. 

,.4. As to the different Branches or JRaris^ M 
grammar, they are usually divided intQ/pur; and 
they are tluis nam^ : Orthography f Prosody^ £ijf* 
mofogy^ and Syntax* 

5« There are two of thisse branches^ oa which 
we have yecy Uttle to, say, ajid the names of which 
^aye beea kept in use from .aa.uawilUogoess to 
giyfB. up \h^ practice of former, times; but, as it is 
i|si;tat tou give them. a place, ia books of this kiod^ 
X wAj. ^lainto. you the iiature of all the four 
Qrsmcbjcs^ 

6. ORTHOGRAPHY is a word made up of two 
Qceek words, which mean wpri-making^ ox spelling. 
The use of foreign words, in this manner, was 
lUtcoduced: at the time when the English Language 
was in a very barbarous state; and, though this 
use has. been continued, it ought to be a rule with 
you, always, when you either write or speak^ to 
avoid the use of any foreign or uncommon word, if 
you can express your meaning as fully and clearly 
hy an English word in common use. However, 
(h^thography mt2i\i% ntiihsx more nor less than tho 
very humble business of putting Letters together 
properly, so that they shall form J^i^rd;. T^ais 
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80 verf childish a concerrv, that i will not appear 
to suppose il necessary for toe to dwell upooi k:; 
but, as you will, by-and-by, meet with some at- 
rections, under the head of Etyukolossy, in which. 
. directibus Vowels and Gonspnanls will be spoken of, 
I wiU here, for form's sake, just observe, that the 
letters A, £) 1} O, and U, are Vowels, Y, in cec< 
lain cases, is also a Vowel. AH the rest. o£ the. 
letters of the alphabet, are (7(»a«AMan/jK v.i 

7. PROSODY is* word /taken frenD the Grfetfc 
^Langviage, and it. means; neiiJher more nor less 
than what is expressed hy ,the more common 
word PRONUNCIATION} that is to say, the 
business pf usiqg the proper 5^2^ and employing 
the du9 Unglh'of li,mf% in the uttering of syllables 
and words. This is a matter, however, which 
ought not tQ. occupy much of your, attentyin t\bQ- 
caose proHunfialion is learnt as birds; teatil.to chltp 
and sing. Ip sojne counties of England maity 
words are pronounced in a, manner different from 
that.in whiqh thjQy are. pronounced in. other coua* 
ties; and^ between |lie pffi^qunciation of ScptJand 
and that of Hampsjiire the. diSfecence JS/very great 
indeed. But^ whil^ alt inquvKS i^tp 4he causes 
of these dififerences are: vseles^^And -all-auealpis 
to rempy^ tiiem are vain, the d^erences are of 
very litii^tre^l c4H)&equence. F«r instance,. thPstlgb 
the Scotch say fo^n^ the Londoners. «a74^,. and 
.the Hampshire folks, «^ii^ W^f know ih^t.th^y ^11 
iTMon to. say ijorHf , Ghildpen. wiU prcytiounce as. 
their fathers and mothers pronpunc^; and if, in 
common conversation, or in speeqh^i ji^e i^^Ltt^r 
IfC gpod.and judiciously arranged^ thiQ fa(;ts cles^Ay 
stated, .Ute argnments conGlpsive, th^i words well 
cliosen and properly ;pl^ed» hearers, whose, apr 
probation is worth having, vyill^ pay very little at- 
tention to the accent* In shor^ it is sense, and 
not sound, which is tiie.ohject of youi^/pursm't.; 
:^dj tlierelore, I haye .sai^ euough aoou^ ft^fiify.* 
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; S. ETYMOLOGY is a veiy difierent mattet* t 
and, under this bead, you wiil enter on your study. 
This is a word, which has been formed out of two 
Greek words; and it means, the pedigree j or re* 
iaiionship of-i¥ords^ or, the manner in which on^ 
movd grows out of, or eomes ffx>m, another word; 
For instance, the word walk exfM-esses aif action, 
9C movenentyof our legs ; ^m, ift some ca^s we 
say walks J id others waiked^- in others walkings 
:. These three latter wbrd^ aire all different from 
reach other, and thoy^aU diflfer from- the originar 
ivovd^ walk ; but, the action^ or movement^ ex- 
pressed by each of the!' four, is jn^isely t&e same 
;flort <M^ action, or m<yvijBneotV and the tfiree latter 
"lidrds grow out of^ or cottie fron)> the lk*st. Tlie 
*iar>ords here mentioned differ frote each other wfHi 
'ycjgaa-d lo the' letters of'wli^h th^yare oomposed. 
(pnhisidiffliNmee fs made hi border to exfiress dif- 
'^erances as to iht J^smts ^h6 wtilk,- as to- the 
iMsnider of persons^ afA to the Time of walking. 
Y^M^will come,'by>^and^, ^ ti^ i^pincrpks-and 
'^m:^yic(kfrd\iBi^toi*nhi^ Vik t«ar^g- of ttie spef- 
4ing of^Avdrd»i!|B''flltodd''tb -k^Mspond with these 
^and^che^ ditifetefattes'V' aki ^st principles and 
>!iK|l69^6nstkii!0^ivbsiP'ift-«aH(ed R^rnodgy, 
!<» m <SYlrt*AX<8Jaw0rd,whi6ht:(hn*s from the 
<lGi>(6eb. It meaiM,^ in-^bftt- hmgtts^ejr thie jomifig 
Ufseoftti^ IhiVigs^T&g^hei^'i «mi*i as ' u*ed by gr^nr- 
'lii2ft4aBs,'it meanif th^e pri^cf pies ^drul^,'1vhidi 
teach litis horn fo^ f ut wordb together s6 as^ to ' forth 
^}knhnbes. -• IV daeansy. in sh^t, ^ senkme^fhaking* 
•Maviiig^*fe€ei>'^tflwght''by the rdles 6f^ £/ymohgy^ 
w4iai ' are thtj ' rellitiohsphips of *' wot^s^ how- words 
•gtcfwottt^'of' each other, lioW"Ch<6yare" Varied m 
their lett!er8"in order 16' o>rre9];K>nd With tlieVa^- 
riation'in the circumittiiets to which' they apply, 
Syntax will teach 'yt^u how to giyeto all ^yoor 
iwbrds •their proper iituatioh or plicfe, When you 
^me \6 pvt theo^ logeilier^iMo ^entences^. And 
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here you will have to do 'with p4fints as Wttt as 
with words. The poinis are four in number^ the 
Commaj the Semi-Colon^tht Colony and iht Periods 
Besides these Points, there are certain marksf 
such as the mark of interrogation^ for instance; 
and, to use these pomts and marks properly is, 
as you will by-and-by find, a matter of very great 
importance. 

10. I have now given you a description of Gram- 
mar and of its separate Branches, or Parts. 1 have 
shown you, that the two first of these Branches 
may be dismissed without any further notice ; but, 
very diluent indeed is the case with regard to the 
two latter. Each of these will require several Let- 
ters ; and those Letters will contain ioiatter, which 
it will be impossible to understand without thi6 
greatest attention. You must read soberly and 
sbwly, and you must think as you read. You must 
not hurry on from one Letter to slnother^' as if you 
were reading a history ; but you must have pa- 
tience to get, if possible, at a dear comprehensioa 
of one part of the subject, before 3rou proceed to 
another part. When I was studying the Frendk 
language, the manner, in which I proceeded, wai 
this : when I had attentively read over, three times, 
a lesson, or other division of my Grammar, I wrote 
the lesson down upon a loose sheet of paper. I 
then read it again several times in my own hand 
writing. Then I copied it, in a very plain hand, 
and without a blot, into a book, which 1 had made 
for the purpose. But, if, in writing my lesson 
down on a loose sheet of paper, I committed one 
single error, however trifling, I used to tear the 
paper, and write the whole down again ; and, fre- 
quently, this occurred three or four times in the 
writing down of one lesson. I, at first, found this 
labour very irksome; but, having imposed it on 
myself as a duty, 1 faithfully discharged that duty; 
and long before I had proceeded half the iryay 
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thrdntth my grammary I experienoed all the bene* 
fits of my iodtittry and perseverance. 
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LETTER IlL 

s 

ETYMOLOGY. 

The different Birts qf Speech^ or^ Sorts o/fVords^ 

My Dear J All ES» 

11. IN the second Letter I have given yon 
a description of Etymology^ and shown you, that 
it treats of the pedigree^ or retationship, of words» 
of the nature of .which relationship I have given 
you a specimen in the word, walL The next 
thing isv to teach you the principles, and rulesj ac- 
cording to which the spcUiug and employing of 
words is varied in order to express the various 
circumstances attending this relationship. But,i 
before I enter on this part of my instructions, X 
nust inform you, that there are several distinct sorts 
of words, or, as they are usually called. Farts of 
Speech s and, it will be necessary for you to be 
anle, before you proceed further, to aistinguish 
the words, belonging to each of these Parts of 
Speech, from those, belonging to the other Parts. 
There are /fine Parts of Speech^ and they ar^ 
pamed thus : 

ARTICLESi 

NOUNS, 

PRONOUNS,, 

ADJECTIVES^ 

YEKBS, 

ADVERBS,^ 

PREPOSITIONS, 

CONJUNCTIONS, 

INTERJECTIONS.* 
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12. Before the serjeant begins to teach joaug 
soldiers their exercise of the musket, he explains 
Co them the different parts of it; the butt, the 
stock, the barrel, the loops, the swivels, and. so 
on; because, unless they know these by their ' 
names, they cannot know how to obey his instruc* 
tions in the handling of the musket. Sailors, for 
the same reason, are told which is the tiller, which 
are the yards, which the shrouds, which the 
tacks, which the sheets, which the booms, and 
which each and every part of the ship* Appren* 
tices are taught the names of all the tools used ia 
th^'r trade; and Plough*boys the names of the 
various implements of husbandry. This species 
jof preliminary knowledge is absolutely necessary 
in all these callings of life; but not more necessary 
than it is for you to learn, before you go any fur- 
ther, how to know the sorts of words one from 
another^ To teach you this, thereforei is the olw 
ject of the present JUetter. 

18. AftTIGLES. There are but three in om^ 
language ; and these are, lA<, itn, and a. Indeed, 
there are but two, because an and a are the siimo 
word, the latter being only an abbreviation, or a 
shortening, of the former, I shall, by-and-by, gtvo 
Tou rules for the using of these Articles; but, my 
business m this place is only to teach you how to 
know one sort of words ' from another sort of 
words. 

14. NOUNS. The word A0IM means monf, and 
nothing more ; and Jfouns are the names of persons 
and things. As far as persons and other animals and 
things that we can see go, it is very easy to dis- 
tinguish ATouns; but, there are many Jiouns^ 
which express what we can neither see, nor hear, 
nor touch. For example : Conscience^ Vanity ^ 
Viccy Sobriety y Steadiness^ Valour: and a great 
number of others. Grammarians, anxious to give 
some easy rule, by which the scholar might dls- 
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Uoguish fiauns fFom other' woitby have directed 
him to put the words, Ihtgpodj before any word^; 
and have told him, thiti if tlie three words maloe 
Hnse^ the la$t word, is a noun. This is frequently 
the case ; as, the fi;ood house^ the good dog ; but, 
the good sitbrUly Yfixald not appear to be very ^^^ll 
sense^ In fact, there is no rule of this kind thait 
will answer the purpose. ' You must employ yoot 
mind in order to arrive at. the knowledge here de^ 
•ired. 

^15* Every word.whidi stands for a person ot 
f)ny animal, ^r £or any ihing of substance^ dead et 
alive, is a /{oun. So far the matter is very casyv 
Thus, meuiy calyiru^ hg>f are Nouns* But^ when 
we come to the Ytords which are the names of 
things, and which things ace noi substances^ the 
matter is not so easy ; and it requires a little sober 
thought. This word,, thought ^ for example, is a 
JUaunm > 

16. The only sure rule is this: that a word^. 
~i¥hich stands £ot any thing that has an exisUnee^ ia 
9 Noun. . For example, Fride, Folly ^ thoughi^ 
Misery^ frulh^ Falsehoodj. Opinion^ Sentiments 
Vfont of these have any suhstunu. Yoii cannot see 
Ihem, or toucbthem; but, they all have zn ex^ 
istence. They ail exist in the world ; and, there* 
£)re, the wonis which represent them, or stand 
lor them, are called Nouns. If you be still a 
little puzzled here, you must not be impatient* 
You will hnd the difficulty disappear in a short 
tiwe, if you exert your powei's of thxdciag. Ask 
yourself what existence means. You Avili hnd that 
the words, ver^^Jer^ think j M^ pretty ^ do not ex-- 
press any thing which has aasris/eitcr, or a being f 
but, that the words, moUve, zeal^ pitjf^ kindness^ 
do expre3S things which have a beings or tx^ 
isteaee., . ^ . • 

17. PRONOUNS.-^Words of this sort^teitdiit 
the plm qf /(ouns^ Hbm aacnr is from the Latin, 
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ami it xa^sim F^r-noifris^ of Forenames; that i&to 
' aay, th^e wcrfcls., called Pronouns, are used Jotj .or 
instead vft NouosL He^ Ske^ Her^ Himj Who^ 
for exampjei are Pronouos* The use of them is 
to prevent the repetition of Koon&, and to make 
speaking ami wiiting more tapid and less encum* 
bered with «voi;ds« An example Will make this 
clear to you in a minute. Thus : 

18* A woman -went to a man^ and told him^ 
that lu was in great danger of being murdered by ^ 
gang of robbers^ wA^ had made preparations for at* 
tacking hifn* lit thanked her for her kindness'^ 
and, as A^wias" unable to defend himself, h€ left his 
house, and went to a neighbDur's* 
• 19* Now, if ibere.'wrre .no pronouns, this sei»» 
tfln^e must be writteii aslbllows : — A woman went 
to a man» and told ihe man^ that the nan wis in 
great danger of being murdered by a. gang of rob<^ 
oers ; ^as a gemg ef robbers bad made preparations 
for attacking tht man. the man thanked the wo* 
man for the woman' j kindness,' and j: 20. the man 
was unable to defend the man's -self^ the man left 
the nutn'sMa^jo^f and went to a nei^baur's^ : 

3Q« Thece are several dififercnt classes of Pro^ 
^louiis; but, of this, and ofi the maimer o£ tiskig 
Pronouns^ you will be ifrformed by-and«by. All 
that I aim at here is, to enable you to form a clear 
idea with regard to the difference in the sorts of 
words, or Parts of Speech. 

^1. ADJECTIVES. The word ^i^'fc^ive cmnes 
from the word Adject^ which means, to addtp, to 
join toy to put to.; and the woixi Adjective, 'in its 
full literal sense, means, something added to some^ 
thing else. Therefore this term is used in grammar 
as the name of that Part of Speech, which consists 
of words, which are added, or put, to Nouns, in 
order to express something relating to the Nouns, 
which something could not be expressed without 
the help of Adjectives. For instance, there are 
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several turkeys in the yard, some blacki some 
white, some speckled ; and, then, there are large 
ones and small one^ of all the colours* I want you 
to go and catch a turkey; but I also want you to 
catch a white turkey, and not only a white turkey 
but a large turkey. Therefore, I add, or put /a 
the Nbun, the words while and largef which| 
therefore, are called Adjectives. 

22. Adjectives sometimes express the tjuaiilies 
of the Nouns to which they are put ; and this be- 
ing very frequently their use, some grammarians 
have thrown aside the word Adjective, and have 
called words of this sort, Qualities. But, this 
name is not sufficiently comprehensive ; for there 
are many words, which are Adjectives, which have 
nothing to do with the quality of the 'Nouns to 
which they are put. Qood and bad express quali* 
ties, but long and short merely express dimension, 
or duration, without giving any intimation as to the 
quality of the things expressed by the Nouns to 
which they are put; and yet, hng and short are 
Adjectives. You must read very attentively here, 
and consider soberly. You must keep'ita mind the 
above explanation of the meaning of the word Ad- 
jective ; and, if you also bear in mind, that words 
of this sort always express some quality, some pro* 
perty^ some appearance^ or some distinctive cir* 
cumstance, belonging to the Nouns to which they 
are put, you will very easily, and in a very short 
space of tinie, be able to distinguish an Adjective 
from words belonging to any other Part of Speech. 

23. V£RBS. Grammarians appear to'have been 
at a loss in discovering & suitable appellation for 
this important sort of words, or Part of Speech ; 
for, the word, Verb^ means nothing more than 
Wordm In the Latin it is verbum^ in the French 
it is verbe ; and the French in their Bible, say 
La Verbe^ where we say The Word. The truth 
is,: that there are so many properties and circun- 
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•tabceS) so many and such difiTererit powers add 
functions, belonging to this Part of Speech, that 
the mind of man is unable to bring the Whole of 
them into any short and precise description. The 
first grammar that I ever looked into told me, that 
** a Ferd is a word which signifies, to do^ to be^ 
or to suffer," Wliat was I to understand from thif 
hconic account ? 

24. Verbs express aH the different aciions and 
movements of ail creatureii and of all things, whe- 
ther alive or dead. As, for instance, to speOi^ to 
^ri^ to gtoWf to moulder^ to cracky to crumble^ 
and the like. In 2^ these cases there is moperrunt 
tlearly understood. But, in the cases of, to thinks 
Wrejlecty to renumber y to like^ io detest ^ and in 
an infinite number of cases, the movement is not 
so easy to perceive. Yet these are all verbs^ and ^ 
they do indeed express movenunts vfhxch. we at- 
tri{)ute to the mind or the heart. But what shall 
we say in the cases of to sit^ to sleeps to r4)t^ and 
the like ? Still these are all verbt. 
■ 25. Verbs are, then, a sort of words, the use of 
which is to express the actions ^xht movements^ and 
ihe state or manner of beiiig^ of all creatures and 
things, whether animate or inanimate. In speak- 
ing with reference to a man^ to fight is an action; 
to r^et is a movement; to sit is a state of 
being. 

26. Of the manner of using verbs you will heat 
a great deal by-and-by^ but, what I have here 
said wiil^ if you read attentively, and take time to 
consider, be sufficient to enable you to distinguish 
Verbs from tlie words which belong to the othet 
Parts of Speech. 

27. ADVERBS are so called becatise the -words 
which belong to this part of Speech are added to 
verbs. . But this is an inadequate description ; for, 
as you will presently see, they are sometimes 
•iherwise employed. You iuve seen^ that Verbs 
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express joclions^ movemenls^ and slates of being ; 
ZaA it is very frequently the u&e of adverbs to 
express Vie manner of actions, movements, and 
Stales of being. Tl^us : the man fights Orayely; 
htTtSt<ii% profoundly ; he sitf quietjy. In these 
Instances the adverbs perform an office and are 

Spaced in a situation which fully justify the name 
at has lieen given to this sort of words. But 
4here are many adverbs, .vvhicb do not express the 
ipanner of actionsy^mpyd^f^^s, or states of being, 
aiid which are not added to Verbs. For instance : 
*^ nhen you sow small seeds, nitake the earth very 
*^ i^ne^ and if it ^ave, of ialCj been^ry weather, 
'f.take care to press the earth ejUnmnly hard upon 
•Mhe seeds.-* Here ^re fo'ir ad verbs, but only 
the last of the four expresses: any thing connected 
with a verb. This ^^ows, that the name of this 
c|as3 of words does not &illy convey to our minds a 
description of their US9* . . o 

28r Hovv[ever j with this name you must be con- 
tent ; ' but, yoii must bear in mind^ that there are 
ftdverUs of linu^ of plaa^ and of degree, as well 
?^ of .manner; and that their J>usiness is to ex* 
pressj ^ox describe,, sopie ciicumstances in addition 
ioallthfit is expressed by the Nouns, Adjectives, 
9ad Verbs. In the above sentence for. example, 
the YiQvA^wken^ Y^j^i of laie^ ^oA extremely ^ add 
greatly to the precept, which, without them, would 
lose much of its force. 

ao. PREPOSITIONS!., The prepositions are 
i/i, ta^ Jor^ fronij of^ by^ YVjUA, inlo^ against^ at^ 
imd several others. They are called FreposiiionSf 
froni two Latin words, meaning be/ore and place ; 
and this name is given them because they are m 
most C2ises placed before Nouns and Pronouns : as, 
" Indian Corn is sown in May. In Jtuie and the 
^Vthree following months, it is carefully cultivated* 
*^ When f ipe, in October, it is gathered in the 
^^ field, by men who go Jrom hill /ic hill mlh bas« 
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** ketSf inio which they put the^ fivs« The leaTSt 
*' and stalks are (hen collected for winter •ijse$ 
« and, ihey pot onlf aervis ai food for cattle and 
<* sheep, but are excellent in th« maluogof flheds 
<* to protect aainoEals agaiant the inoleslinpy qf ihe> 
" weaiher/' 'o 

•30. Prepositions are not very numerosis, tnd^ 
thcMig^ -yoM. will be tai^ht io be veqr careful m 
Uliog them, the ajhove sentence will be quite «ii£» 
ficient to enaUeyoato know^the wonls bdonging* 
to this Part of Speech from the wordft beloogbg tft 
any other Part of Speech. 

^; dONJUNCTiONS iffc ^ caiied, because 
they conjoin or join logether^ words, or parts of 
sentences: as, *^ Peas end Beans may be severed 
<( from the ground before they be quite dry; but 
** they must mot be put into stacks or barns until 
" perfectly ivy \ for ^ if they be, they will mould." 
The word and joins together tlie words Pe^ aofl 
Beans, and, by the means of this junction^ makes 
all rhe remaining par( of the sentnice apply to 
both. The: word hi4 cqimects the: first with the 
second member of the sentence* The word /or, 
wihkh is sometimes a conjunction;! performs, in thio 
case,, the same office ais the word biU : it coptinuei 
4m.. C9ivMxi^ ; and thus does every part of iho 
ael^esee appiy to each of the two nouns, which 
are ibe subject of it. 

39. INTEI^ECTIONS^ This name comet 
frota two Latin words: inters which naeans be* 
^iwtm^ aody^tVn^.wJiich means somitfungihnmnm 
So that, the full literal meaning of the. word is^ 
s^meiimg thrown beiw^en. The luteijoctions are 
Ak^ Uti! Atast and such Kke, which, indeed, aro 
not mordSf because th^ have no definite meanii^« 
Th^ are mere soundSf and they have been men* 
tioned by me, merely because other grammAxv^aoak 
haiK considered them as bem^ ai "Caxv ^ ^\Rft^% 
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numkerot hones; a grna number ol bones; aai 
tlie indefinite article agrees with this word munhtr^ 
which is undentoody and which is in the wtgitf 
tar. 



LETTER V. 

XTYMOLOGY OF NOUNS» 

97. THIS9 %aj Dear James, is a Letter of great 
importance, and, therefore, it will require great 
attention from you. fiebre you proceed further, 
you wiU again look well at Letter U, paragraph 8^ 
and then at Letter III, paragraphs 14, 15, and \S^ 
and there read carcfulJy every thing under the 
bead of ^Touns, 
. -38. JNow, then, as Letter IIL has taiight you 
how to distiqguish Nouns from the words which 
belong to the other Parts 6f Spcechi the business 
here is to teach you the principles and rulesi ac* 
cordbig to which Nouns are to be varied in the let- 
ten of which they are composed, according to 
which they are to be used, and according to which 
they are. to be copsidered in their bearings upon 
other words in the sentences -in which they are used. 

39. In a Noun there are to be considered, the 
branches^ the numbers^ the genders^ and the casts ; 
and all these must be attended to very carefnlly. 

40. THE BRANCHES. There are two; for 
Nouns are some of them propir and some common. 
A Noun is called proper^ when it is used to distin* 
guiah one particular individual from the rest of the 
iiidividuals of the same species, or kind ; as^ JameSf 
ioila^i Hampshire. The Noun is called common^ 
when it applies to all individuals of a kind ; as 
Man J yillage^ County • Bolley is a proper Noun, 
because all villages have not this name i but Fit*' 
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called by that name: the name h eammpH to ibsKik 
all. Several persons have the name tfjamnsf tp 
be sure, and there is a Hampshire in America as 
well as in England ; but, stifi, these are proper 
names, because tne former is not common to atf 
men, nor the latter to all counties. Proper nouns 
take no articles before them, because the extent of 
their meaning is clearly pointed ofut in the wojrd 
itself. In JSffiroHvt language, of which you will 
know more by-and*by, we sometimes, howevcTf 
use the article ; asj ^^ GoMsipith is a very )[yretty 
*f poet, but not to be comnarcd to the Popes, the 
** I>rydens,orlAe Otways.*^ And, again; ♦* I wiA 
I had the wit of a Swifts" We also use the definite 
article before proper nouns when a common noun 
Ss understood to be left out; as^ flie Delaware^ 
meaning the JRirer Delaware. Also when we spes^ 
of aaore |ba» one person of the WiK najtoei ;u^ 
•* the ffenries^ the Edwards" 

41. THE NUMBERS. These are the Stng^lar 
and the fturai. The singular is the original word ; 
and, in general, the Plural is formed by adding aa 
5 lo the singt^ar; as dog^ dogs^ But, though the 
greater part of our' Nouns form their phirals from 
the ^lingular in this simple manner, there are manv 
which do not ; while there are some Nouns which 
have no plin^l number at all, and some whicli have 
feio singular. Therefore, considering the abovte 
to be' the First Rule, 1 shall add ot^ rules with 
regard to the Nouns which do not follow thaft rule* 
—Tae Second Rule. Nouns, the singular nutup- 
fcers of which end in cA, sA, s, or x^ require e$ to \ft 
added in order to form their plural number; as 
€hurchj churches ; brushy brushes; lass^ lasses ifox^ 
Joxes.-^TuE TuiKD Rule is, that Nouns, which 
end in ^, when they has a consonant coming imme- 
diately before it, change the ^ into iei in lorminj; 
their plurals ; aS} fiMit/i^i quimtitUs. Ihit, yoti 
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fnus^;jm|q4, ?tbat| if the^ be not immediately pre> 
cf^ed^iy-z consonanti tne words follow the First 
J(uUi ana take .only an 5 in addition to their singu- 
lar ;. as, d!(z^, dajfs» I am the more anxious to 
guard you against eriror.as to this matter, because 
it is .very common to see men of high rank and pro^ 
fession writing, vallies^ voUus^ allornUs^ corres* 
pondeufiesj coaytfijencieSf and the like, apd yet all 
these are erroneous. The Fourth Rcjle is, that 
Nouns which end in a single/, or in/r, form their 
plurals by changing the/, or/«, into v^5j as, /oq^ 
leaves ; wife^ wiyts. But, this rule has exceptions 
in the following words, which follow xhtFirslRtdt : 
Dwar/j mischiefs handkerchiefs chUf^ reliefs g^UJ* 
The two last are seldom used in the plural num^ 
,ber ; but, as they somttipies are, I have include 
ihem, — ;The FiftbRulc is,thatthe foUowingNouni 
hxs% their plural in en : man, men ; womany wo^ 
men ; o^oxen ; child, children, . And kr€ikr£n is 
used sometimes as the plural of brother* — The 
Sixth Rule is, that all which nature, or art, or 
.haJ^lt. has made plural has no singular ; 3S. ashes^ 
anngi$^ IfelUws^ bowels^ ihanks^ ireecheSf enirai($f 
JuiigSy. scissors, sm^ers^ tongs ^ .wagesy^^nd Sf^m^ 
jOthers. . There are also some noi^ns which, have 
.no plural, ^uch as those which express the quali- 
ties or propensities or feelings of. the mind, or 
heart ;,; as, honestly meekness^ compassion* There 
are, further, several names of herbs, metals,, mi- 
/n^ralSf.^^Tqul^s, anid of. fleshy substances, which 
ba,Ye Jsq ^liir^Ifi^ ; to which piiy Be added the| Barnes 
]of almost all sorts of grain; Ther^ are exceptions 
Jt^re ; fipr^' while Wheat has no plural, Qais ha.ye 
j^seldpm any singular. But. all these ..words^ and 
Qtbers which are irregular in a similar w^, are of 
^Such very comuipn use,. tha$ you will hardly ever 
make a mistaj^e in applying* them ;. for I yvill not' 
suppose it possible for my dear James to fall inta 
'<iiUier the company or ijfit language of those pec^ 
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sons, viho talk, and even write, about BarUySf 
iVhealSf Clovers^ Flours^ Grasses^ and Malts.-^ 
There remain to be noticed, however, some words, 
which are' too irregular in the forming their plu* 
rah to be brought under any distinct head even of 
irregularity. I will, therefore, insert these as 
they are used in both numbers. 



SINGULA!. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLtJRAL. 


Die, 


Dice. 


Goose, 


veese. 


Mouse, 


Mice. 


Penny, 


Pence. 


Louse, 


Lice. 


Tooth, 


Teeth. 


THtr^ 


Deer. 


Foot, 


Feet. 



42. THE GENDERS. In the French language, 
and many other languages, every noun is of the 
masculine or of the feminine gender. Handy for 
instance^ Is of the feminine and arm of the mas- 
culine, pen of the feminine and paper ol the mas- 
culine. This is not the case with our language, 
which, in this respect, has followed the order of 
nature. The names of all males are of the mas- 
culine gender ; the names of ^W females are of the 
feminine gender ; and aU other nouns are of the 
neuter gender. And, you must observe, that, 
even in speaking of living creatures, of which wc 
do not know the gender, we consider them to 
be of the neuter, in strictness of language, we 
could not, perhaps, apply the term gender to 
things destitute of all sexual properties; bjiit, as 
it is applied with perfect propriety in the case of 
males, and females, and, as the application in the 
case of inanimate or vegetable matter can lead to 
no grammatical jerror, I. have thought it best to 
follow, in this respect, the example of other gram- 
marians. It may be said, that the rule, which I 
have here laid down, as being without any excep- 
Jion, has many exceptions ; for, that, in speaking 
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t>f a Aipi we jay she and Aer. And, you know, 
tkat our country folks in Hampshire call almost 
every thing he or sJie. Sailors hare, for ages, 
called thehr vessels shes^ and it has been found 
easier to adopt, than to eradicate, the vulgarism, 
which is not only tolerated but cherished by that 
just admiration, in which our country holds the 
species of skill and of valour, to which it owes 
much of its greatness and renown. It is curious 
to'' observe, that country labourers give the fe-. 
minine appellations to those things only which 
are more closely identified with themselves, aad 
by the qualities and condition of which their own 
cfibrts and their character as workmen are af- 
fected. The mower calls his scythe a she ; the 
ploughman calls his plough a she ; but a prong, or 
a shovel, or a harrow, which passes promiscu- 
ously from hand to hand, and which is approprhit- 
to no particular labourer, is called a he. Ijt 
i^doubtUss, firom this ^sort of habitual attach- 
ment that our famous maritime solecism arose. 
The deeds of labourers in the fields and of artisans 
in their shops are not of public interest suffictiratlj 
«oramanding to enable them to break in upon the 
principles.^ language; if they were^ we should 
soon have as many hes smd ihes as the French, or 
any other nation in the world. 

43. While, however, I lay down this rule as 
required by strict grammatical correctness, I 
must not omit to observe, that the licence allowed 
to figurative language enables us to give the mas- 
culine or feminine gender to inanimate objects. 
This has been justly regarded as a great advantage 
In our language. We can, whenever our subject 
will justify it, transform into masculine or feminine, 
nouns which are, strictly speaking, neuter; and, 
thus, by giving the Junctions of life to inanimate 
•bjectSi ^iven and dcvate our «tyle, and givf 



to our expressioas great additional dignity mi 

force* 

44. The Cases ov Novh^. Thie w<^4.iQa«^ M 
applied to the coocems of lib, 1^^ <^ v^ri^y of 
spe9iiiDg^9 or of diflferent st^d^ of in^fmiag; biMy 
its general meaning iSiSiaU qf^kingst or siaU ^ 
$ofiuiking. Thus we say, '* in thai oiss^ l.%p9C 
with you/' Meaning, «^ that bemg </i^ sMtf tf 
ihingSf or that being the stale of ike malierj I agree 
with you.'^ Lawyers a^e said *^ to make out M^ir 
case; or not tq make out ibar case:" jxiedning the 
sWe of the mailer^ which they l^jave undertakea lo 
prove. So, when we say, that a l^orse is in gpcd 
fQCLse^ we mean'tW he is in fi ^o^ skUe* NouiU 
inay be in different ^aies^ or siiuafiotis^ as to other 
nouns, or other words. For inst^pce, a noun may 
be the name of a person who strilUs fi horse, <Hr of 
,a person who possesses a horse, or of a perscn 
whom a horse kicks. And these diflfei*enjt sjtuationsi 
or states, are, therefore, called cases.. 

45. You will not quite fully compr^endt the 
use of these directions tfll you cpiqe to the. Letter 
,o^ Verbs; but, it is necessaiy to explain heseilhie 
nature of these cases^ in order that you may be pre- 
pared well for the use of the terms, when I come to 
speak of the Verbs. In the Latin language eaoh 
noun has several different endings^ m order to d4- 
note the difiereij^t Gases in which it may be. La our 
language there is but one of the Gases of i^Quns 
which 1^ expressed or denoted by a change in ^e 
endling of the i^dun; and of this change I wUl 
speak presehtly. 

'4$. There are three Gases; the ^otrurudive^ the 
Possessive^ and the Ohjective^ A noun is in the 
/fdminative dase, when it denotes a persopj cf 
thing, which does something pr 14 something ; as, 
JRicflard strikes ; Richard is good. 

47. A noun is In the Possessive f^e.,,wb^ it 
names a person or thing vihkh possesses Bos^e^^gW 

B 3 *" 
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^tson-oc thing, or when there fs one of the per- 
sons or things belonging to the other ; ai, Richatd's 
'hoi; -the mounlfcin's'iojr; the nation* sjliet. Here 
'Richard{ mountain^ . ind nation^ are in tht posses- 
^,ime case; 4)ecause tfaef detrote* persotis.or thinjgi 
\Whlch possess oth^r persons or things, or have 
''^thcir-' person? or things belonging to them. And 
\}ier>^ is that change hi the ending of the noun, of 
which f spoke above. You see that J^tVAa/^f, 
'^mounttUHi and nation^ has, each of them, an s 
^dod to it, and a mark of elision over; that is to 
t4af , -a comma^ placed aboVie the line, between the 
Mast letter of the Word* and the 5. This is done 
<'*fer the -purpose of distinguishing this case from 
the plural- nlimber ; or, at least, it answers this 
purpose in all cases where the plural of the noua 
would end in aft s; though there are difierent opi- 
-nfons as to th^ origin of its use. In nouns, which 
tdoiiot* end- their plurals in 5, the mark of elision 
would not appear to= be absolutely neeessary. We 
•might write mani mind, womans heart ; but it \% 
ib^Mito tise the' mark of elision. When plural 
9MCRIS end with i, you Biust not add an s to form 
'Che possessive case, but put the elision mark only 
aftei- the 5, which ends th^ noun ; as, mountains* 
'tops^ nations* fleets ; lasses* charms. Observe^i 
-Iwwevcr, that, iii, every instance, the possessive 
'^cas^-may be express(ed by a turn of the words: 
usj (hehai 0/ Richard; the top 0/ the mountain ; 
iheJlM of the nation; Jhe mind of man ; and' so 
^oAl '"nie' nouns, notwithstanding this turn of the 
words, are still in the possessive case ; and» as to 
when one taode of expression is best, and when 
the other, it is a matter which must be left to 
taste;'- 

{i'-^S. Anbun is itf the objective case, when the 
person or thing that it names or denotes is the 
^iqk^i ormd^ 6f soibe act or 6f some movement, 
tri'eolM* kind or 4)ther: Richard i/rUv« Pkter; 
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f 

Richard gave a blow to Peter; Richard goes after 
Feter ; Richard hates fitter ; Richard wants arms; 
Richard seeks after fame. ; falsehood leads to mis^ 
-chitf ; oppression produces tesistance / idleness is 
the nurse oj vice. |;iere you see, that all thes^ 
.nouns in the objective case, are the object^ the endf 
-or the effect J of something done or felt by some per- 
son or thing, and which other person, or thing, Is 
in the nominative case* 



LETTER VI. 

etymology ot pronouns. 

My Dear James, 

49. YOU will now refer to paragraphs 17, 
18 and 19, in Letter III ; which paragraphs will re- 
freshen your memory as to the general nature and 
use of Fironouns* Then, in proceeding to become 
^well acquainted with this part of speech, you will 
first dbserve, that there are four classes, or de- 
scriptions, of Pronouns: first, the Personal ; se- 
cond, the Relaivye; third, the Demonstrative ; and, 
fourth, the Indefinite, 

50* In PERSONAL PRONOUNS there arc 
four-things tobe considered; the person, the num- 
-bef, the gender, ^anj^ the case. 

• 51. There are three persons. The pronoun 
which represents, ' or stands in the place of the 
name of the person who speaks, is called the first 
person ; that which stands in the place of the name 
of the person who is spoken to, is called the second . 
person ; that v^hich stands in the place of the name 
of the pers^ who is spoken of, is cailed the third 
person. For example: " / am asking you about 
** him.'* This circumstance oi person you will, 
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by-aiid-by« find to be of great moment ; bcanttc, 
.as you will see,' the verbs vary their endings some- 
times to correspond with the hereon of the pro* 
noun; and, therefore, you ought to pay stria at- 
tention to it at the outset. 

I»3. The number is either singular or plural^ 
and the pronouns vary their spelling to express a 
di£krfnce pf number; as in this table, which 
ahows, at once, all the persons and all the nunEi>- 
bcrs# 





SINGULAB. 


PLURAL. 


First person. 


I, 


We. 


Second person. 


Thou, 


You. 


Third person. 


He, 


They, 



53. The next thing is the gender^ The pro-t 
nouns of the first and second person have no 
changes to express gender ; but the third person 
singiular has changes for that purpose : he^ ^A«, or 
^7 / and I need not point out to yo^ the ca9es whene 
one of these ought to be used in preference:^ the 
^ber. 

54. The Case is the last thmg to be coosidepfli 
. in personal pronouns* The meaning of the word 

ease^ as used in the rules of granunar, i have fi^lfr 
explained to you in Letter V, paragraph 44. In 
paragraphs 45, 46, 47 find 48^ in that same teUer, 
J havetreatfsd of the distinction between tbeicasel. 
Read ail those paragraphs again before youpjrtt* 
ceed further : for now you ¥rill land their m^^afiing 
more clearly explained to you ; because the per- 
•sonal pronouns, and also some of the other pr«i- 
nouns, have different endings ^ or are composed pf 
different letter s^ in order to point out thedifierent 
cases vpk which they are: as; He^ Jfis^ Hi/fi, 

55. The personal pronouns have, like the nouns, 
three cases; the nominative^ the possessive^ and 
the objective. The following table exhibils the 
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9t 



wbole of tlfemat op* yicw, wicbaU tb^ .Qtrcun^ 
stances of person, number, gendeti and case. 



■Mi 



•P»»^»- 



^^f^ 



FSnt peisoa 

^eebnd penon 
rMts>Oeii« 
Tjurd pers^ Femio. 
VNeoteTy 



SINGULAR NUMB£iU 

Mnte^ 



Thine, 

»tr, > 
Hera. 5 
Its, 



Fiitt person 

Second person 

{Mas,<}cn. 
Femio. 
Neuter, 




nee* 
HioK 

Her. 
It 

Us. 
Yon. 

TlMOI. 



56. Upon this table there are some remarks to 
be attended to. In the possessive cases of /, ThaUf 
Shif We^ Youy and Tht^^ there are two diflferent 
words ; as. My or Mine; but, you knbWf that the 
former is used when followed by the name of the 
person or thing possessed; and that the latter js 
used wheof not so followed : as, *' this is nw pen s this 
pen is mine^" Ajpd, it is the'g^me with nrgard to 
the possessive cases of Thou^ She^ We^ fgu. ^qd 

57* Thou is here given as the second person sin^ 
gular; but, common custom has set aside the rulea 
. of Grammar in this casjc ; and, though we, in pa^* 
ticular cases, still oiake use o( Thou and Thee^ vft 
generally make use of Tou instead of either of them. 
According to ancient rule ;md custoi^.this is npt 
, correct ; but, what a whole people adopts and un/« 
versally priicUsesi musti in si^chca^esy Ibiq deemed 
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correct, and tq be a superseding of ancient rule 
and custoiB. 

58. Instead of you the ancient practice was to 
put ye, in the nominative case of tne second per- 

' son plural ; but, this practice is now laid aside, 
except in cases^ which very seldom occur ; but, 
whenever ye is made use of, it must be in the nO' 

'minailve^ and never in the objective^ case. I may, 
speaking to several {>ersons, say, ** Ye have in* 
jured me;" but not,*' I have injured yei" 

. 59. The words self and stives are sometimes 
added to tlie personal pronouns ;■ as, myself^ ihy^ 
Belfy hinuielf : but, as these compounded words are 
Ijable to no variations that can possibly lead to er- 
ror, it will be useless to do any thing further than 
just to notice them. 

60. The Pronoun <7, though a personal pronoun, 
does not always stand for, or, at least, appear to 
stand for, any nom whatever ; but is used in or- 
der to point out Ws/a/< of ihingSy or iht causd of 
something produced. J'or instance: ".//..froze 
** hard last night, and it was so cold, that'?/ was 
** with great diflBculty the travellers kept oii iheir 
•* journey." Now, wh^l was it that froze so hard ? 
Kot the /r^s/; because frost is the effect, and not 
the caiise, of freezing. We cannot say, that it was 
the •h'eather that froze ; because the freezing cofi- 

'" Stituted in part the; Weather itself. Nb : the pro- 
noun i7' stands, in this place, for stale 'of things^ or 

' circUnistaHces ; and this Sentence might be Written 
thus : " The freezing was so hard last nighi^ arid 
*' the cold was so sevjere', that the traveller^ found 
** great difficulty in keeping on their JoUrney."' Let 
us take another example or tWo. ' **'*// Is a' frost 
*' this morning. . // will rain to-ri'rght^. // Vvill h% 
<« fine to-morrow.'.* That is to Say, *' A state of 
y^ things called frost" (Exists this morhhfir j a sriate' of 
*< things called r^^n will exiif tonight; a^d to- 

- " morrow a state of thingstalkd fiSc weather^'* 
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Another example : " // is delightful to sec brothers 

*' and sisters living in uninterrupted love to the end 

' •' of their days/' That is to say; " The state of 

" things, which exhibits brothers and sisters living 

'•* ia uninterrupted, love to the end of their days, 

■^* is delightful to see." The pronoun // is, in this 

its impersonal capacity, used in a great variety of 

•instances ; but I forbear to extend my remarks on 

'the "subjiect here, because those remarks will find 

a more suitable place, when I come to another part 

of my instructions. I have said enough here to 

'prevent the' puzzling that might have arisen from 

•yotrt -perceiving, that the pronoun ii was some* 

-times used with6ut your being able to trace its con* 

liexion "^ilh any noun either expressed or under- 

tstood* • - 

61. In order, however, further to illustrate this 
matter in this place, I will make a remark or two 
upon the use of the wbrd there. Example; " There 
*' ace many men, who have been at .Latin-Schools 
' •* for years, and who, at last, cannot write six sen- 
'•* tences in English correctly." Now, you know^ 
the word ihere^ in' its usual sense, has reference to 
place; yet it has no such reference here. The 
* meaning is : that ** many men are in existence^ who 
" have been at Latin-Schools." Again: " There 
** never was any thing so beautiful as that flower." 
That is to say; '* Any thing so beautiful as that 
** flower never existed^ or never was in being,*^ 
' 62. We now come to the RELATIVE PRO- 
NOUNS, of which class there are only three ; 
'namely, who^ whichy and that. The two latter al- 
ways remain the same, through all numbers, gen- 
ders, and. cases; but, the pronoun who^ changes its 
ending, in order to express the possessive and ob- 
'jiective cases : as, who^ whose, whom, 

63. These pronouns are called relative, because 
they always relate directly to some noun or some 
personal pronoun, or to some combinatioii of 
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words, which 48 called the antecedent; that is io 
say, the penonor thing be/ore going, 'Hius : ** The 
soldier, who was killed at the sledge." Soldier is 
the antecedent. Again: ^* Themen^ if I am right- 
<< ly informed, who came hither last night, who 
** went away this morning, whose money you have 
** received, and to whom you gave a receipt, are 
'< natives of South America." Men is here the 
aniecedenl: and, in this sentence, there are all the 
Yariatioi)S, to which this pronoun is liable. 

64. Who^ whose^ and whom cannot be used coir* 
lectly as relatives to any nouns or propoufif, 
which do not represent m^a, women^ or children • 
It is not correct to say, the horse or the dog or the 
tree, who was so aud so ; ov, to whom^ was doqe 
this or that ; or, whose colour, or any thing else, 
Was such or such. But, the word Thai^ as a rela- 
tive pronoun, may be applied to nouns of all sorts ; 
as, the bojf that ran ; the horss that galloped ; the 
tree thai was blown down* 

65. ff^icA, as a rjclative pronoun, is confined to it- 
rational creatures, and here it may be used, as a re- 
lative, in<|[]fferently with that; as, the horse^ whuh 
galloped ; the tree^ which was blown down. This 
application of the relative which solely to irration- 
al creatures is, however, of modem date; for, 
in the L<^d's Prayer, in the English Church ser;> 
vice, we say ; " QuJf Father which art in Heaven.'* 
In the American Liturgy this error has been cor- 
rected; and they say, "Our Father, who art in 
Heaven.** 

66. I cannot, even for the present, quit these 
relative pronouns without observing to you, that 
they are words of vast importance, and that more 
errors, and errors of greater consequence, ari^e 
from a misapplication ol th^m, than Kom the mis- 
application of almost all the other classes of words 
jp\;t together. The reason is this: they are re- 
IfUives, and they frequently stand as the repre- 
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aentBtive q( that whkh has gone before) and whiob 
stands in a distant part «f the semtence. This will 
be Qiore fully explained nvhen I jcome ta the <S^a- 
4ax ol, pronouns ; but the matter is of such great 
moment, that I cannot refrai^ from giving yK^u an 
intimation of it here. 

6,7. The DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 
are so called, because they more particularly mark, 
:or demonstrate, the nouns, before which they an 
placed, or for which they sometimes stand. They 
are, ThiSf Tbeie^ Thaty those^ and What. The use 
of them is so well known, and is liable to so little 
I error, that my chief object in giving them this 
separate place, is, to show you the difierence be- 
tween I'haty when a rilative and when not a rela- 
tive. Take an example; ^' Thui man is not the 
'^ man, as fai^ as I am able to discover, ihai came 
*< hither last night." The first of these TAats does 
not relait to tl^ maii : it merely points hiciil out ; 
but the latter relates to him, carries you back to 
him, and supplies the plice of repetitipa. TIhs 
0ame word, That, is sometimes a Conjunction : as} 
^* fhai man is not the man, as far as I can dift- 
« cover, that came hither last night, and /Aal was 
<< so ill ihai he couki hardly walk." The relative 
is repeated in the third That: but, the fourth 
^luU is merely a' conjunction, serving to connect 
the effect of the illness with the cause. 

68. Perhaps a profound etaroination of the mat- 
ter would : lead tp a proof of Thai being always a 
pronoun ; but, as such exainuiation would be qiore 
curious than useful, I shall content myself with 
having clearly shown you the difierence in its 
offices as a relative^ as a demonslralive^ and as a 
conjunclion* 

6d. FFAo/, together with who^ whoseywhom^ and 
whichy are employed in asking queslions^ and are» 
sometimes, ranged under a separate head, and call- 
ed inlerrogfUivs pronouns. I have thought this. 
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unnecessary; but, here is an observation of im- 
portance to attend to; for, whiek^ though, as a 
-relative it cannot be applied to the Intellectual 
species, is, as an interrogative, properly applied 
to that species : as, *' which man was it who spoke 
to you?" 

70. What sometimes stands for both noun and 
relative pronoun: .as, ^' WktU I want is well 
Jmown." That is to say, *' The thing which I 
want is well known." Indeed, whai .has^ in all 
cases, this extended signification ; for, when, in 
the way of inquiry as to words which wS have 
not clearly understood, we say, what ? Our full 
meaning is : '' repeat to us ihal which you have 
said, or the wards which you have spokenl" 

71. The INDETERMINATE PRONOUNS 
are so called, because they express their objects in 
a general and indeterminate* manner. Several 6f 

•them are also a^ectives. It is only where they 
are employed alone ; that is to say, without nouns« 
that they ought to be regarded as pronouns. For 
instance : " One is always hearing of the unhappf- 
ness of one person or another J* The first of these 
4>nes is a pronoun ; the last is an adjective, as is 
also the word another; for a noun n "under stood 
to follow, though it is not expressed. These 
pronouns are as follows : One^ any^ each^ none^ 
some^ otker^ every ^ either^ many^ whoever^ what' 

. €ver^ neither^ and some few others, but all qf them 
words invariable in their Orthography, aad aU oC 
very common use. 
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LETTER VU. 

itymolocy ot adjectives. 

My Dear James, 

72. IN Letter III, paragraph 21, I have 
described what an Adjective is. You will, there^ 
fore, now read that paragraph carefully over, be- 
fore you proceed ra studying/ the contents of the 
present Letter. 

73. The adjectives have no changes to exprest 
gender, or case; but, they have changes^ to ex- 
press degrees of comparison. As adjectives de- 
scribe the qualities and properties of nouns, and 
as these naay be possessed in a degree higher in 
one case than in another, the adjectives have de- 
grees of comparison; that is to say, changes ia 
iheir endings, to suit these varying circumstances. 
A tree may be A^A, but another may be higher^ 
and, a third may be the highest, ' Adjectives have, 
then, these three degrees : tlie first degree, or 
rather, the primitive word, is called the Positive; 
the second, the Comparative ; the third, the Super- 
lative. For the forming of these degrees I shall 
give jQXk four rules \ and'^ if you pay strict attention 
to theae rule^, you wiUneed be told very little 
more about this part of speech. 

7Ad First HuU.^ Adjectfives in gcAetal, wHich 
end in -a consonant, forrii ibeir comparative degree 
by adding er to the positive, and form their supei^ 
lative degree by adding est to the positive : as, 

positive. comparative. gWPERLATIVE, 

l^ichi Richer, Richest^ 
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75. Second Rule, Adjectives, which end in «, 
add, in formiDg their comparative, only an r, and 
in forming their superliiUve, si : as, 

roSXTIVE, COMPAHATIVt. 4UPERLATIVK. 

Wise, Wiser, Wisest., 

76. Third Rule. When the positive ends in d^ 
^ or /, and when these consonants are, at tht 
9ame time, preceded by a si/ig/e vi7ife/, the conso- 
nant is doubled in forming the comparative and su* 
perlative: as, 

iOeiTIVC. COMPARATXVCr fUFIRLATlTl* 



R^, 


Redder, 


Reddest. 


Big, 


Bigger, 


Biggest. 


Hot, 


Hotter, 


Hottest^ 



But, if the J, ^, or /, be preceded by -mother 
consonant, or by more than one vowel, tbe:finil 
cxmsonant i^ not doubled in the forming of the two 
latter degrees : as^ 

tOSXTIVl. COMPAHATIYE. SUPERLATfTE. 

Kind, Kinder, Kindest. 

Neat Neater, Neatest. 

.•>77« Fourth Rule, When the poshive ends hiy, 
preceded by a consonant, the y changes to ie in the 
other degrees. 

POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 

Lovely, Lovelier, Loveliest. 

Preuy, Prettier, Prettiest. 
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78. Theit are foine adjectives which can bt 
reduced to no tulo) and wfakk muBt be conridertd 
as irregular: as^ 

POSITIVE^ C01fPAKATtV£. SUPfltliATlVf* 



Good, 


Better, 


Best. 


Bad, 


W«rse| 


Worsts 


Little, 


Less, 


Least* 


Much, 


More, 


Most. 



79* Some adjectives can have no degrees o( 
comparison, because tbefar signification admits dt 
no augmenution : as, «//, eachj every ^ any, severtU^ 
very ^ some: and all the numerical adjectives s as| 
«htf, two^ three; firsts second^ third, 

80. Adjectives which end in mosi, are supetkn 
live, and admit of no change : as, utmost, tippers 
most^ 

81. However, y&n will, observe, diat all aich'ec- 
tives which admit of comparison, may form their 
degrees by the use of the words more and most: 

/ 

. POSITIVE. GOMPAEAtlVE. SUPKRLAtlVK. 

Rich, More rich. Most rich. 

' Tender, More tenderi Most tender. 

When the positive contains but one syUMe^ the 
degrees are uswtly formed by adding to thejK>sitive 
according to the four rules. When the posiUve 
contains two ^tiabksj it is matter of taste which 
method you shall use in forming the degrees. Thie 
ettr is, in this tase^ the best gaUiit^ But, when the 
positive contains more than two syllobleSi th* 
degrees must be formed by the use of w^re and 
mosi. We may say tender and tendireslypltMsaniw 
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and pleastmlest^ prettier and prettiest; but wh« 
could endure delicaler and dtlicalestf 



LETTER Vlir. 

ETYMOLOGY QF TERBS. 

My De^r jA\f £S| 

82. THE first thing you have to do in 
beginning your study as to this important part of 
speech, is to read again very slowly and carefully 
paragraphs 2!(, 94, ^5, and 26, in Letter III. 
Having, by well attending to what is said in those 
paragraphs, learnt to distinguish Verbs from' tjie' 
Words bctenjing to other parts of speech, you v?iU 
ftbvlr^nteriwith » clear head, on an inquiry into the 
variations, to which the words of this part of speech 
are liable. 

83. Sorts ot Verbs. Verbs are considered as 
active verbs, passive^ or neuter, A verb is called 
active when it expresses an action yih\c\i is produced 
by the nominative of the sentence: as, 'V^idmouth 
imprisdried BenBbw.'" It is passive, when it Ex- 
presses an action, which is received, or end^r«d9' 
by the person or thing which is the nominative of 
the sentence : as, •• Benbow is imprisoned," It 
is neuter, when it expresses simply the state of 
being, or of existence, of a person or thing: as, 
** Benbow ties in irons;" or, when it expresses an 
:itlmi't9njined within the actgth 
• 84i' It is ot great conseqiienc^, that you clearly 
lAiderstand' these distinctions, because I shall, by-^' 
j(nd-by, use these terms very frequently. ' And, m 
orfkr to give you a proof of the necessity of attend^: 
ing to these distinctions,- I will here give you a 
8petiHien->Qf: the errors, which arc sometimes com- 
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mitted by those who do not understand Crammar.^ 
This. last-mentioned Verb^ to lie^ becomes in the 
past time, lay* Thus: ^' Beubow /i>5 'in ironl. 
*^ now, but, until his refusal to enter into r|eco^- 
*^ nisances, he lay with his limbs unironed." This 
verb is often confounded : with the verb to lay^ 
which h an aclwe .verb> and which beoome», in^ 
its past time, laid. Thus : '' I la§f my hat on the: 
*f- table tDrday,. but^ yesterday, I lead it on the 
^^^helf.""* L(Bt usi.take another instance in order, 
th^ more cf early to explain this matter* A verb 
ma^y,- sometimes, be what we pall a neuter verb, 
tbdugh.it expresses an action; but this happens 
lirhen the action is confined wit fun the actor ;^-^ 
that, is to say,, when there is no object to which th^ 
action passes. Strih is clearly an active verb^ be*i 
cause something is stricken ; a stroke h^iyen' to, 
or put upoHy something. But, in the case of to rise^- 
though there: is an action^ it passes on to no ob-^ 
ject^ as, I ris^. early.. Here is no object to which' 
the. action passes* 'But, to raise is an. active verb,, 
because -the action passes on to an object: as, I 
raise a slhckiX raise my hand, l.raiseimyhead^ and 
Miso^ I rms9 myself i because, : though an (his last 
inatancie^ the.action is confined to xae,! it is under-, 
stood, that my mind gives the diotion'to! my hody.^ 
These two verbs gre, , in speaking and writing, in- 
c^santlyj^nfouoded; though., ooe is a neuter, and 
ihe.Ather an active verb, though one is regular 
md the other irregular, and thqugh they are. poty 
-in any person, time, or mod^/ <^omposed of th^ 
Mme Jetters. :. This conftision .could never, take 
placfli if ^attention were.paid to the princifile above 
laid dowob ^ , ^ 

'i' 85.. Having thus given yea the means of distin-* 
goishing the sorts o^ Verbs, I now pjt'oceed to mat- 
ters, which are common to all the sorts. There 
>rc four .things to be considered jn a Verb ; t)i» 
pprson, iht lumiJ^ri the tim^^ and.ihfeiri^t . ;. . : « 
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80. Tnt Pesson. — Read again Ldter VI, oa 
the EfjnDology of Pionouus. You will tlicn 
clearly see the use of this distinction abcMil p9t» 
sans; and, as I have told you, you will find that it 
is a matter of ereat consequence ; because, it will 
now, at once, be evident to you, that, unless tlifr 
distinction of person be attended to, almost wnxjr 
sentence must be erroneous. 

87 • The verb must agree in person with the 
or the pronoun^ which is the nominative of the 
tcnce. Look back at Letter V, and at paragrapfal 
44| 45, 46, and 47,' in order to refresh your me* 
SDory as to the nominaiive and other cases. The 
verb, then, must agree with the nominative : as, *^ I 
write; ht writes.*' To say, " I writes; he wriie:" 
these would be both erroneous. 

88. Look back at the explanation abo|it the per* 
sens m the etymology of pronouns in Letter VL 
There are three persons ; but, our verbs have no 
variation in their spelling, except for Ike third per* 
son singular. For we say, ** I wrile^ yoa wrUe^ 
•* we write^ they write ;'* and only " he, she, or it 
** writes.** This, then, is a very plain matter. 

39* NoMBEA is a matter equally plain, seeing 
diat our verbs do not, except in one or two inUxi- 
oes, vary their endings, to express number. Bqt, 
when several nouns, or pronouns^ come togetfacff 
care must be taken to make the verb eigree witb 
them : as, ^' Benbow and the two Evanses resisi 
the tyrants.'^ Not resists. But this will be more 
fully dwelt on in the Syntax. 

80. Tke Timi. The verb has variations to 
express the time of an action: as, '^Sidmoutb 
*^ writes a Circular Letter ; Sidmouth wrote a Giir- 
*' cular Letter ; Sidmouth wiU write a Circular 
** Letter." Again : *^ Evans dejies the tyrants^ 
** Evans defied the tyrants; Evans will defy thb 
*^ tyrants.-* The Times of a verb are, therefose^ 
called the present^ the past and the/crtore • 



:Q1« TaitlMoiiES^r-nTbe iMada^ ofivieibKare the 
^^pcreni \^nanMr^ li^f cxfimtsUig .tnj action er ik 
;auis\«f x\bekig, .ithish, nvuiaerg are> aonettmefl >/rat- 
mtive^ fl^imetisies ^oistfifluvia^j and som^iyies^ imf*^ 

ia jthe ^pdiiii^^ or >wndng,. #f 4;he frerb, or. of iht 
Jkitde .wofe'ds Ased.rwkh Dhe ivedb, in cn^der te 4UE^ 
<pres8j Uiis difiference aai mmiur and . sense* « I ifVH[(l 
•ftVBAfouaniuisUiic^:! ^^-Htiwalks fast/' ^^^ If lie 
'^ Yi^o/i^ fast, he wilt fatigue^ himself." luvmost 
oathcD.lkDgiHEagesiithc ^Herb. ehaoges UsHab*m rery 
lottBaiOaodveBYinddi to-. make it express thei^iciif- 
ierent fnodcs. vInVours(<it does not; bcoiaiefipe 
luTe titde <lrood» *. c^^d' signs j . which ire tise ^th 
itliciwecbstdQ^t8a4.'Ofuv^iiigdiiefean:ef ithe veubs 
lUieiiMelmp.. iTbt'^Uake^this matter > dear, I bwiil 
!^t joonan €xaiB9le>ofihe Engilish compared 
vritb the French laagua^ in this respeit. ' - «• ^ 

f r ■• ■ ..-. . . . ■ • 

- 2i X:mardiy Jemamhe,, . : ^ 5 

,9.'-i. -JG'm£^dbed)-> -.>'v'yM\. jjjeiifldrohdlsi;!. v< t 

.vwv orrliinaj.iimxb} •' ' "jQfliD9r6has9e| .- ' 

^ ,'; jilsfconkl.iiiarGh, • : .IJelmaiiohcrea^ . ^ 

,:.• : »t. Jr • • ■ r.^ .- . .J" . ;. ; . .- • ■ : .. . : 

..:']&6ve{iare 'Other. Taiuftioris in the^neneh verhi 
•Imti-ivel effect the purposes : of ithest variations ihy 
jiiC ustitoiitht .sigds^isfmUyrMay^^ ra^r eiaaUlg 
flrMt/^jcandaithers.' ' i-.. 
v i^,Jtht, iDodea arc tour ininiimiiBr.;^ lheiiz/&ti»- 
^iW, iheisnAicra/iH^^ th6' smbjundiit^e^ itaBkdthtimpera" 
f»e^ Stsjdes these ihere ^laiht. txnor pariic^pieSj 
ofwhich I shall ispeaki presently.; • : 

93, The Infinkiive mode d&<|he verb in :its pri*- 
jBttivestatie:.as, to nutrcit, .Aadihis is cfalledthe 
infinUive^ because it is without fcioutads ior limiti 
It mereiy expressesrtke action. ^f isarcbingi without 

« 
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.•any constraint as to person or number or tiine. 
The little word, io^ makes, in fact, a pari of the 
-werb* This word, i0,< is, •of itself, a pnposUi^n; 
-but, as prefixed to verbs, it is merely a sign of the 
infinitive. Mode*. In other languages, there is no 
such sign* In the French, for instance, aller^ 
-means, itf £o : rcrir^, means, to. write. Thus, theO| 
iyoit will bear in mind, that, in English, the to 
.makes a part of the verb itself^ when in the iryini" 
A'wtmode. . 

V 94» The Jndicalive Mode is' that, in which vre 
• express an action, or state of being, positively; 
:lhat4l;,tasay, without ajby condition f or any depen- 
dant circumstance. It merely) iittff<aife5 the actioii 
cOr state of ht'mgywiikout subjoining znf thing which 
; renders the action or state of beiilg dependant on 
^any other action or state) of being. rThns: '^^^ i(e 
writes." .This is the indicative ' loi i -jl : ..:'. * 

^b* But) the Subjunctive Mode comes into use, 
when I say ,2 . *'' if he write^ the guilty tyrants will 
*' be rejidy with their dungeons ahd axes." In 
this case, there is sepaething subjoined; and, there- 
fore, this is called the subjunctive mode, i Observe, 
however, that, in our langu:^, there is no very 
great use in this distinction of nuKles ; because, for 
the most part, our little signs do the business, and 
they never .vary in tlie letters of which theyi are • 
composed. The distinction is useful only as re- 
,gards tlie employment of . v^bs without iht signs^ 
and where the signs are left to be imdcrstood y as in 
the above case: *^if he should write ^ the guilty 
<' tyrants would be ready/' And, observe, furr 
iher, that, when the signs are used^ or understood^ 
the verb retains its original, or primitive, form, 
throughout all the persons, numbers, and times* 

96. The Imperative Mode is mentioned here 
merely for form's sake* It is that state of the 
verb which commands^ orders^ bids^ calls to^ or 
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invokes : as* ^^ Comehithpt ; bi good ; march away ; 
** pay me*" In other languages there are changes 
ia the cpelliog of tbe.-vsqbs to answer to this 
mode ; but in ours there are none of these ; and| 
therefore, the matter is hardly worth noticei ex- 
cept as a mere matter of fottiil 

07^ The Hirliciplesi however, ^re different in 
point of importance. They are of two sorts | 
the aetirt and passive. Ilie JNifnier ends ^tlyvays in 
ir^y and the latter j^ i^'^alty tlie saqie .aa.fhe 
pd'diiimeoViHe veVB but oF which it grows. Thus : 



cause they ^/^ar/ai^tf ot' the^ qualities of other parts of 
^speech as'wetl'as of ircrb-ii ■ for instancy : ** I am 
/^ wotkin^s working. Is laudable ; a wofiifig mjtn 
'** is more worthy of hcooiir flian a titied,;plvn- 
-/|.derer who lives in idleneisJ' ln-thfe first in- 
stance, working is a verb^ in the secona, a noun^ 
in the third, an adjective. So, in the case of the 
passive participle; I worked yesterday; that is 
worked mortar* The first is a verb, the last an 

•i^fctive. •• \ '':•.; :*.•■■:. .":;;; 

''1.'98. Thiis have I gone thrgpii/j^'.tte.cu-qt^in-- 
^ia^ces of. change to which vem.iane. liable* ■- I 
sviU BOW give you the Qom^\t\» €OtiJ4igiilion of t 
vcft>. To conjugate^ in its usual acceptatidn, 
means, Xo join together; and, as used by gramma- 
rians, it means, to pace undei' x>ne view all the 
variations in the fori^ of a verb ; beginning with the 
Infinitive Mode an^ending with the Participle. I 
will now lay be^i^e jou, then, (he .cpfij^giiion of 
the verb to work^ exhibiting that ^erb m all its 
persons, numbers, times and modes. 
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m3w I ^ rwaoi^.Tboii woike?^ You work, 

rwuM. . ^^j peWoii.*ire^, or k/worlu. Xhev work. 

■ You worked 
' 'They worked* 
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. y sMI{«)r.«rn|,w9rk, We. •haH or 
\j. . . • . . wttwork, 
• Tbou slialt or wut Yba shall or 
'•wortc, ' nHllWoilc, 

j n * rHefiteaiciy^yifrfrclrk^Hiey^rfiiffl or 

' :«ill.wMk« 

If I worky or may, vnight, coiUdy would, or shoiUdy wfric* 
If thon workpyor yay. i ■> . ■■■<.— work* 

IFhe.^ii^^W^t Wi(Mri br mayett, ■ woriu 

i Ifwg<iwfc,:<i»may i » « <.... « ■< — ^. m . — ;^work* 

< yoyt<^>yogk»\f tpay ^ 'i *\ . fi ^widriu 

.Jflhfiy.wcikjioyiiMiyy ■ ; ■." . ■ . ■. ; ■ — 
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iu ••• .*v.ii.liet1lim*worfc;-i •--'(Lei'Aemwdrk. 

u*,. \ L-i. .... .■ '• • ' 

Tarticiples. 
FoMttv, — Worked. 
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P9.' 'S6iiie' Mplatntbry tmarluj i^ d^Scejisarj. 
IfRc. Tbcdiird pemai ^Ingplar bP'ibe 'f^dicatw^ 
med'tolK^ritten'wltheM .- anverielh; but tbix 
SfRlllng- has loag- \jem disused. Tte basl fimi 
nty be formed hj did; asj it* Ivari', ipaieai bf 
worked; and (/c wpr:^ ma.y be used io the pjreaeoi 
time, but, iir ^01; thine lictleword^ Ire i great 
deal more than ram xflxAsdf ^iit\ limes. Ther 
ate-used in one time io.'ii^pf^si,:thi;, ncjaiivfc uf 
HMMher, or, to affirm, vriitl Inore; ^fiin orauiarjr 



l€0. Grammarians gniersdly m'ak« ^ present 
And a patt Ifmcumlti: the subliinccETt mode; hut. 



tUstruifa iff, that aity oFlh&j^Ri liiay aipply,tQ tKe 

firesent, plat, oj: fqiurc of; that (lodi. ; .Th|Ei^,ar| 
[tile- wpras of Van impott and' of cbiutaff^' i^si; : 



smd, ' thong^ tHat uiD a si yefr','^iffic6jt;'tp^^h« 
hanied' Sy fortignors, we Autiet^es never' maVe 
niSiBkts' Wi^ iiegard iu (t. THg'^^ti'/o £c alpiijf 
changes ifq'fbrm itl ordir lb oiaKp'V^ut time in 
diC'Stibjiracfivc Mbd^. , r ' 

lot'. As ui:i\\i.'ltiqie^aih'i Ktq^, \yfieri the pro.- 
■oiins'7£nt and' fou are put after rhe'-verb>'we 
fleldom do thia. We mate use of the verb only, 
whicb is i]uitesulGcieni. 

102. Some Gr3tmnl(;i3n9 put in their conjuga- 
tions what they c^U the compound limes.:, as, J litwe 
■woti'ed, l had ■WBiied, I shall have wot htd, I ma^ 
hare woritd, and so on. Bui, this can gnly serve to 
illl up a boot ; for all these consist merely in the" 
introdnciion' and use of the verb to have in its va^ 
ritms parts. Ifa . the above cpiijiiga'iion all- the 
changes or variailuns of ihe verb 'are. exbibite'^'j 
and it is thos^cbaogei and vdiiations, which, iindar 
(he present 'Head, itijiu thi: jinjjoriani object of oup 



tirbt. 
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but ihe^ iTf of Ear less importance than to have 
and lo b't, 'Befpn:, however, 1 la^ more on tlh 
subject of these auxitbries, I roust speak of all 
(be verbs as regular or irregulcu; jusi obserring- 
Here, that the word auxiliary means helper, or 
helping, 

104. Verbs are called regular, where they have 
their changes <}r: variations according to a certain 
rule, or'manner.". Thus: "I wali, 1 walieit! I 
worif I worked." But, 1 cannot say, " I wriUd." 
I must say, " I wroie." Now, observe, (hat we 
call regular \et\i% all (hose which end their ^(Ui 
time lA the Indicative and their passive participle 
latd: and, if you now look bact at ihe coniuga- 
iipn'pr ilie verb /o irori, you will find ihattbatis 
ijciular verb, Intjeed, this is the case with al- 
i(fiiir,all our v^rl>s. But, (here are sguie little iV-; 
ri^lartliis even h'e^eJ^ ai«j tlwy must be wrj w;«y; 
attended to, because a want iif attention- to .(hem, ' 
Kads lo very gr'eaf errors even as tp'spelUng. 
'' 109. These little 1 irregularities I shall ntKice 
■under 6ve separate heads; and, if you should for- 
^i\ at my tiiAe, what has been said on the subject, 
a refrreiicS'to'these vtill, in a moiDeni, set you 
tight, r. The Verb lo work is pirjeetly regtdar, 
for, it has ed added to it, I'li order to form ihtpasi 
fifftff.ailcf also 11^ order to fonn \3(x. passfve parlici-_ 
pie, Il.is tlfi^ s^me with the verbs iQwaik, to turiiy 
to a^andoit^ and numerous o^Jien. Biit, if the in- 
jittitive, tiiat is lo say, the priraiiive or original 
wqrdf end in e, then d only is added, in the past 
tl|)tie'and participle, ands(insl&ad of «( after fAqw.-. 
^(ij iii!'ilie case oT lo movt, which becoaies DMffli 
afla'wo«!(. Vbu have seen, also, in tliie'casept 
ihS'ilMbwii'l'Vi, that we add ,onJy an s io tonOt 
thi third persiin singular of ilie present dfthe iqr: 
dicative: Ae warii. But jf thejntjnitiye'end in 
h,' ^t f, oV'a, ifien'iifii^iisf be;»,^yy ; 'as, lo wishf 
ii'l-Wii^iif U'p>!li^'heTeJstfyjB.^'^Jlf^:6oxest f« 



buzZf he bazxis^'^U* When (he infinitive endd in W 
and when that y has a consonant immediately "be/of"^ 
«^ they is changed into m to brm the third persbn^ 
^iiqpttlar of the present of the indicative: as^ to' 
ri^fyf he replies^ But, (and I beg you'to mark it 
well) if the ending y hdivtayowtl immeikUelf ^e»- 
fore it, the verb toUows the general rolei in the' 
formation of the third person singular of the pre- 
set -of the indicative : as, /« delay ^ he delays; and" 
not pi^delaiiSi. It is the same in the second per-' 
son singular ,' as, to reply ^ thou repliesl ; to delay j 
chou delay^st. ^^lll. When the inGuiitive ei|ds in y, 
vvith a jcoaspnant inunediateljii beGom it, the past 
time of the indicative and the passive participle 
are fofrmed by usb%. an i instead)of the y : as, to 
reply^ be replies to dai^^ it was denied. But, if 
tb^ ^ be prppeded by ai vowel, e^:is added to tfa^y- 
in the iisual iitmner: as, to^^,, ht delayed*-^ 
IV. The gcUve pariiiiple:^ which always ends in 
ittg^ is, in general, formed.by simply adding the int^ 
to tbe infinitive: as, to work^ working; to taiJtf 
iaUing^ But, if the infinitive end in a aingle ei 
the e is dropped ; as, to mope;, momng. The verb^ 
to be is.an exception to this; but, tlwn that Is Mi' 
irregular ytxhn It iswtien the infinitive WKbinf 
i single e min4 ; fori if the r b^ double, the gettt'^' 
lal nile^ is followed ; as, to free, freeing* > When 
the infinitive ends in ie, those letters are changed 
Into y in the forming of the active participle : as 
to lie, lying. — ^V. When the infinitive ends in a 
single consonant^ which has a single vowel inune* 
diately be/ore f7, the final consonant is doubled, no^ 
only iiaA forming the active pahiciple, but lalso in 
forming the past time of the indicative,, add the 
passive participk: as, to rap, rapping^ Irappedf 
U vrsLS rapped., But, observe well, this rule holdt 
^ood only as to words of one pliable; for,- if tfae^ 
mfinitive of the verb have more than on^ syllablCi 
the consoni^nt i9 not doubled tmless the accekibe^- 
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the laH ^fMtleif.3nd ABThMtrsmtm^khii^f^ 
forpf) ^or wei^l^ or sound o€ tke' vbioe) Ut 'p^etiMiti^r 
ifig tilt word. For inscsuKO^tinf «bt wbrd tb ^/kti^f' 
Uieacceat iiaraii the jSrslsyiUabitr^ andjthiiMMftr;' 
we:Wrile^ o/mmwg^ optned. But|«wll(»n WIe '^tt^ 
tiothrYei'b'l^r^r, where we ftid the accfeM'od 
thelast^yUablr^ wQ^wdtenr/d/rf/ijjf^vXej^rM^ 

lOCk Mlieatlirregulantks, thdugjk t«i!)» iM(e»^ 
dry tabe alteiMed^ db-notproteM us mmar'^Mi^ 
siderilig the Tccbs, whidiare^sub^'ect' to tkiii', as 
reguiMr verbs. The mark' of a^ leguldlr verbi' h^ 
t^t its /aj^/iiaM^aiid p^ssM paHi^le^^md in ed": 
every verh^;whicl»dots'ii6t>aMWe|(to^tbSs'iiHurk^ is 
irteguiutd ■•■'■'.' 

107. There aiel many of diesti itif^ular Mr^i-^ 
of which I shall here inaert^vbitipl^ li^ll. AU 
the irreguhrities, > (cxn^ ther^iide^-imgiilaHtitsi 
just' mcntioiicdVyrtikhiit is puMlfale-' tofiticPitt ^ 
JEtigUsh verhi(thfeiiaMrii(<ir)r>i«if^5>eK«epie(i) *ai^ 
m'i\^,pasi iim«aiid tUet fmsive pariuiple on\f. 
"tii^eicre, : il \will he sufficieoit to give a 'D3t, 
n^oWi^gi uit .those two instances, what^re theit^ 
iS^^d^ies of each' verb^ aad$ in ordei^ t6 'ittiStbt 
linis p List - coDvcnifliit^ aod t#> shonm th^ wortf of 
i^erking loi it, 1 shall^ makie ir alfihab^t ical.' Wittt 
tbft {iiasti^iflddor the €everai verbs: I>/shaH Utfe'tjbt 
ibrsi vVerspiPL«.«iDg!ular of the proiiiiiiii^ iii ocdta^ W 
iMb^^ cnmplc»at«ltaras piossiUe; 



1. 



; ^S-V--, 



./•Ji-.i .^ ' 



rft'VikitTiyij. 

T0<abide,. 

tA:bfilI^: 

tp»]MMie| 
t« bf£iU» 



PA,me«^uik 



labode,^ 

Iwasi 

I-bovD^' 

Ibeal^ 

Ibeoniey 



r 

riitkl<}; 

9)0FJk»;\ 
beaten. 
b««0iikf. 
birdl. 



• J . 



■..i" T- 



vim 



Of YclriNi',' 



Bf' 



to beget, 
to begin, 
to behold, 
to bend, 
to beseechj 
to bid, 
to bind, 
to bite, 
to bleed, 
to break, * 
to breed, 
to bring, 
to buf, 
to catch, 
to choose, 
to cleave, 
to come, 
to cost, 
to cut, 
to die, 
to do, 
to drink, 
to drive, 
to eat, 
to fall, 
to feed, 
to feel, 
to fight, 
to find, 
to flee, 
to fling, 
to fly, 
to forbear, 
to forbid, 
to forget, 
to forgive, 
to forsake^ 
to get, 
to five, 



••■I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

i 

.M, 

.1.1 »ij 

. 'I 
I 

- I 

... J 

I 
I 

-> .1 

••■••:i 
I 

•••••'•I 
•1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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begot, . 

began,' • 

beheld, 

bent, 

besought, 

bade, 

boui>d, 

bit, 

bled, ^'i"'"] 

broke, ''•'?;*^ 

bred, 

brought, 

bought, 

caught, ' ' ' 

chose, 

clove,' ? 

came, '- ' 

cost, ^^ ' 

cut, 

died;- "• 

did, •'• 

drank, - 

drove, 

atje, 

fell, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

flew, 

forbore,' 

forbade, 

forgot, 

forgave, 

forsook^ 

got, 
gave, 
g3 



',JA 



»■; 



• r > 1 



t>egotten. 

begun. 

beheld. 

t>ent. 

besought. 

)bidden. 

%ound. 

bitten. 

^bled. e<| 

Woken, twn^ » 

fbred. '''■{'^' 

'brought. • ' "' 

bought. ^ ••'•': 

^caught. " ; , '■ 
^chosen* '"r. 
'cloven. ''*' '' 
^come. '/ 
*co«. ^' •' 

'cut. 

'deadt- "^••- "■''■ 

jdone. 

'drunk. '' [ 

{driven. ' • '' 

'eaten. 

^fallen. ' 

'fed. 

jfelt. 

fought. 

found. 
I fled. 

flung. 
' flown. 

forborn. 

forbidden.* 

forgotten. 

forgiven. 

forsaken^ 
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Togo, 
grind, 
o have, 
o hear, 
o hide, 
o hit, 
o hold, 
hurt, 
o keep, 
o know, 
clay, 
o lead, 
leave, 
o lend, 
o let, 
lie, 
o lose, 
o make, 
o meet, 
o overcome, 
o overdo, 
o pass, - 
opajr, 
oput, 
oread, 
o rend, 
ride, 
ring, 
o rise, 
orun, 
o say, 
see, 
o seek, 
o sell, 
o send, . 
o set, 
o shake, 
o shear, 
o shed. 



.i|«: 
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I , 



I .. 



"!-• 
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• ■<: i< 



• •Ci 



ET1^0^0€Y . 

i went, 
,i ground, 
f had, 
.1 heard, 
f hid, 
• Ihit, 
ihcld, 
. J *>urt, . 
.1 kept, 1 .,; 
.^J knew, . '■. ,' 
jl laid, 

Jleft, . ,j 

J lent, 

I let, 

I lay, 

I lost, 
:,I made, ^jw . 

I met, 

I overcame^ 

I overdid, 
,:i passed, 

J paid, 
Jput, 
. I read, 

I rent, 

I rode, 
. I rang, 

I rose, 

I ran, 

'I said, 

I saw, 

I sought, 

I sold, 

I sent, 

I set, 

I shook, 

I sheared, 

I shed, 
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gone. 

cround. . 

had. 

heard. 

hidden, 

hit. 

held. 

hurt* 

jknown. • .. 

Jaid. ',!.;; ., 

Tied. 

.^eft. 

tlent. 

ilain. 
llost. 

jmade. ;^.i . ; 
vmet. ...» , . 

; overcome. 
: overdone. ,-,u ^: 
past. .;, . J 
paid. ., . 
Tput. 
;read. 
•rent, 
.ridden, 
^rung. 

risen. ;» - 

run. 
said, 
seen, 
sought, 
sold, 
sent, 
set. } 

■ 

shaken. - 
shorn. 
, shed. 



. V ■ ■ 
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■V 



To shoVfv 

to shriaky 

to- shoCi 

to shoot, 

to shtiti 

tosidffi ' 

taslttfe,-' > 

to sit, 

to slay, 

to^leep,' 

to slide, .? 

to slie, 

to smite, 

to speak, 

to speed, 

to spend, 

to spin, 

to spit, 

to spread, 

to stand, 

to steal, 

to stick, 

to stiuk, 

to strike, 

to swear, 

to take, 

to teacb, 

to tear, 

to tell, 

to think, 

to tread, " jl 

to understand^ ,J 

to win, , I 

to wind, ' I 

to write, j 



I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
i-i.i 
I 
I 

I 
I 

i 
i 
I 

I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
i 
1 

4 

M 
1 

••'1 
••■■I 



I, 



showed,' 

sihridk, 

shod,- 

shbt, 

shutj 

sang, 

sunk, 

sat, 

slew, 

slepr^ I 

slid,-! 

slit, 

smote, 

spoke, 

sped, 

spent, 

span, 

spit, 

spread, 

stood, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stunk, 

struck, 

swore, 

took, 

taught, '' 

tore, 

told, 

thought, 

trod, ' ' 

undersfocj^ ,^ 

wore, ' 

won, 

wound, 

wrote, 



; . -1 
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shown. 

shrunk. 

shod.' 

shotteii. ' 

shut. 

sung. 

Slink. 

sftten. 

slain. 

slept. 

slidden. 

slit. 

smitten. 

spoken. . 

sped. 

spent, 

spun. 

spitten. 

spread. 

stood. 

stolen, 

^tuck. 

stunk. 

^ruck. 

fworo. 

(aken. 

taught. 

tern. 

iold. 

ihought. 

frodden. 

understood* 

jwom. 

jwon. 

wound. 



A 



writteo. 



'>j 



f;i 



i^ !. 



1^8. It is iisual with graitai^^t^ahs to iasert.'seVe* ] 
ral verbs in'tfaeir £15/ ofhf^^ah^ which f have 
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1TXUC(1,^C% 



LcUff/ 



^oi inserted, b^ , But, 1 fa^>^ ■ iq the aboyt Lfit^ . 
placed everyi verlsb in our linfs^^gct which i3 i^^aliyr 
irregular. However, Iwillh^e subjoin a )i»|,o£ 
those verbs,-^ which are, by si^me grammsHnaOf yc. 
reckoned irregvdai'; and, th^,. I will show, youyi 
not only, that they are not irregukf, strictly sjMt^k-^ . 
ing; but, that you ought, by.i^TiAefins, to usedtfiaic 
in the regulai; iQits • V 

LIST or YEIIB<$9 WHICH, By? SOMt PERSON Sy'AkV 
IRROMXOUBLY DEEMED.. IRRlGULARS. 



INFINITIVE. PASSED TIMS. PViRTICIPLI^ 



To awake, 
to bereave, 
to blow, 
to build, 
to burn, 
to burst, 
to cast, 
to chide, 
to cling, 
to creep, 
to crow, 
to curse, 
to dare, 
to deal, 
to dig, 
to dip, 
to draw, 
to dream, 
to dwell, 
to freeze, 
to geld, 
to gild, 
to gird, ' 
to crow. 



.f 



I awoke, 
I bereft, 
I blew,' 
I built, 
I bumi, , 
I burst, 
I cast, 
I chid, 
I clung, 
I crept, 
1 crew, 
;' I curst, 
1 dared, 
I dealt, ' 

-I dug, 
I dipt, 

; I drew, • 

• Idwtff,-' 
' I froze, 

■ I gelt, . 
:"lgilt, 

'■'Igirt, 



>, 



i't: nn 



n 



.rjU. 'f 
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awaked. 

bereft. 

blown. 

built. 

burnt. 

purst. 

cast. 

chidden. 

clung. 

^rept. 

crowed. 

curst. 

dared. 

dealt. 

dug- 
dipt, 
drawn, 
preamt. 
flw^. 
frozen, 
gelt. 

gilt, 
girt. 



;i. 



M • 



if 



•\ ; 



( I 
( 
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••J 



^ 



VJWI, 



.1 



99oY<lta» 



tir 



'/v/ 



To help,, 
to hew, ! : 
tokneel| ; 
to knit, 
to lade, 
to leap, 
to light, 
to load, 

tOfl^P,.. 
tO^OMT, 

to by^rflpwy 
to saw, ^ 
to »havey 
to shred, 
to shine, , ^ 



i Ihelpt, ./.I \ '. ' htlpl:ii 
J I hewedf I. .':: ' hew^k. 



:: I knit, 

I loaded, 
./ I leapt,; ; 

I light, 

I loaded, 

. ItjWPwed} 
J QV£rfl6w«d|i 
. I sawed, 
I,shave4» . 
I I. shred,. 



.•I.T 



knelt, 
knit^^ •/.' r '-: 
laden^j / •: 
leapt.4 i ' .: 
light, 
loaden* 
lueant.!: . '■' 

«?er#oVwiW* '^ i ^ 

S3iW|l>/ 

shced» ... 
islungi:.', • ■-)' ■■ 

^11^^ \. ■ '. •:■! 
>PfiJttVv ' 

9pltuio^ 



I > • 



:» 



t«).' 



>.I.i 



. i ,1 >Hpi# 

to;gi|(]^^j , . / ,lf;^^m>^i 
to s^i^, Xs<iw«id^ 

taspfUfc. ...I .,:I,#p^,;^.^ 

.: . .-t-iHrQ^, ;••-):> ;5 8!tl|i4d«l.f - :•:■:/■) 



tq^trf^W^., 
^WP», 

tQ S,W4elj\ , 

to swiffl, , 
tq.»>Ving„ 






irStr}y€iQ4 
I(si)ir&im| / sMrum.. 



» ■ . i 



tolbfiivii v% witfaroK^,; I ^ itwivfM 



ku >> 
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&TTMO£OGV 




to throw, 


I threw, . • • 


^ thrown. 


to thrust. 


I thrust^ 


i thrust. 


to wax, . 


I waxed, 


• waxen. 


to weave, 


I wove. 


• woven. 


to weep, 
to whip.. 


I wept, 
I whipt, 


■ wept. 
whi»)t. 



Lelier*' 
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109. The greater part oT ihtsi verhs hive be- ' 
come irregular by the bad prd<^ti«e of abbrtvialiiigi'^ 
or shoriening^ i» wricifigk We are always grvtki * 
to cut our words short ; and, with very few excep- - 
tions, you .fittd people writiiig /iw^rf, mov'd^ wQlkd; ' 
instead of hved^ moved^ walked. They wish to ' 
make the /pen correspond with the tongue ; but, 
they ought not, then, to write the word Me at fuil ' 
length, nor the word o/^ nor any other little word ; - 
for, scarcely ever are these vfords fulltf seunded'\ti'' 
speaking. From lov'd, fMv'ds-t^lVd, it i^ ii^^\ 
easy to slide intO' /^'/, inovf, walkt. And thi^ ha^ ' 
been the case with regard to cur^l^ dealt ^ dwelt ^'^ 
leapt J helpti and many others in -the last inserted ' 
list. It is just as proper to say Jumpt as it is to ' 
say leapt^ aod just as proper io say^Tva/i^/ as either ;' 
and thus we might go on, iiillhie orthography of' 
the whole language were changed. * When the tove' ' 
of contraction came to operate oh such verh^ a^' 
io burst and t&ligkli it fouiid'SliCh a clump of con- 
sonants already at the end of the words, tliat it'; 
could add n«ne. It could not' enable the organs 
even of English speech to pronounce butst'dj 
light' d. It, therefore, made really short i^drk of ' 
it, and, dropping the last syllable altogether, wrolej * 
bursty and lighi^ In the past thile siid passive-'ptirti- ' 
ciple. But, is k not more harmohious, as* Well as ' 
more correct, Ctf%ay, *' the bubble is almost bursts ' 
edf" than it is to say, ^Mhe bubble is almost 
hurst" ? And as to Aai^, is it not better \o say, ' 
hanged \3^Vtkku9ig? ** I wfU be hanged iM do^'^ 



yilhi OF VERBS* . dffi 

is a very <;Mmon phrdse ; apd is it not better than 
it would; be. to say, ^* I will be hung if I do"? 
Maoy of these verbs, by being very difficult to con- . 
tract, have, as in the case of lo hang^ io swings iind - 
the like, reduced the shorteners to the necessity of 
changing almost all the letters of the words : as, to . 
dare ^ dursl ; hut J is it not better to say I dared ^ 
than I durst?. This habit of contractii^^ or shortea- - 
ing, i^aveiy. rnis<;hievpjus. habit. . It leads. to the" 
dfs^tiiiction 4)f alLprqpriety m the use of letters;:^ 
apd, instead, of ^ sqving of linuy it prodiiQes«. by ■ 
the puzzUng that it gives rise to, a gresit {ass of lime* 
Hoping th^t what I ha^ve here said, will.be a warn* . 
ing to. you against ^he cutting of words, shorty. I . 
have only: to <ldd, on the subject of irregular verbs f ^ 
that those in the ^st .list are to be used in (he . 
regular ibriDy and tl^t the only .real irregulars are 
those of the first list» Nay, I have, after ally lefl . 
some verbs in the first list, which nuy: be used iu.; 
the regular form :■ as, pasij which may be, in the 
participle, passed^ and with full as much. pro* 
pri^ty, 

1 10. Auxiliary Verbs*— In the present (.etter, 
paragraph 103, I opened this, pact of noy subject. ^ 
The word /f/, is.jthe past time and the pwive pafrV 
ticiple of the verb lo lei. It is u^e^sa an auxiliar.i 
ry, hov«;eyjer, in the present lime I apd only in the . 
imperative mode : as, lei me go ;. lei MS go ; lef him ] 
go. That is to say, (eave me lo go, leave us, lo go^ . 
leave him lo go. Perhaps, the meaning,, fully ex- 
pressed, would be, act in siu;h a way. that I may be. I 
left to go, or suffered to go. . ..".,. . 

111. The Auxiliary dp^ wjii^ich, for the p?^t tiqae^ j 
becomes did^ is part of the., verb Ip dPi which in.., 
lis past time js didy and in it^ passive participle , 
done. In this sense, it ia not an at^xiliar^^ but a , 
principal verb, and its meaning is equal to that of. 
40 execute^ or to perfyrm: as, I doipiy worij I exe" ; 
cule my wori^ I perform my work JLs ^n fiuxi^i^y,. 



W^ KTtifotiOGT' Lettef 

oP^hUpBti a scttms %t> i(k«ot^ t\»-fiiM of'tte MfMi-i - 
piar^eH) : 39^ I d^ waft • T did v^M-v aridf ¥v«r; 
ms)» saiy, I cfo' e:ieouU '• lAy "Work, or, I do'lf<^ tkf 
\ioik, Ifi this last example the first' d^ is- an autt- 
liluy, and the last do- a principal verly. However^ 
a» J- said before, ^f^y-aiid di^t^ used as aa^^iliarteflj^ 
dba great <ieal more thatl merely e)tpre'fi9 time. In 
faot| they are net orten used for thar pUrposeoalfw 
Thcif are used for the purpose- oP a'ffirolhij^ oi^ ^ 
nying iii a maimer peculiAvly .stren^: ''»{-(< yii^' 
work, means, that' v wx)ck', n^tWithsbiildifog rill^ 
ihatfliay be^ op aiey have beeov s^dj e^i^heygllb, 
' to ^e contrary ; or ii^ meat»',' ^at; I' yr^Ac- i9&w% 
aad-have not dbne it at someo^her ^ted, pr-sup*'^ 
pMed^ time*. It is, With the exception' 6Pt We, Ibef- 
sane as to the use of did. These ftre^attfeo^' 
tbose'lktlewordft^f v*ast^iii)pblhi,;th^ pMpbr*Cm«* 
a*d> use ^oP which' foret^cTrs seafrcdji'' etefr leaillir^ 
atfd whkh ive]tom'fromt)ur very infancy. ' 

H8; The verbs^ to ha^e and /o' ^e are the' two ' 
great atixiliaries. These words demand an extnr^ 
ordinary portion of your attention. They are 
priwipAt verbs - as well as auxiliaries, l^he Verb 
t0 hii^ ail a' principal^verb^ signifies -possession i 89( 
I-1Uiye*<tp€H'; ^at isie'^iyj I possess a pen-. Thenj 
this ^israw'ord' of- very great use indeed in il^ iftr*- 
padhybf priiieipal> verb ; for we say, J haveakeudif^ 
athe^ I* have a'kdtned of such a thing, Ikave amirid' 
iet^gQI atid hundi*eds of similar phrases^ I possess 
aheadladie,' has the^ same meaning; but, the other' 
is mertr agreeablie tothe hatui^ltuTnor our lan^ 
guage. As auxiliary this verb is' absolutely ne*' 
ceMary iti'ibrAHng(what- are caHed- the compound 
^i#fl^-'o^'other verbs,- and those times are called' 
cipnpoundi becau^ they are formed of two or more 
verbs," Suppose the subject to be of /Tty working; 
afid, that I want to tell you, that my work* \%euded';^ 
that* I hvit dosed my work. I cannot, in a short 
matter, tell you ttii^ without the belpot the verb 
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w^< ;lll^iWHtvn<M> ati»nier»iBf / tM w yoi Q >tIiN>r JD 

you I Aav« worked. So, ia the case of ihti paM^ 
time, I must say, I had worked ; in the future, I 
shall have workedi^ ' in the- sttbjtiiictive mode, I . 
must say, I may, mieht, . copid, or should have 
worked. If you reflect a lihle you will find a clear 
reason for employjj^g^ thc^ yerh tp.fuw^ in this way; 
for, when I say^' " I have worked," my words 
amount "to ^a;i\that the act ofwar^iffi&f^ now in 
my possession^' His completed, ,It if BuaifigiiaM^^ 
and, therefore^lTftaiy, IhaveM^ ' ■ . 

1 IS. The verb f <?^^ sijghifies ekl^inttM^ita usfd' 
as a principal' Wl>f '^ To be ill, to i5e well, lo bi" 
rich, to be pgqr^^fmean, to exist iai ittftess^ Ikm 
health, in sfah^p'^n poverty. CrhlB' V^ tO* hH 
compound /t^i^'Y^uires thrA/^//of lhei'vfrF,^iF. 
hqi^j i9ih frfW4^ff^m9 1 hciifkium^IA^^v&i^^'^ 
a^dujifit^iicftiv iAik iin^iMu^^^lWiSf v^-'is 'M'ed^ft^ 
the participles pf o^r ^emii Is^' t8 ^^ w^ttng^ M. 
iimtlkhg; it*fi w6Aed. Now, you will perceiver 
if you reflect, t|^>yth|^^.{]|lu:^^8,;'mean as fol- 
lows : existing in work^ he exists in work^ it exists 
in,c^c\f^^9risi^ «^I4«m> iQatb/lbBlll^; v^ffbto^evsodbik- 
tiaiesfMedj-ftt-eRe-inKf-the^ame'dMe,' lis'M^jf i^i:ij^ 
to- otjhirpilia^ De^h^^iim^i 

Jhfffi^fieeh i/fi^WibWI^dso oii*^ .a^^ Mpibiibi^if 
tic»t-»ttentinti to what has alr^y he^B/sai4^'y<M| 
will find^ that they retain, upon all occasions, their 
fiiU meaning of pQ^esfiiqn, 'm. ^ ^^t case, and of 
existence in the dtlier. 

114. mws ^ dear James, if I U^ ^j^ed 

the dse oi these words, as auxiliaries, has arisen, 
I have accomplished: a .g^e^; <)eal ; for, if well 
grounded in that principle^ all the subsequent diffi- 
culties will speedily Yanishlif^l^e you* 

115« Inow proceied'tD^-clbte this long and im- 
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portiuit .Leftecibyprescntinff^toyoH the c^Uf^*) 
tioo of thete Iwaivcrbs^ both of yvhldiift Sri^^gi^* 
/ar, tnd every irrcSgiihrity is worthy of ^our sfrkl^ 
acteqtioo. 

-^ I ••■''• ■ 

Infinitive MofiK*. 

/ rr» ' I ' ...I.I . 1 ■ ' 

To have, . , 

. iNbicATivj Mode; ' ' ' . ' 

• ■•• .' * ■.'..' 

• Singular. fturtd.' ' ■ ' 

«ClfltPenoa, Ibat^- Wehav^, 

^ J 2d Person, Thoo hast, Yea havei 

3d. Pcnoiiy He/she, or it bas or . ; , . 

hath., , .. Tbey.have* 

■ . . ".' "... . " 



*« * • ■ ^ 



IV * 



-Thotiha4Br, . roablid, ::. ,i;.: . 
-He;,»|ie,orrtM,; ,/ ;,^Theyli)id. ,:,,..v^ , 

•^Isbally'or.^Hiriunrey ^ WeaMifiryHilifhtCfK,^ 
-Thou fthalt, or ¥^t» Inve^ Yo« iliiai,orwiIl^hRvo, ; 
-Re, she j or it, sliall or will. 

■ have. : llieydMdl^cikwiO^Unne; 

SnwawfeTiVE t^ODE, * ' ■ '• ■ 



Ul haTe^:or may, mighty Weoldy could, or shooM, haVe. 
tf -fbom (*^y«, or may, .,.. ■ ■ m ■ ■ < .u ^ i h wn* 

if he, she, or if, have, or mayest , ■ "to ve*. 

tt ire have, oir may, — — • — — "- have* 

If yoB have, or may, ■ ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — havcr. 

if they have, or may, • ■ • ■ ' ■ ■■ ■■ r — have. 
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...jLetmehsiy^^ . < . Let us have, . U 

Qave^thoa. . . Havoyov, . ■ ., 

' Let faim^tter. or it have. Let them have. 

Participles. 

. . • . ' . . . "" 

. 4^we. — Having. 

,,■ ■, ,.\ .Peww!,— Had, 






116* Tfaough I, have inserted AiiJlA^ tde thrr4 
person siDgiUar of the jxreseiit of the fddicsitive, it^ 
is hardly ever used. ^ Uh out of ^date^ and ought' 
to be wholly laid asldew •- •' 

117. The verb to be is still more irregulsA-, bnt,^ 
a little attention to its irre^hiritieswillpreyeiit all 
errors in the use of it. , •■ 

• i . . '..It- ^ 1 • ' 

lNFINtTIV£.M0DE. 

,-■ Joht .. 

iNDICAriVB Moot. ' 

Singktar. JPlwralm 
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3d PerspDy He, riie, or it is. Thpj are^ > 
p jf'— Iwas,. We were, 

•rj»S \ ^'^^ ^"l^j ' Yba we*e, 

♦line. ^ _^^_jj^^ gj^^ J,, it^ ^^^ They wei^ 

{--r-IaltaIl,orwill,be, We shall, or «rill> be^ 
— 7>Tboa8]ialtyOr wilt, be, Yoo sfaall^or will, be, 

' l^iqrBfu^GTivc Mode. 

f iri Ve> or inay,' ki|jlM^ Wonld^ coidii, 6r dibiiid, l^ 

i If Tb(m.be, o<Httayy..-f t ^.-....J Lbc. 

Prfj. J If He, she, f»9\t^Hi ormayest, ■ i ■ \ mi ' 
Tims, "i If We be, or.mjay^ A "ii . ■ . i - — ^ r-be« 

1 If You be,' or . may.^ ■■ ' ' < i ■ ' be« . 

llf They be, or x^.^l^ : \ -^be ' 

{If I were, 
IfTbonwert, 
tfHe,riie,o^itwe, 
If We were, 
IfYouHrere, • .^' 

IfThey were,' 
, ' 1 •■ ., • • • t « i» 

lMt>afiATIVB MODC. > 

Let me be, . Le^tisbe, 

'He thOQ, ^e you, 

i . . |«thiai,sbeyOriVbe. M^tfattnbe*^ '''\ 



.oi:th«.|Qo^MMi«ilti/i> thNii#odt adb the o^i^ga^ 

vritfijout an 1/ before it. Thez/Vislonlf ^ttt^iif'tiili' 
mfMrks-j^f(4fa^iHM)dfui! A^erb^SsLslway^ in that 

by the verb is expressed condiibnallj^;^ ^ whefr 
the action or state of being is, in some way or 
other, dependent .•noNmer ^bti*^ sl^tion or state of 
being. But, of this I^S|haU speak more at large 
when I come to the Sj^ntdx'of Verbs. 

119. There reoMtan few woids^to be said about 
the signs i the defective verbs ^ aiid iht. impersonal 
verbs. Thesfgns, may, mighl^ 'cun\ could^ will^ 
wouldj shall, ^oM^ and miijii^hayeal^^ originally^ 
been verbs, , thou^t they rave<fidWtbetome* defective 
in almost all ihdfjMiri^,'aA(t^seryfi'o^ly* as signs to 

other verbs.' '^H^, indeed^ J3',F^ o( a. i^gotit 

verb: as^jEf^Viu^iA^j^ii^i/i^^ll^'tWf^^ 

wJM k^mlUM^ The wvrd i \^oidd' ' iir certainly the' 

pgMtttEiBeoaii#pa»9ive^m 

a)id|^;iAdQetlji!i^i4 Asea^^'s^,'|)»i]jyc\parverb n»w, in 

certain cases : as, ''I wouti he were rich.^' That 

is to say, I desir^^^'^i^fi^Piirigii or, it is my will^ 

ingj^e qri giri qF t hesft wnr diirfluft rndDe-CUnDUS than 

uisefulr- A^Bfre} idparuf ) tWt ^MMt^^' thHr'^ori^ 
is'^nopgh^. - The m iv Cr dUghi^^^itthy detwtive Sn 
mtJ^Fof] its^iparisr _ K is no 

other tlan'a part of the yerb/^o 9^e^ and is become 
ought by corruption..i FoP' iiistQk])ce ; " I ought to 
write to you,"- idC&ttsV ^h>t *■ \ iw*bfc rprtform- 
^nce of the act of writing jM)/yi|!u.rj Ought is made 
use of only in the /^r^^^/iuik^rand, for that reason, 
a great deal has been lost to our language by this 
corruption. As. to 'ibb net-b^wHldh some Gram- 
marians have cal}ed frnpersonal, there ajcpi, in fact, 
no such things 'iii,.'!^^<£nglish Languaf««t By im- 
/rfr^i>/}a/.FcrIjafitteanU a.v^cki tb«^<ba^voJ i^un or 
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l/mAAni^hrrrh^ cnoalitiaiive ^mteV-^Tit)' p^t^oti <)t* 
Ibbii^diatiiythe aoior, orroeeivet-o^ or 

ibat/is/Jovbebigk fiiluB : ^^ it 'roiits/^ Is ^some 
cMfisdiSnimpsrsanal Terb v^but the prtnoun iV re- 
pfffijcnt&ithtc person. : Lo€^ •again t^ Letter VI, antd 
afipairigr9pkBi&>^and^6l. Yoa tritl^tfaere find v^hsti 
U is -t<(iteiLtkt8ii/,i in sachcaseS) represents. 

120. Thus Lviiinre oimcliidlsd'tBf'L^tter ^o^ 
'Slymdlc^y a>f\<irerbs, ^ whi^h h hf hr- Uie inost tm* 
{iiorunt .part H>f iihe subject. ' &reat^s: liave jbeim 
ioj cndcavoufv to'ipaka the ^tntttterktiear to ymii 
liflmiaiwareyiithitt) after* Atjirii 'rficUHHf of tha 
Lectery lymir mttA y^l* b^i^eatly (i6tifirsed» ' Vok 
iKmhtfyeliaditf glimps^^it 6teiyithiDg^in^he]jeC- 
ter^ hut Will baveeeeii ittfthi^j^^ tiearl)r. ;fia<,' iby 
deafi Ji^mes, 4^y the >bo(Bik }«stde for a dajr or two. 
Then :icad the Vii^ho)>e 'letter \agaia amf ag^^faK 
Head iteociy,^ while y*UMil4nd is dear, ^nd ^hiiib 
sbiggards.ardosnorii^i' <W#ite'it dowil. Lay 'ft 
aside for another day or two. Clcp^ your ovm 
vvriikig. TAiwi as y^ piroceed ; and, at the -end 
fif your copying, yon wUi understand cleai-ty all th6 
contents-.of tl^iLexter* Do not >aff tempt ^o'stddy thb 
httiet piece b^ipiece, id yodrfeadtiigs as well "as in 
your copyinga igO' clean throiY^hout. 1^ yon h\\ts^ 
these inatmctioQSy the^^emaidJngpart <>f.7bUF- task 
willbe.iEcryeasfaBdipk»Mant. : ' 
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ETYMOLOGY OF ADVERBS* ^ 

Vi\» IN Letter III, and in paragraphs 27 
and 28, you will find a descriptioir of this part of 
speech. Read again those two paragraphs^ in or- 
der to refresh your memory. There is not mtich 
to be said about adverbs wider the head of Etymo- 
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logy. They are. wqrds liable to 'few TariaftkMif. 
Adverbs are very oumerousi and may be dtTided 
into five principal classes ; that is to say, Adverbs 
of /ii7t€, of place f ol order ^ of quaiUyj and of nkm- 
net. This last class, which is the most numerous^ 
is composed of those which are derived, immedi- 
ately, from adjectives, and which end in fy: as, 
especially J pariicularfy^ thankfully* 
', li22. The^e adverb^, ending in fy, are, for the 
^ost. part,, ibrmed by simply adding ly to the ad* 
j^ve.: .z&^t$pfcial l^omts especially ; but, if the 
adjkitjve.^nd ip^, tfaaty is dianged into i in form- 
jfpff the: adverb.i ^s^ iappyf hap^y ; steady ^ sied^ 
Mfjjf*^ IC. the adjective end in /«, the e is dropped 
.juTorq^ing the adyerb } as, possMe^ possibly. 

.123* Some few adjectives have degrees of com" 
parison:, as, " often^ oflerur^ ojtenest : and .those 
^hich are derived from irregular adjectives, art 
^irregular in forming (h^ir degrees of comparison: 
;9Awd(f better f dest, ,:, . 

124^ Some adverbs m simple^ or single; others 
compound. The farmer ioonsist of one word, tht 
latter of t^w^ or mqre words i- as, happily ; at prtf^ 
stnl^ fum-a-days ; vyhjpU Idst means, at the days 
ihat now arff Another adverb of this description 
jf^^by-i^fi ^y; which lis 'UScd to express, in a short 
time; and literally .ii vikcixi^ . near and near ; be* 
cause by itself, as an adverb, means near^ close be-!- 
side»_ VV^^hen .Adverbs are compound, tlie words 
composing them ought to be connected by a hyph^n^ 
or hyphens, as in/tfie<fibqve i^^amples of now-a- 
days and by-and-iy. 
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LETTER X« 



--• /iJ ' ETTUOLOGY^OF PREPbSlTIONS^ 

' W5. LETTEft' III, pat'agraphs 29 and SO, has 
taught yod of what d)escription of 'Wdi:d^ Frepisi' 
iidns are. • The chief use of th'eiii is to'^^kpi^esd the 
^difierent relations otcohnexiotis^ whieh'Uon'^ harie 
With each other, br^ ih #hlch 'lakitii 'siinA V tt]^ 
regard to each othi^ y as^ Joiin' ^itjbs m6ney (i 
Peter; Peter redeivies' mcJfifejp' /r<7m John^ ^ 
'ixseless to attempt to go ioto'ctlHous' inquh'ies as jto 
the dfigin of pi^positioi^ J Ttttyj never chail^e 
their ending", they are always WHt:^ ii^ the sam 
manner. Their <i^£ is the iniift ^tiHiig f o.lbe c6nj- 
-sidered; and that will betdm^VeVyclealr to ^csk^ 
when yto come to the syntax. 

Ufk Thereare ivto abbreinalions^ or shfrtinings^ 
of pnepdisilions, which I will n6r?C€piiere, because 
they are in constant use", and ^may excite doubts \xi 
your mind. They area and 6^^- Sri,^f anr'a huMt^ 
ing ; he is a com! ng; it is one ^'clock. The a, 
thus added, is a/, without doubt ; as, I am at hunC^ 
ing ; he is at coming. Generally this is a vulgar 
and redundant manner of speftktdje ; but it is in usi. 
In mercantile accounts you will frequently see this 
a made use of in a very odd soft of way : as, " six 
bales marked 1 a 6." The merchant means, *^six 
hrales marked- from I ta^^*'^ *■ Btn,' this I take to 
be a relick of the Norman French, which Was 
once the law and merdintile IdngOage of' England ; 
for, in French, i, with an aecenty*means to ot ad 
I wonder that merchants, who are generally men 
of sound sense, do not discontinue the nse of this 
mark of afifectation. And, I beg you, my dear 
James, to bear in mind, that the mly use of word^ 
is to cause our meaninz. to be clearly understood i 
and that the b^t woros ire Aio%«^H9\Ai& "vtvW 
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miliar to the ears of the greatest number of per- 
sons. The o\ wltK Ad vaUh of elision, means, 
o/*, or of thtj or on^ or on the : as, iwo o'clock, is 
the same s|s|o,8fi9^4fiorf/':Merol«ck^.wlwo accord^ 
ing to the clock, or two on the clock. 

vl27. fi^ta.th^{u:q;M>siUoq%{Mfhf<^iarcyQine^ to 
yerlis.or other iTords.: .m iP'^u/^f) <o i<n^ifHa^<), 
Id be overdaue^ it .^puld be :to :^aste our Ume^ to 
i^ejidjt in.any Bt^uxDents.i^bQvit them; ,for,.tte9e 
aiie .04£€r ;«9v^4s:7tha^,|ta (ive^ 2M> .'^i^i to be <£9/m. 
If wejwere.4jp: jg0|^ .iq thif» ws|yi; ^(o,the .subject of 
iiitxcompj9iiiti(m^^\HQip^^ wjSf^x^ shojAU'we: atpp? 
^hanlgfc/,.tfefiii}i^, \jd^^ Xb^seiWC 

^l^i()l^/u^«|^M^f; bu^^jF vvh^t. i£5^to^i^ toienter 
jf|P,.and speRdiW time fin»iiinq^iiriesn9f,{iB«r^ car 
lUpsity ? At i^ % ;99«0^Sj i <iQd for EeWfws of £91^ 
!^ fi^UffiP^i'Vdfc^eb^w^^^^b^ iJw^ wwt ipf other. peo» 
jple^s brows, to spendthi»irt^Bif(ji^(thi9^,W9nner<,.9tQd 
to |pfdl^.resuU^fvtfaeir.9tM^ for; jou, 

Hviwi wilLhave^^9>;53rn:whfit.yw.-^2j^.ara4*vJwt jou 
&ij>k.^,wl^t )^,wpfff, HJw tQ>ayfti4 ^veryitWnif 
tl^t.ten^^ftj9ryrti(i^ty.,.,. V i. 

.i^ li; )' .-'. .; ; •. ..'.'> I ". ; ...I .ii.-' ■ , : 

-TiA.\ ^ 'V. ' ? r " ' ; . "!■ ■ V '! " ' ' '! Hi '* '" ' .V , ^ !^ y ^ i ■■.■I?. > ! ■■' ; 
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01 1^4 INiLetlrnilll; f»r8giia|db.oSfl,i9Goliiiave liad 
fiidesQf!ipti^n.of .ihillsQrt0f<is^idr(h^an^>a]io! some ac«- 
countictf ihevi^^.of AhfetttjiSome bfiiheoi are cali* 
eft (ti|/^a<»ff^>Kopju8«li0iifl, ibod others («f^^MM£(n^. 
They 4dl : Mrve to join rtqgeUitr words, jor /parts' of 
senienoss:;; .b«t^ tber.ibrmer>.txf)feess tmuniein ia 
<b0..actif)ns9 9r sates ,o{ heing; jespx^sedbyihe 
vexb: M fjcmMml I talL .Theiiattena j^&'scmitffi : 
|L$r ynti taik^ vtut I.>acti \13iefwondsof this part of 
4^^ mfiet,y^q^im i\m ^^xd^^ Tb£,Y/:ax^^«^ 
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ways spelled in onie and the same vny* Tn theni- 
'selves they present no difficulty ; ' hut, as^ you. will 
see by-and»by, to use them propei'Ijr, i/^ith' other 
yrords, in the forming of sentences^' deinands a due 
portion of your attention and care* 
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CAVT^ONART MCMAIIK^* 

iifv Dear Jaktej, 

* * . • • I • 

give yoiia caution br ivco with te^ard to the con- 
tents of the foregoing' LETTERS. *; 
130. There ^e sdii)^ words, Which, under difr 
ferent circumstances, belong to mbre than one pari 
of. speech, as, indeed, you hav6 se^n, in the J^/c- 
'ciples. But, this is by no liieans Confined' to' fhs^t 
j)ariicutar descHpt ion oi Words, tact. Here art 
is a verb ; but the ad performi^d by me s1io\rs the 
very same "word in the capacity df a noun. Hie 
message was sent by him ; he stood by kt the time* 
)n the hr$t of these examples 'i^ is a preposition; 
In the la^t an adverb. Mind, therefore, that it is 
the sense in which the word is usedy ^ndnot iHe let^. 
iers of which it is cbmposed^ that determines what 
IS the part of ispeech to which it belongs. ' 
J' 131. Never aliempi to gel by role any part, pp 
your instructions. Whoever falts into, that prac-. 
tice soon begin3 to esteem the powers of memory 
pxott than tiiose. of reason) and the former are' 
despicable indeed tvhen compared to the latter*. 
\Vhen the fond parents of an eighth wonde/ .o>f tte; 
World call him forth into the middle of t|ie parloqr 
tp repeat to their visiters' some speiech of a. pl'av^. 
liAfw irAgiy \\au\A they be, tf un^ owe. Ns^i^'t* v^ 
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tfifi^i that t]|^ lull's eQdoiymjSots equalled tb«i^ 
of ? parro.t or a. bull-fiinirfi.l Yet,, a Germaa tird- 
tt^^tj: xioiiXi jw^ either of tj^ese uiore pfirG^ 
in. this 8pe(;ie9 otorsUory. It is thia loode. of teach- 
ing, which is prsiclj^ed. ui the. ^eat schpob, tiM 
assists very much in making dunces ot" Lords and 
Country Squires. They " ^t their lesson i^* that 
is to say, they repeat the words of it ; but, as to its 
sense and meaninfy they s^lfipa? have any under- 
standing. This operation is sometimes, for what 
reason I know pot^ calHed g.etting a ihing by heart • 
It mustj I should think, mean ^ hear*t ; that is to 
say, by hear it. That a person nux S^^ ^P^ retaio 
and repeat a lesson in this way, without any efiR>rt 
of thq mi^df, is v^ry clear froio (be fact, of which 
We have daijy p^pof, that people sing the words 
land tune of a song with perfect correctness^ at the 
^ery time when Ihey are m.QSt seriously thinl^ihg 
f^nd debatinjj^ in thejr minds abqut matJLers of ^real 
importance to th^ip^ 

^ )3^. I have cautipned you before 'agaipst ^tudy- 
ih^ the foregoipg instructions piece-miqal ; that is 
to say, a lilllfi bit at a tiiQe. Read a Letter aU 
through at once ; aud> now that you have come to 
the end qt my io^tmctions on Etymology , read aU 
the Letters throu^^ at opc^ ; do this, repeatedly ; 
taking ca^e to^ proceed slowly and carefully ; and^ 
at the end of a few days, aU the matters, treated of 
ivili form a connected whole in your mind. 

133. Before you proceed to th^ Sy,ptax« Irtf 
jfourselj a little^ thus : copy a short 8i;utlince from 
any book* Xben write down the yi^ord$« Qoe b; 
one, and wri^e against each what p^rtbJT ^pe^j 
you think it ^elpngs to. Then look for each wore 
in the dictionary, where you will find the several 
^arts of speech denoted by little letters after tl^ 
word: s* is {or substantive, or noun ; pro* for pro- 
noui^; a. for ar de; v. a. for verb aptive; v^ n* 
hr verb mvii^v adj. for adjective ; <{<&« fyr ad«> 



verb ; pre. for prepositioa ; cofu ibr OMixgiiictkii ^ 
int. for interjection. It will give you great plea- 
sure and encouragement when you find that you are 
right. If you be sometimes wrong, ^is lyill pplf 
urge you to renewed exertion. You wiH be propcT 
to see, that, without any one at your elbow, yo^ 
have really acquired something which you can ne?* 
ver lose. You will begin, and with reason, to 
think yourself learned ; your sight, thpugh thet 
objects wi.il 9tiH appear a good djpai cpn^sed, wiUi 
dart into every part of the science ; andj you wilt 
pant to complete what you will be cohyi^^d y^ijl 
have successmlly begun. 



LETTER XIII. 

« 

SYNTAX GCNCftALLY C0NS1D£RE9. 

« 

My Dear James, , 

134;. I^ Lettei; I|, paragraph 9^ I sborllf 
expi^^ to you tJjie xpea/oing of tbe wp^() Sy:Hta,x» 
^s t^at ^rd is used i^ the te^^hing oif griUBiQUur* 
Ues4 that par^grapb agaii^. n 

1^35. We are, tben, now ^tering upon chia 
^^^ocb of. yotjur study ; a,ud it is my o^ct to (escli 
yqvL bpyx to giv£ aJI t^e w<\rc|^ you rn^kt use o| 
their prop/er situatiq^ when you c(^ne to put them 
into, seittmc^* JB^ausp, tbcHigih ^very word (hat 
yjQi:f zpd^e use of n^ybe correcytly Spelled ; that lii. 
iQS^Yf may have all the letters in it th^t it ought 
to have, and no more than it <night to liave t aod> 
though all the words may, at the same titpe, be 
(be Et words to use iu order to.express what yoa 
wish to express ; yet, for want of ^ due observance 
of the principles a^ ^ules of Syntax, your sen- 
|^^P9jBs i^ay b^ i^cpcre^, ai|d| in some cases, 
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thef may not express wbat you wish them to es<* 
press. 

1S6, I shall, however, carry my instructions a 
little further than thie construction*, of itidepeiideiit 
sentences. I shall make some remarks ^pon thd 
manner of pulling sentences together ; and on the 
, things necessary to be understood, in order to cxi- 
^ble a person to yvrite a series of sentences^ These. 
remarks will show you the use of figuratiye lah*^ 
guage, and will, I hope, teach you now to avoid 
the' very common errorof making your writing con* 
fused and unintelligible. 



LETTER XIV. 

SYNTAX.' 

'rhe Points and Marks mad^ use of in Writings 

My Dear James, 

137. THERE are, as I informed you m para- 
graph 9, Letter II, Points made use of in the niak« 
kigt or writing, of sentences ; and, therefore, we 
HVust first notice these ; because, as yoii will soon: 
see, the sense, or meaning, of the words is very 
Aiueh de|;)endent updti the points which are used 
along with them. For instance : " you will be rich 
if you be industrious ^ in a few years," Then again: * 
•* you wilt be rich^ if you be industrious in a few 
years" Here, though in both sentences, the, words 
and also the order of the words are precisely the 
same, th^ meaning of one of the sentences is very 
different from that of the other. The first sentence 
means, that you will, in a few years* linie^ be rich, 
if you be industrious now. The second means, 
that you will be rich, some time or other ^ if you be 
industrious in a few years from this time. And all' 
this great difierence in mt«n\ti^ l^s ^^ ^|[^m isRxst 
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se^) , produced solely by the difference in the sUua* 

tion of iht xomma, Fut another, comma after the 

last word industrious j and the meaningbecomes dubi- 

ous.: A memorable proof of the great importance 

of attending to points was given to the English n2(- 

tipn in the year 18 17, A, Committee of the House 

of Lords made a report to the HQUse» respecting 

'certain political clubs. A secretary of one of those 

^djubs presentieid a petition to the House^ in which 

'he declared positively^ and offered to prove at th|B 

bar, that a part of.^he report was totally false. At 

first their Lordships , blusxered, r their high .blood 

^seemed to boil : but ^ Is^t, the Chairman of the 

Committee ap'o\c^ized Tor the report by ' saying, 

that there.;ought. to have been a full point where 

there vras ' only a cm/iui / and that it was tk^, 

Ivhich made that false, . wbicn would • otherwise 

have been, and which was int^ded tG^j>e, true ! 

138. 'irhese points b^ing, then, thfngSrof so much 
consequence in the forniing of se^tei^ces, it is ne- . 
cessary that I explain to you.theuse of them, be- 
fore I proceed any further* There are four of 
them : the Full-JPfint^ ov, Periods the Colon ; the 
Semi- Colon ; tht Comma, ,„' 

1^9. The Full'Foinl is a single dot, thus [. ] , aiui 
it is used at the epd of every complete sentence* 
That is to say, at the end of every, collection of 
words, which makes a full and complete meaning, 
and is not necessarily connected with other coU 
lections of words. But a sentence may consist of 
several members^ or divisions j and. then it is 
called . a compound sentence. When it has no 
division, jt is called a simple sentence ; Thus, : 
"Th^ people suffer great misery." This is a 
sinlpl^ sentence; but, '^ The people suffer great 
niisery, and daily perish for want,''' is a compound 
8ent€3)ce; that is to say, it is compounded, or madb 
up, of two simple sentences* 

14Qa The Colon^ which is vrnVVta ^v^ \^\^ 
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next to tbe FuU-Poinl in requiring a coln^tee 
sense in tbe words, tt is, indeed, often lued when 
the sense is complete, but when there is sottiething 
still behind, which tends to make the sense fulkr 
er clearer* 

141. The Semi-Colon is Written thus [;], aiid it 
is used to set off, or divide, simple sentencies«. in 
cases where the Comma is not quite enou|^ to 
Ineep the meaning of the pimple sentences sidfi- 
ciently distinct. 

14^. Hie C^^mma is written thus [',]f and is used 
to matic the shortest pauses in reacling, and the 
itnaHest divisions in writing. It has, by some 
graminarians, been given as a rule, to use a comma 
to set off every part oT a compeund sentence^ 
"^fhtch part has in It a verb not ui.die infinitive 
loMAfe; and, tertaiidy, this is, in senerlil, proper. 
But, !i is not alwaytprbper : and, besides, commas 
ate used, in numerous .tases, to set off patt^ which 
Ihave no verbs in them ; and even to set ,off single 
words, which are not verbs ; and of this the v^ sen- 
tience, which I am now Writing, gives y^ ample 
proof. The comma marks the shortest pause that we 
.make in speaking ; and it is evident, diat, in many 
-cases, its me must depend upon taste. It is some- 
times used to give emphasis^ or weighty t6 the Word 
after which it is put« Observe, now, the followipg 
two sentences : ** I was very well and cheetfiil last 
**week; but am rather feeble and low-spirited 
•* now." •* I am very willing to yield to your kind 
** requests ; bui^ I will set your harsh commands 
*< at defiance.^' Commas are made use of, vrhta 
phrases, that is to say, portions of words, apce 
thrown into a sentence, and which are not absof 
Intely necessary to assist in its grammatical con- 
struction. For iustance : ** There were, in th€ 
^* year 1817, petitions from a million and a half of 
*^ men, who, as tluy dislinclTy qllegedf were suffdfr- 
V iug the greatest possible hardships," The twa 
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phrases, ihiitiiehy may'b^ kK ddc fii tHe t^idhi^y 
sMd still the seMeofe wiH hivt its full gtaMbribm- 
cal construction* ' 

14^. Let vs now take a cotnpOimd -sentende or 
two, containbg i^U tbe four poiMs; '* JTti a i^ndc^ 
*< liberty it is tMremely dahgei-otfs w itiAei dH-- 
^ ilinct order of ^he 'pfrofessi^n ^f '^ois. ^^. sibsd- 
^ Skills ttiotfarchies ^hh is mece^fsai^ 'fot iht safety 
** of the prince, and tfri^ frdm Iht^ttiaih ^i^hicipile 
M^ their eomeittKion, \Htichisthat of ^veiftiing 
*' by fiear s but in free states the pitffessfoA of 3 
*< «^ier, Yaiten >s$)ag)y and therely as a pttlKssfoiiy 
** is jusrfy Ml obj^ec^ of jeakMsy. In th^ ibb man 
** should lidK up arms, hut wHh to vieii(r to defend 
** his iMiaitiyliiid <^ lawn : 'he puts ^the^tizett 
^ ivfam tie ^etfteM the oamp ; bat It ^ becidse !^ in 
^ a «i^0n^ a^ frbuM ciodthtee sos^^f lie tbekti 
M ihittstff for a wtiU« a soklkr. T!)«^ faWtf tltereibrtj 
^* and QOHBiiiutkn €ff Che8^ldi!ig^ni^lAo>vin> sucte 
^ state as (hut of a perpetutil standi^^ seldter, \i&&. 
** lup to no other professioti than that ^ wirir : ^d 
^^ it was not till the reign of Henty V7I, iftoft the 
^^ kinj^of -EnglfUid had so much fl» a ginfd about 
•* their persons/* • 

This passage is taken fihom B^htiiilAt*h Ootn- 
saentanries, Book- t. Chapteir 13^^ Vtre ate four 
ftomplete sentence. f%e firM is a sftttple sen- 
tence. The other three are coinpouhd sebtences. 
Each of these latter has its mettHbefs, all veryju* 
diciouslyset off by points. The word s^, in the 
third sentence, ought to be ^uck'y br ttie wdrds d 
uiizen bught 10 lie repeated. But,* with this trifling 
esttteption, these Mt very beautiful mi^inets. Ko- 
Yfaing Sfifected or eonfosed hi (heni : all is slaiplei 
clear, and haresonious. 

144. You will now see, that it i^ ^uite hnpossi- 
ble to giYe any precise rules for the nse -of thesd 
IN^veral poiafts. Much must be left tb t^sce i 
iomeCbittg must depend iipoti iM ^ight W&ich W« 
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m^V'wish to g^ve ta particular wordsi. or pbraf^;. 
and . 30ibething. on tbie seriousness, or the levity, oC: 
the subject, on which we are writing. . . 

.. 145* Besides these poinds, howeveri there are 
certain grammatical signs, or .marks, which a^re: 
made use pf i^.the writing of sentences : the mark- 
oyparerUhesiSf. ^hojpiark ol interjpgation^ the mark 
of ^xcjlamcUiq^ i\\t afioslrophif otherwise called Che 
iq^*^.of.^lision,.>nd.t,he h^ph^n. ,, ,,- ■ , ^ 

l!^.. The ifi^rK, of parenlh^U l€OfmiSW of tw^^ 
curve^^ffVok^ dr^wji across the lipe pf writiqgty' 
oVqippi^lpit., its use is to enf:Ipse a jphitase, thrown* 
^ tiastjjy. to^as^jst in elucidating our. subject, or J# 
:|dd jqr^f tf^ipur as^rtions or argumeqts. . JSur,* 
y^servje^jtbefpareatiu^is. pvight tp bif^yecy. spsM'iagly* 
u^e^v ^vliir/;isi npc^^ssarily an inUrrupter : M bneato 
in i^^n t^ji[^u[lar,,coprse. pf tl^^ :iQind : it t^8^ 
to diYeft ^t^t^^oii from thf^piajn Qbjeci:>pf itfie 
^cnteijyqe. ;r,J5Tr^Jl give you, from Mt* Tull„ Chap* 
|iJI!^I,,ap|j(^taajCe of the; op^ission of the parjenthe-' 
f ia,. an(d . ^al^jpf ; |he proper employment of it; 
^f;pA4f»Apir[j^ Vbpught also, with others of the'aa^ 
^\ dept^, >i|ia^;]H^eaver):)V3s tp. be frightened with i^ed 
^' cloth, with the feathers or the heart of aa ow)^ 

*/ frog;i.^ppiIi|^ t^e fruits of tJi^ fiejds.and gardens^ 
*',.The^nf^entSf 'h^kv^ng np ratipnal principles oc 
V theory, of agiricphure, placed their chief cpnli* 
*^ den9^ lin magical charms and enchantments, 
" which. hq, who has t(ie. p?ilience or curiosity tg 
^' ready 03^ fipdf upder the title aforemeotionedi 
*' ip- i^AT^t *o.*yAi^*o farid.even Golumeli^a is a$ 
^yjulsqmif ^any pfthemj^ all written in very h^t 
<( Is^iguages which is most of the erudition tha( 
<< can be acquired, as to field husbandry, from tb$ 
y\ Gr^k and Latin writers, whether in verse or 
f* prose." For want of the mark pf parenthesis in thp 
^r^c.pf these sentences, we almost think, at the dose 
^i\U thiU (be author ^ spe^k'mg of the crows^ an<} 
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not of Heaven^ being frightened from spoiling the 
fruits of the fields and the gardens. But, with re- 
gard to the use of the parenthesis, I shall, speak, 
perhaps, more fully by- and-by; for, the employ- 
ment of it is a matter of some importance. 

147. The mark q! inter rogation^ which is writ- - 
ten thus [?], is used when a question is asked : aS| 

** Who has mi/ pen? What man is Ihaif* In thest 
^nd numerous other cases, the mark is not neces- 
sary to our clearly comprehending the meaning of 
iht writer. But, this is not always the case. 
\^' What does he say? Put the horse into the 
stable." Again : " What does he say ? Put. the 
horse, into the stable ?" In speakings this great dif- 
ference in the meaning, in this instance, would be 
fuljiy expressed by the voice and . manner of the 
speaker; but, in writing, the mark of interroga-* 
tion.is, you see, absolutely necessary in order to 
accomplish the purpose. 

148. The mark of exclamaiipn^ or admiration^ 
h written thus [1], and, as its name denotes, is used 
to distinguish words or sentences that are exclama<« 
tory, from such as . are not i " What do you say I 
" What do you say?" The difierence in the sense 
is very obvious here. Again : ^* He is going awdff 
" to-night J He is going away to-night J* The last 
simply states the fact ^ but, the first, besides staling 
the fact, expresses surprise at it. 

. ; 149. The Apostrophe^ or^mark of elision^ is a 
comma, placed above the line, thus [']. Elision 
jcoeans a cutting off ; and this mark is used for that 
purpose : as don't^ for do not ; tho\ for though^ 
fov'd^ for, toved. I have mentioned this mark, be- 
cause it is used properly enough in poetry; but, I 
beg you never to use it in pr^sc in one single 
instance during your whpljs life. It ought to 
be called the mark not t)!^ e/i^/o/i^ but of laziness 
»od vulgarity. It is ne9e$aary as ibfi xsi'd.xV^^>\:4(. 
possessive case of ^ounai ^ ^ov]^ Vukh^ ^^^xv W 

d3 . 
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Letter V^ paragraph 47. That is its use, 
aay other etRployment of it is an abuse. 

150. The Hyphen or CoHjoinetj is a little line^ 
drawn to connect words, or parts of words : as in 
sea-fish; water-rai. For, here are two distinct 
words, jliough they, in these instances, make but 
<me. Soaietiines the Hyphen is lised to connect 
ttiany words together: "The never-to-foe forgot- 
•* ten cruelty of the Borough-tyrants,** Whfen*, In 
writing or in printing, a line ends With part at tt 
word, a hyphen is placed after that part, in order 
to show that that part is to be joined, in the read- 
ing, with that which begins the next line. 

151* These are all the grainmaiical marks ; but, 
there are others, used in writing for the purpose 
•f saving time and words. The mark otqtMialion^ 
or of <Hing. This mark consists of two comrftas 
placed thus " There were many men.** It is 
used to enclose words, taken from other writtn^^ 
or from other persons' discourse; and, indeed, it 
U frequently used to enclose certain sentences, of 
words, of the writer, when be wishes to laark 
tiiem as wholly distinct from the general courst of 
any statement that he is making, or of any instruc- 
tion that he is givihg. I have, for instance, in the 
writing of these Letters to you, set off many of 
my examples by marks of quotation. In short, its 
. use is to notify to the reader that such and such 
words, or such and such sentencea, are not to be 
looked upon as forming part of the fegular tourse 
of tho^e thoughts which are at the present tim^ 
coming from the mind of the writer. 

152. This mark [f ] i» found in the Bible. It 
stands for I^rngraph. This {)$] is sometimes used 
instead of the Word SecHon. As to stars [*] and 
the other marks which are used for tlie purpose of 
leading the eye of tht reslder to JVb/e5, in the sam« 
page,, or at tbe end of the book, they are per'* 
Actly arbitnry, ' Y«u may ^st iw vXii^ ^>ir^o» 
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any tfiaria that yoti pjie«e. Bat, let tlic obstfir^fe 
to y<ni htttj ihij: JVbfw ought selidoto to ht itstmed 
to. Like parenthesises, they atie intetrapttrSf 
and much more troublesome interrupters, becau^ 
they generally tell a tfrnth longer story: The em- 
ploymg of them, arises, in almost all cases, Trotti 
confufsion in the mind of the writet. He fiiids the 
matter tod much/or him. He has not the talent tt> 
\rork it all up into one lucid whole; and, thei^tbtt^ 
be puts pm of it mto ^oies. Notes areseldodi 
nod. If the text; that is to say, the main patt 
of a writing, be of a nature to engage our earnest 
atttotion, we have not time to stop to read tbe 
notes ; and, if our attention be not earnestly cii- 
gaged by the text, we soon lay down tht volnttie^ 
and, of course, read neither note& ndtie^it. 

15S; As a mark of Jbbrevtdlioh^ the full pomt f^ / 
tised : as, «* Mr. Mrs/' But, t know of hardly any 
other words that oilght to be abbreviated; andU 
these were n6t, it would be all the better. Peo- 
ple may indulge themselves in this practice, until 
at last, they cortie to write the grtaler part of theii( 
words in single letters. The frequent usfe of ab- 
breviations is alSvays a mark of slovenliness and df 
vuljgwity. I havte known Lords abbreviate almost 
ihc half of ihefr words : it was, very likely, be^ 
canse they did not know how to spell them to the 
€nd. Instead of the word and^ you often see peo- 
ple put 6-, For what reason I should like to knqw* 
But to thiis 6- is sometimes added a c; thus: 6'C» 
And is, in Latin, ety and c is the first letter of the 
Latin word cetera^ which means, the like^ or so on. 
Therefore this <^c. means and the like^ or and so 
on» This abbreviation' of a foreign Word is a most 
convenient thing for such writers as have too mtlth 
indolertce or too little *ensc to say fiilly and clearly 
what they ought to say. If you Mean to say and 
Ihe like, or, and so «^tt, why not say it ? This ah* 
breriitam ti rtif freqQitti\\Y tivaiit ^^* tR ^tr^caassi^ 
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the writer having any idea of its import. A wri t^: 
oo grammar says ; '^ Whea these words are joiaieicl 
** to i/", since^ fire, they arc adverbs." But, where 
is Ihe like of //, or of since ? The best way to guard 
yourself against the comniittiug of similar errors if 
never to use this abbreviation. 

154. Tlie use of capitals and ilalicksl will no* 
tice in this place. In the books, primed beibretbe 
middle of the last century, a capital letter vms tise^ 
as the first letter of ever^ noun. Capitals are now 
used more sparingly. We usethiem at the begin- 
ning of every paragraph, let the word be what it. 
xnay ; at the begiuning of every sentence, which 
follows a full-point ; at the beginning of all proper 
namjis; at the beginning of all adjectives growing 
hui of the names of countries, or nations : sts, the 
^n^ish language V the French fashion; the Jmeri^ 
can government. We use capitals, besides, at -the 
beginning of any word, when we think the use o£ 
It likely to assist in elucidating our meaning, but 
in general, we use them as above stated. The use 
of Uaiick characters, in print, is to point out, as 
worthy of particular attention, the words djstin* 
guished by those characters. In writing with a 
pen, a stroke is drawn under such words as we 
wish to be considered to be in ilaiicks. If we wish 
words to be put in small capitals, we draw two 
strokes under them ; if in FULL CAPITALS, we, 
draw three strokes under them. .^ 

~155. The last thing I shall mention, under thiis 
head, is the caret [a], which is used to point up* 
wards to a pan which has been omitted, and which 
is inserted between the line, where the caret is 
placed, and the line above it. Things should be 
called by their right names, and this should be 
called the blunder'tnark, I would have )0 ', my 
dear James, scorn the use of this thing. 7hink 
before you write ; let it be your custom to write 
tor reel ty and iu a plain hand. Be as careful itut 
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neatness, grammar, and sense prevail, when, you 
write to a blacksmitii about shoeing a horse^^ as 
when you write on the most important subjects and 
when you expect what you write to be read by per ^ 
sons whose good opinion you are most anxious ta 
obtain or secure. Habit is powerful in all cases ; 
but its power in this case is truly wonderful* 
When you write, bear constantly in mind, that 
some one is io read and (o understand what you 
write. This will make your hand-writing, v^ 
also your meaning, plain. Never think of mending 
what^ you write. Let it go. No patching ; no 
qflir- pointing. As your pen moves, bear constautlf 
in mind, that it is making strokes which are to re* 
main /or ever. Far, I hope, from my dear James^ 
will be the ridiculous, the contemptible, afikctatioi»| 
of writing in a slovenly or illegible hand ; ur» that 
of signing his name otherwise than in plain let* 
tcrs. : 

156. In concluding this Letter let me caution 
you against the use of what, by some, is called thid 
dash. The dash is a stroke along the line: thuSi 
•* I am rich — I was poor — 1 shall be poor agaid.'i! 
This is wild work indeed !- Who is to know whall 
i& intended by the use of these dashes ? Thost 
who have thought proper, like Mr. Lindley Muf- 
ray, to place the dash amongst the. grammaiicat 
points i ought to give us some rule relative to its 
dififerent longitudinal dimensions in different cases. 
The inch^ the three- quarter -inich^ the half-inch, the 
quarter-inch: these would be sometliing determi« 
natf ; but, ^^ the dash,*' without measure, must be 
almost perilous thing for a young grammarian ta 
handle. In short, '^ the dash** is a cover for igno* 
ranee as to the use of points, and it can answer no 
other purpose. A dash is very often put, io 
crowded print, in order to save the room that 
would be lost by the breaks of distinct paragraphs. 
This is another matter. Here the dash comes 
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qflir afM point. It is the using of it b the bodjj^ 
of a sentence against which I caution you. 

■ 'v " — — . 

LETTER XV. 

STNTAX, AS RILATIKC TO ARTI(2Ln«: 

Mt DiAft James, 

157. BEFORE you proceedto my intmiclUiiis 
■ebtiTe to the employing of articles,. you will do well 
to read again all the paragr^iphs in Letter IV.. Our 
articks are so few in number, and they are subject 
Id so little variation in their orthography, tliic rtry 
finf errors can arise in the use of them* But, stil^,. 
errors may arise ; and it will be necessary to guard 
you against them. 

168*. You will not fall into Tery gross errors in. 
Ibe use of the articles. You will not say, as in the 
erroneous passage cited by Doctor Lowth, *^ and 
I persecuted this way unto iht death," meaning 
ieaih generally ; but, you may commit errors less 
flaring. <' The Chancellor informed the Queeft; 
i^ of it, and she immediately sent for tke Secre^-^ 
** tary and Treasurer.'* Now, it is not certahr,. 
here, whether the Secretary and Treasurer be not 
one and the same person ; which uncertainty would 
have been avoided by a repetition of the article : 
** /A« Secretary and /Ae Treasurer:" and, you will 
bear in mind, that, in every sentence, the very, 
first thing to be attended to, is clearness as to mean^ 

J 69. Nouns which express the whole of a spe* 
cies do not, in general, take the definite article: 
as, *' grass is good for horses, and wheal for men." 
Yet, in speaking of the appearance of the face of 
the country, we say, *' the grass loolcs well; the- 
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" whcit Is Mightfid'/*' tht r^ion 6f ifii^, is, tBatj 
vre are, in this last case, limiting our meaning to 
the grass and tht wheat, which are on the ground 
at this time. *^ How do haps sell? Bops tire dear; 
*^ but ihe hops look promising." In this respect 
there is a passage in Mr. TvLl^ which is faulty^ 
*^ Neither could weeds be of any prejudice t£ 
*' corn." It should be " i&e corn ;" for, he doejl^ 
nor mean coFiir universafiy, but Ihe standing com^ 
and Ihe corn amongst whicb weeds grow ; audy. 
therefore, the definite aclrcle is re^ired^ 

160. ^' Ten shillings- the bushel,'' and like 
phrases, are perfectly correct.. They meati, ** tent> 
*^ shillings J>y the bushel, or ybr tks bushe);" Isir 
stead of this mode of expression we soDdretimes lise^ 
*' ten shillings a bushel ;" that is to saf, tei> shil- 
lings /or a bushel, «r a. bushel at a. lime^ ^i^^fT 
bt these modes of expres^on is far preferable t^ 
per bushel; for, the per is not English, and is, ti>* 
the greater pait of people^ a. mystical sort o£ 
^ord. ,. .1 

16 1 • T^lie indefinite article a^ 9t an, in^ used widt 
ihe words day, month, year, and others : a$, onct.- 
a day/; twice a montb^ a thousand poui^s ^ yf ar«. 
It me^ns in a day, in a month ; in, or Jhr^ a y^ar^. 
and ihoagh per annum xne^ns th9 same as this l<ffit|. 
the English phrase is, in all respects, , the .bBQfl^. 
The same may be said of per cenL that is per ceitr 
iur»^ or, in plain English. Me hundred, or a hundred/l 
by ten per. centum we mean J^eri for the hund^ed^ 
or, ten for a hunired.; and wh^rcan wfc not,; thfsiii. 
say, in plain English, what we' mean ?^ . . ,, 

16^. When there are several nouns following the 
indefinite article, care ought to be taken, that it 
accord with them : " a dog, cat, owl, and sparrpw/* 
Owl requires an ; and, therefore,, the article musi 
be repeated in this phrase: as, '^ adog, a ciit^ 019. 
r owl, and a sparrow.'* 
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163. Nouns signifying fixed and settled collections 
of individuals: as, thousand, hundred, dozen, scores 
take the indefinite article, though they are of 
plural meaning. It is a certain nmss, or number^ 
OT mulliiude, called a score; and so on ; and the 
articFe agrees Vjth' these, understopd words, which 
are in the singular QUQ^l^er, 
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SYNTAX, AS REjLATING TO NOUNS.. 

. . ■ . • * ' 

My De"A.r James, 
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1 64. RE AD a^afn Letter V, the Subject oCWhicb 
Is the- Etymology of Nouns. Nouns are ^bMpr/i^i^ 
as it is caHedj'by verbs and prepositions; that is to 
say, these htter sorts of words cause nouns to beirt 
such or such a case; and there must be a concord^ 
or an agreement^ between the nouns. and the other 
1«rords, whicfij aloiig with the noilils/ compose 2^ 
sentence. ■ ■••■;■■■■•■.■• ' • . •' 

' 165. But these matters will be best explained 
i/vheh 1 come to the Syntax of Verbs; fot, until we 
lake the verb into account, we cannot go far in 
giving rules for the forming of sentences. Under 
the present heacf, therefore, I shall content myself 
with doing little more than to' give some furihei: 
account of the manner of usin^ tpe Possessive Case 
of nouiis; that b^in^'the only case to denote which' 
©ur nouns vary ikeir endings, 

166. This possessive case was pretty fully spoken 
of by me in the Letter just referred to; but, there 
are certain other observations to make with regard 
to the using of it in sentences. When the noun, 
which is ii^ the possessrve cast) is expressed by a 
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circumloctUiOQ ; that is to say^.by many words in liea 
of ooe, the^iga of the possessive case.is jomed to 
the last word: as, ^'J^An, the old farmer's, wife«r 
•* Oliver^ the spy's, evidence." It is, however,- 
much bettfir to say, '^ the wife of John^ the old 
" farmer. The evidence of (?/tWr, the spy.'* 

167. When two or more nouns in the possessive 
case follow each other and are joined by a coi^jun^ivc 
conjunction, the sign of the possessive c<is^( whefli 
the thing; poss^sed is the same, put to the last nouQ 
only : as, ^^ Peter, Joseph, and Richard's estate.^ 
In this example the thing possessed being one and 
the same thing, the sign applies equally to each of 
the three possessive nouns. But, '^ Peter's, Jo- 
<^' seph's, and Richard's estate," implie$ that ^ach 
has m esufj^i lOTi^i lea^^t, it will admit of thai 
meaning bef9g. given to it, while th^ forjxier phrase 

:-]L6S. . Sometimes the sign of < the .possessive case 
49)e(t'out, and a A^^tf/t i$ used in its stead: a^, 
'A< Reynold^, thtgevernmeni'S/f^." That is to say*) 
• * (he government s spy ;" or " the spy of ijks govera-^ 
.<* mentsi^' r> These two words, joined in this, maii^ 
joer, are called a compound poun ; and, to thi^com^. 
pounding of uQuns oui* langij^age is very much 
.prone. We say, *' chamher-Jloori horse-shoe^ dog*- 
V collar;" that is to say ifAaw^er'i floor, horse'v 
shoe, d^g's collar. » 

109. This is an advantage peculiar to our Jan- 
Ipiage. It enables us to say much in few words, 
'which always gives strength to language; and^ 
after clearness^ strength js the most valuable qua- 
lity that writing or speaking can possess. '' The 
>' Yprks lure- men flew to armsr." : If we could not 
compound our words, we must say, '^ the men of 
*' the shire of York flew to arms." When you 
come to learn French, you will soon see hpw 
much the English language is b$|tter thai^ the FrcocK 
ifi tt^is respect. * :; . • . ; 



. 170. Ymi unni <tabi care. When y^ 'fttlf Ibi* 
posset^ve ca)e, not to use after it words wlriidh 
create a ooiafiision ki meaninrg. Humk has tiris 
aflnienct'': *< They Sew to arms and attadte^ 
^* ^orHhumHr land's house, v/^£?/»» lliey put to 
death/' We knovr what is mednt^ because wkwn can 
fehte to persons oaly ; but, if it had been an attack 
onNorthttUberlaBd's mm^ theiiieaiiifigwould^hs^e 
hwt^ tifal Ihe mm were put to d$aih» Howiei^, 
At sefttenoe, as it stands, is suJB&cieftCly iaoefrrecti 
It shouid have b^n : <^ They >fiew toatins^ aUacl> 
** ed the house of NoithumberkKid} and pitt him to 
*« death/' 

171. A pass2^e&omDoGtoRH-ueftBLAi«, the 
•ttthor of Ltdures on, Rhetor k^ will give yott ano- 
Ifaer instance of trror m. the 'use of tfhe p^Msessiv^ 
case. I take k from the d4th Leetui^r '*^Jii«Ofli- 
'* paring Demosthenes and Cicero, most itf tfit 
^' Frendi critics are disposed to giT<B th!e -pftfer- 
^< ence to the latter« P. Rapin the' jibsuil, hkMkt 
^ paralkls which lie has drawn b«t*ween sottie of 
^< the most >einment Oreefc and Roman writeris^ 
^ miformly decides m, fafvour <if the Romans For 
^ the preference whioh he gites to C^cttiD, hfe 
^* assig^, and lays stress on one teiason of a pMfty 
^ extraordinary nature, 'viaft. that Demostmiek 
^^ could not possibly have so clear an insighi as 
^^ Gicero inio the manners and passions of men^ 
<t Why? because he had not the advantage of pe- 
*^ rming Aristotle's Treaiise of Rhetor k^ wherein^ 
^^ says onr critic, he has fully laid open that nufs^ 
^ ttryi aif3 to support this^ weighty argument,.^ ^ 
^^ inters kfto a controversy with A. Geliius, hi on* 
i^'der to prove that Aristotle's Rhetoric was not 
^ published till after Deniosdienes had spbkmi, td 
^ least ^ h^s most considerable orations/' It is sur-^ 
prising that the Doctor should have put such a 
-pai^ge as this upcm paper, and more surprrsihg. 
ihat be should leave it m this state after having, 
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{iWified k with ilfhat cart,' whidh h ttsually empl6Y- 
«d in examimng writings thkcare to be pm.iuto 
print/ and ^speciallf -Writings ' In wliich everj 
^MFord is expected ta be used tn a proper ikiliiuiier. 
In Baeen, in l\ill, ih Bhckstone, in Hume^ iki 
Swift, in' BoHngbroke ; in all writers, however 
Il6le^ we €nd errors* Yet, thottgh many of their 
"MHences wiH not stand the test «» strict grammati- 
cal crhidsm, the sense generally is clear to oi)r 
«iin^ : and we read on. But, in this passage of 
Doctor Blair, all is confuswn : the mind is puzzled : 
"We, at last, -hardly know ivkom or what the writer 
^ talking about ; and we fah-ly come to a stand. 

172. in speaking of the manyfaohs in ibis pas« 

Mgej I'shal} be-dbliged to make hete observ^ion& 

which would -come under ilhe head 6f ptonoiib^, 

^xb9, adveirbs, tnd prepositions. ' The first t woof 

the three iwntfcnc^s are, in theo^elves, rather ob*^ 

Retire, and are wtll tnough calenlated fot iliAeriqg 

In ihe complete conftision that foBows. The ]^« 

mtiith. comes immedialely after the word because 

may relate to Demosthenes i hut to. what noua 

dioes the. second he rehte? It wou^d^ when we 

first look at it, seem w relate to the same hoan as 

die first he itiates to; for, the Doctor cannot call 

Jtristollt's Trea!ti$fi tf Rhetoric a he. Noj \n speaks- 

iBg oTthis the Doctor Says, " wherein;^ that is to 

say, in which ^ He means, I dare say, that the he 

should stand for Aristotle; but it does not stand for 

Aristotle* This noun is not a nominative iii the 

sentence ; and it cannot have the pronoun relating 

to it as such; HhM he may relate to. Cicero^ wlio. 

may be supposed to have laid open a mystery 

In the perusing of the treatise; and Ihi^ words. 

which follow the he would seem to give counte-* 

iiance to this supposition; for, what mystery, is. 

meant by the words " thai mystery?" Is it the- 

ipystery cff Rhetoric^ or the mtystery of the manmts. 
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mid bassUns of men? This is not; ail, h^w^fBr^ 
for the Doctor, as if bewitched by the love of cdQr 
fusion, must tack on another long member to the sen- 
tence, and bring forward another he to stand for P. 
Mapin^ whom and whose argument we have,.amidst 
the general confusion, wholly forgotten. Thete is 
an error also in the use of the active participle, /«- 
r using. *' Demosthenes could not have so con^ 
*^ pl^te. an insi^hf ^ Cicero, because he ha4 H^l 
*•' the advantage of perusing.** That is to say, th^ 
advantage of oeing engaged in perusing. But this 19 
. not what is meant* The Doctor means, that he had 
noi had the Sidy^nizgt of perusing ; or, rather, that 
be had not the advantage of haying perused^ la 
Qther words, that Depao^thenes could not have,, of 
possess, a pertain kind of knowledge, ^|4he tinofi 
'w]6ieu he made his Citations, because, at thattimei \it 
had not, or did not ppsses^^. the advantage olhavin^g 
Iper^sed^ qv lUYin^^jjifiishei to peruse yth^ tres^tiseoT 
-i^nstotle. . Towards the close pf ihe last soitencp 
,the adverb) ". <i/ /^os//' is put in a wrong p)iact* 
The Doctor means,' doubtless, |Iiat thf ,4idver|^ 
should' apply to c^risidisrai/e ^^znd j^ot to spoken, i 
butj fro^ its beiu^ wrong placed, it applies to. the. 
'latter^ and, hot to the formeri^ ^xaeans to say, 
' that Demosthenes had ^p<^ken the . most consider* 
a'ble, ai host, of his orations ; but, as the worcb 
'now stand, they mean, that he had done (he speaking 
pari Ic them, if he had done noibiog more. There 
IS an error in the use of the word " insight y*' fol- 
lowed, as. it is, .by " into.*' We paay have ^look^ 
or sighty into 2i hoUjSe; but Qpt an insight. \Tlus 
would b^ to take an inside view of an, it^sid^*^ 

173. We have, here, a pretty gpod proof, that 

'9 knowledge of the Qreek and Latin is. not sufi^- 

cient to prevent m^n from vyriting bad Euglisiiu 

!tiere is a profound scholar ^ a teacher of rhetorio* 

discussing the. comparative merits of Greek an^ 
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LbitiA Writers, and disputing with a French critic f 
here he is, writing English in a manner more.incor- 
i^ct than you will, I hope, be liable to write it at 
the end of your reading of this little book. Lest 
it should be supposed, that t have taken great^ 

Sains to hunt out this erroneous passage of Doctor^ 
ilair) I will inform you, that I have haodl^ lookea 
into his book. Your bf others, in reading it througih^; 
marked a great number of etroneou^ passagie^i^' 
from amongst vdiicb I have selected the passagei 
just cited. With what propriety, then, arc thcj 
Creek and Latin lahgUa^s called the " /eoritei, 
languages ?*' y 
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SYNTAX, AS RELATING TO PRONOUNS. 
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My Dear James, 


t 



1 74. you will tioW i*eaii agiin Letter Vt. tt . 
wift bring !yOu back' to the subject of pronouns* 
You will bear in tiiiftd that per$6iial. pronouns stand 
for^ or in ih^ place of ^ n6uns ; and, that the great- 
est care ought always; to )>e taken in using them ; 
because, being small words, aiid in frequent use, 
the proper weight of them is V^y often unattended 

* 175. You have seen, iri the pasikge from Doctor 
Blair, quoted ih the foregouig Letter, what confu- 
sion arises from the want of taking care, that the 
pronoun relate clearly to iii nominative cas6, and 
that it be riot left to be understood to relate to any 
thing ehe. Little words, of great and sweeping 
influence, ought to be used with the greatest carej 
because errors in the using of them make sucfi 
great errors in point of meaning. In ordier to Ico.* 
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press, at the out-aeti these precepts on your 0und^ 
I will give you an instance of this kind bC enor 
from Addison ; and, what is. well calculated Un 
heighten the interest you ought to feel upon, the 
ttccasion, is, that the sentence, whkh contains UiQt 
error, is, hy Doctor Blair, held'foirth to student!-^ 
c^ language, in the University of Edinbucgli, afs # 
t^J^il^P^ .VkoHiel of correcimsss a/pd. qf, tlegana. Thc: 
^kjirteuce is from Ad(]ison^s Specta^tor, Number 41 !•, 
^' There are, indeed, hut vecy bw, who know hoir 
^ to he;. idjl«e and innocent, or have a relish ot ao^ 
*^ pleaa^uc^s that, are not criminal ;, every diveriiia^t 
*^ they take, ' is at the expense of some one vii:tu^ 
^^ or other, and their very first step out of busi- 
*\ ness is into vice or folly." Doctor Blair says : 
^^ Nothing can be more elegant, or more finely 
*^ turned, than thi^^seoiteoce. It is neat, clear^ and 
•* musical. We could hardly alter one word, or 
*< displace, oue member, witlvvit spoiling it. Few 
** sentences are to be found more finished, or more 
** happy." See Blair's :20th Lecture on Rhe< 
toric. 

17C[» Now, then, my dear little Jamo^, let us see 
whether we, plain £i)gljsh sicholars, have not a 
little morejudgment than this. pjEofessor in a learned 
University, who could not, you will observe, be. a 
Doctor y until he had preached a Sermon in thft 
' Latin language.. What does tl^e pronoun they meaja 
in this sentence of Mr. Addison? What noun doea 
it relate to^ or stand /or ? What noun is the nomir 
native of the sentepce? - The nominative of the sen- 
tence is thc vfovdjjewy m^anjiiig/<?Tv persons. Very 
well,, then, the proppun^ they^ relates to this no^* 
native-, and the meaning of the sentence is thlst 
** that but few plKrsons kn^ow how. to be idle aud in* 
** nocent ; that few persons have a relish of any 
^ pleai^ures thait are. not criminal ; that every di- 
*^ versioii these Jew persons take is at the expense of 
" so^iecoie virtue or ottup^ af)d tb^ the very first 



^^ sibep ^ <^5* few j^3oafi out of iHisiaiess is iotOk 
« vice or (0%." So tfa^tb« sentence says ^r«cistf4ili 
Me conlrojy. of what tbe authoi^ UHeaiit i orLrather^. 
th#;whole 18 perSect noosensii. AU this arises from 
th^ infuse of this pronouo.1 Ui^*. If,,ifistead of this 
vri^i. lk& Author had piiti» f^ople ingeneral^ off 
moalp^pU^Qt most iiiiw,,or aof wond^or M^f^S|.of 
tiio same meaniagi aU would. bav«i bm rj^c« . 

177^ I will take another inBtance of the. .09iise*r 
^lui^ence of beiog careless in tfan usfs ojP^qnpnal pro* 
notras. It is from Judge Bi^aakstomji^ Book Kb 
Chapter 6« ^^ For,, the custom of the: manor. iWy 
*^ in both^ Q^»p»j so far 8up^sededrtbe> will! qf tbSi 
*^ Locd^ tbat> provided the services be perlbrmcdi^ 
^^ or stipulated^ for by fealty, be canpoit) in the ficatt 
*^ instanoe, relnse to admit the hoir of lus tenaoi; 
^*' upon 4(^ deaths nor, ka the seconds canAere- 
** move fhis present tenant so long a^ hjt. liveft."' 
H^re ar^ Urdi hpitf and ienani^ all coolbunded • W€t 
may guess at the Jfudg^'s meaning ; but, we can* 
not ^y, that \ii;e i^/^oH' what it is : we cannot say that 
we arc certain wkpsus lib^ or t^hosii death, hc^lt 
^pealciogof. 

178. Never write a personal prcmoiih, wi|boii|{ 
duly Qoqsideiting whal noun it will, upon a readuig 
of tb^ senjtienpe, h^ found io relate to» Tli^re mu9t 
b^ a noun,, expressed or understood, to which tht; 
pronoun clfsarly celaXes, or you will not writer sense* 
^^ The land'hoUfir has been.repr^^nted a^ 2| mon^* 
** ster which must be hunted down^ and tbe ./ioi4^ 
*^ A^^f^r as a still gr«^ter evil, and both have beesi, 
*^ dfoscribei} as rapaqious creatures, wbo take from 
*^ t)ip people fiite^n pence out of every quarosni 
*^ lo^f. Th^ have been told that Parliamieqtai^ 
^' Re&inn is no more than a half-measure, changing 
^< only one set of thieves for another j aiyi that ihe^ 
^^ must goto tbe land, as nothing shoi^t of that would 
^> av^i ihem*" This is takenTrom the meiQocablff 
rptf^i of a cp9iinittee ql tbe Housie oC Loi^Si m 
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7817, on which report the cfud duUgebn-bill was' 
pMsed. 'Now, to wkainouhs do these pronouns re- 
late?- Who are the nominaiives in the first tentence? 
Tlie land'hotder and the fund-holder ^ to ble sure ; 
abd, therefore, to them do the pronouns relate. 
These Lords mean, doubtless, that the peepU had 
' btoi told, that tht' people must go to the land ; that 
nothing elst would avaU the people : but, though 
^iKf'mean this, they do not say it ; and this part of 
Aeir report is as fialse in Grammair as the whole of 
tkie report was in fact. 

t 179» When there are two or mor^ nouns, con- 
nected by a copulative conjunction, and when a per- 
sonal pronoun is- made use of to relate to them, or' 
Stand for them, you lAust take ^re that th^ ipersdn* 
A ptx>noun flgrW^With them in numbier. "He was' 
" fonder ofiH>thing than-t^f wil and raillery';' but*, 
^ he is far from being happy in i7." This Doctor^ 
Blair, in his XlXth Lecture, says of Lord Shaftes- 
bury. Eitlier wil and raillery are one and the saiine' 
ihing, or th^ are different things : if the former, ' 
toe of the words ^iii used unnecessarily; if 'the 
latter, the pronoun ought to have httn^' Ihem^ and 
dot ^. • 

U 180» When, however, the nouns take the dis- 
jtmctive conjunction, or, the pronoun mu^t be in 
the singular: as, " When he shoots a partridge, a 
** pheasant, 6r a woodcock, he gives il away." 
-' 181. Nouns of number, or multitude, such as 
Moby I^rliamenly Rabble^ House of Commons^ Regi'-' 
ikentj Cqurl'of King's BenchyDen of Thieves ^ and^the 
Kke, may have pronouns agreeing with them either 
fti the singular or in the plural number ; for, we 
fbay, for instance, say of the House of Commons^' 
^ they refused to hear evidence agaim^t Castlereagh, 
*^ when Mr. Maddox accused him of "having sold a 
" seat ; or, il refused to hear evidence." But, w6 
must be uniform in our use of the pronoun fnthis 
t^pect. We must not, in the same sentehde, and 
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applicable to the same iioun, ttse the singular in one 
part of the sentence and the plural in another part. 
We must not, in speaking of the House of GommonSi « 
for instance, say, " Ihey^ one year, voted unani- 
^ mously, that cheap corn was an evil, and, the next 
^^ year, it voted unanimously, that dear com was 
** an evil/' There are persons, who pretend to 
make very nice distinctions as to the cases when 
these nouns of multitnde ought to take the singulari 
and when they ought tx> take the plural, pronoun ; 
but, these distinctions are too nice to be of any 
real use. The rule is this : that nouns of multitude 
may take eithif^ the singular, or the plura], pro- 
noun ; but not both in the same sentence. 

1 82. As to gender^ it is hardly possible to make 
a mistake. There are no terminations to denote 
gender, except in the third person singular, he^ ske^ 
or it. We do, however, often personify things. 
Speaking of a nation we often say she ; of the sun^ 
we say he ; of the moon^ we say she. We may 
personify tilings at our pleasure ; but, we must 
take care to be consistent, and not call a thing he^ 
or she^ in one part of a sentence, and it in another 
part. The occasions'when you ought to personify 
thfngs, and when you ought not, cannot be stated 
in any precise rule. Your own taste and judgment 
will be your best guides. I shall give you my 
opinion about figures of speech m a future Letter. 

183. Nouns which denote sorts, or kinds, of liv- 
ing creatures, and which do not of themselves dis- 
tinguish the male from the female, such as rabbity 

: kare^ hog^ cat^ pheasant^ fowl^ take the neuter 
pronoun, unless we happen to know the gender 
«f the individual we are speaking about. ]f I 
see you with a cock- pheasant in your hand, I say, 
•• where did you shoot ///w," but, if you tell me 
you have shot a pheasant^ I say, " where did you 
shoot f/." 

184. The personal prououti^ m \\v&vc ^osst^wt. 

£ 
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case mustj of course, agree in number and gender 
with their correspondent nouns • or pronouns : 
*' John and Thomas have been so foolish as Co sell 
*^ iheir land and to purchase what is called stock; 
'* but their sister, who has too much sense to depend 
** on a bubble for her daily bread, has kept her 
** land : theirs is gone for ever ; but hers is safe." 
So they must also, in their objective case: ^' John 
*^ and Thomas will lose the interest of their money, 
^* which will soon cease to be paid to tbenim The 
*^ rents of their sister will regularly be paid to her; 
^' and, Richard will also enjoy his income, which is 
*^ to be paid to him by his sister." If there be 
nouns of both genders used before pronouns, care 
must be taken, that no^ronfusion, or obscurity arise 
from the misuse of the pronoun. Hume says: 
*' they declared it treason to attempt, imagine, or 
<^ speak evil of the king, queen, or his heirs." 
This has, at least, a meaning, which shuts out the 
heirs of the queen. In sucH cases the noun should 
be repeated* 

185. Take care, in using the personal pronouns, 
not to employ the objective case where you ought to 
employ the nominative ; and take care also of the 
opposite error. " Him strikes I ; Her loves he." 
These offend the ear at once. But, when a num- 
ber of words come in between the discordant parts, 
the ear does not delect the error. " It was some 
*' of those, who came hither last m*ght, and went 
^* away this morning, who did the mischief^ and 
*' not ray brother and meJ' It ought to be " ray 
" brother and /." For, I am not, in this instance, 
the objectj but the actor^ or supposed actor. 
" Who broke that glass? It was me." It ought 
to be /; that is to say, " it was I who broke it.'* 
pill up the sentence with all the words that are 
understood ; and, if there be errors you will soon 
discover them. After the words than and as this 
jt^Tor, o[ putting the objeclWe fot v\\^ uomvaaxW^^ 
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is very frequently committed: as, ** John was very 
** rich, but Peter was richer than klm; and, at the 
*' same time, as learned as him or any of his family." 
It ought to be richer than he: as learned as fu: for, 
the full meaning here, is, *^ richer than he was : as 
learned as he was,** But, it does not always 
happen, that the nominative case comes after ifian^ 
or y as: "I love you more than him r I gi-ve you 
■■ '^ more than him : I love you as well as him.*' That 
is to say, I love you more than Xlove him :■ I give 
you more than I give to him : I love you as well as 
I love him. . Take away him and put he^ in all these 
cases, and the grammar is just as good, only the _ 
meaning is guile different. *^ I love you as well as 
^* him,** means that I love you zs vrtW as I love 
him ; but, " I love you as well as A«,*' means, that > 
I love you as well as he loves you. 

186. You see, then, of what importance this dis- 
tinction of c<ts€s is. But, you must not look for 
this wordy or that word, coming before or coming 
after, to be your guide. It is reason is to be your 
sole guide. When the person or thing represented 
by the pronoun is the object, then it must be in the 
objective case : when it is the actor, or when it \% 
merely the person or thing said to be this or that, 
then it must be in tiie nominative case. Read 
again paragraphs 46, 47, and 4S, of Letter III. 

187. The errors, committed with regard to the 
confounding of cases, arise most frequently, when 
the pronouns are placed, in the sentences, at a 
great distance, from the words which are con* 
nected with them, and which determine the case. 
I' He and his sister, and not their uncle and 
** cousins, the estate was given to.*^ Here is no- 
thing tliat sounds \\^v%\i\ but, bring the pronoun 
close to the preposition that demands the objective 
case : say, the estate was given to he ; and, then, 
you perceive the grossness of the txtot \\v ^ tsv^- 
went. *' The work of uaiion^V i>wa v;*asi ^x^vv^ 

150333 
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<' effectually carrid^n bjf the mttiisters ; but more 
^< efifectually by the paper- inoney makers than 
*^ they." This does not hurt the ear; but, it 
ought to be ikejji: '* more effectually than 6jf 
" them/' 

188. The pronouns mine, ihinej theirs^ yours^ 
AerSj his J stand frequently by tbcmselves ; that is to 
say, not followed by any noun. But, then, the 
noun is understood, <^This is hers." That is to 
say, her property; her Aa/, or whatever else. 
No difficulty can arise in the use of these words. 

189. But, the use of the personal pronoun// is 
a subject of considerable importance*. Read again 
paragraphs 60 and 61, Letter VI, Think well 
upon what you find there ; and, when you have 
done that, proceed with me. This pronoun , with 
the verb to be^ is in constant use in our language. 
To say; ''your uncle came hither last night," i% 
not the same thing as to say '* it was your uncle 
who came hither last night," though ihe/act related 
be the same. ^^ It is I who write," is very dif- 
ferent from ** I write" though, in both cases, my 
being writing is the fact very clearly expressed, 
and is one and the same fact. '' // is those men^ 
*^ who deserve well of their country,'' means a 
great deal more than, '' Those men deserve well of 
*< their country." The principal verbs are the 
same: the prepositions are the same; but the 
real meaning is dififerent. '' // is the dews and 
" showers that make the grass grow," is very dif- 
ferent from merely observing, that '* Dews and 
.*' showers make the grass grow." 

190. Doctor Lowth has given it as his opinibir, 
that it is not correct to place plural nouns, or pro* 
nouns, after the i/, thus used ; an opinion which 
arose from the want of a little more reflection. 
The it has nothing to do, grammatically s))e^ing, 
with the rest of the sentence. Tlie i/, togetl\er 
with the verb to be, express slates of 6eutg^ vasoroe 
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instances, and in others this phrase serves to mark^ 
in a strong manner, ike subject^ in a mass^ of what 
IS about to be afiiroied, or denied. Of course, thi& 
phrase, which is in almost incessant use, may be 
followed by nouns a^d pronouns in the singular, or 
fn the plural, number. I forbear to multiply exam- 
ples, or to enumerate the various ways in wluch 
this phrase is used, because one grain of reasoning 
is worth whole tons of memory. The principle 
Bein£ once in your mind, it will be ready to be ap- 
plied to, every class of cases^ and to every particular 
case of each class. 

191. For want of a reliance on principles, in- 
stead of examples, how the latter have swelled in 
number, and grammar-books in bulk ! But, it is 
much easier to quote examples than to lay down 
principles. For want of a little thought, as to the 
matter immediately before us, some grammarians 
iiave found out *' an absolute casty* as they call it ; 
and Mr. LindIey Murray gives an instance ef it 
in these words: '^ Shame beinff lost, all virtue is 
lost/' The full meaning of this sentence is this: 
** // beings or the slate of things being such^ that 
shame is lost, all virtue Is lost." 

192. Owing to not seeing the use and power of 
this it in their true light, many persons, after long 
puzzling, think they must make the pronouns, 

' which immediately follow, conform to the cases, 
which the verbs and prepositions of the sentence 
demand. '' It is them^ and not the people, whom 
" I address myself /<?." ^' It yf^shim^ and not the 
** other man, that I sought after,** The preposi- 
tions, to and after ^ demand an objective case; and 
they have it in the words whom and that. The pro- 
nouns which follow the it and the verb to be^ must 
always be in the nominative case. < j 

193. This {'/ with its verb to be is sometimes em- 
ployed with thepreposition/(7r^ with singular force 
and effect. '^ li is for the guilty to ll\^ vci^'^^^V^ 
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'' skulk aod to hang their heads ; but for the in- 
^^ nocent ills to enjoy ease and tranquillity of miud^ 
^ to scorn all disguise, and to carry themselves 
** erect." This is much more forcible than to say: 
** The guilty generally live in fear," and so on, 
throughout the sentence. The word /?r, in this 
c^se, denotes appropriateness, or fitness ; and, the 
full expression would be this: ''To the stale of be- 
*' ing^ or slate of things called guiltiness, to live in 
" fear is fittings or is appropriate 0** If you pay at- 
tention to the reason, on which the use of these 
words is founded, you will never be at a loss to ase 
Chem properly. 

194. The word it is the greatest troubler that 
I know of in language. It is so small, and so.con- 
venient, that few are careful enough in using it. 
Writers seldom spare this word. Whenever they 
are at a loss for either a nominative or an objective, 
to their sentence, they, without any kind of cere« 
tnony, clap in an it. A very remarkable instance 
of this pressing of poor it into actual service, con- 
trary to the laws of Grammar and of sense, occurs 
in a piece *of composition, where we might, with 
justice, insist on perfect correctness. This piece 
is on the subject of grammar ; it is a piece Written 
by a Doctor of Divinity^ and read by him to stu- 
dents in grammar and language in an academy; 
and the very sentence that I am now about to quote 
is selected by the author of a grammar, as tesiti- 
nony qf high authority in favour of the excelleiide 
of his work. Surely, if correctness be ever tolie 
expected, it must be in a case like this. I allude to 
two sentences in the '' Charge of the Reverend 
/' Doctor Abercrombie to the senior class of the 
" Philadelphia Academy, published in 1806,*' 
which sentences have been selected and re-publish- 
ed by Mr. Lindley Murray, as a testimonial of the 
'merits of his Grammar ; and which sentences are, 
' hjrMr. Mu rr a y , given 10 u« \u the following words r 
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«* The unwearied exertions 6f this gentleman have 
*^ done more towards elucidating the obscurities, 
<^ and embellishing the structure, of our language, 
** than zny other writer oo the subject. Such a 
** work has long been wanted ; and, from the sue* 
*^ cess with which it is executed, cannot be too 
** highly appreciated." 

195. As, in the learned Doctor's opinion, obscu- 
rities can be elucidated, and, as, in the same opi- 
nion, Mr« Murray is an able hand at this kind of 
w^irk, it vraM not be amiss were the grammarian 
to try his skill upon this article from the hand of 
his dignified eulogist : for, here is, if one may use 
the expression, a constellation of obscurities. Our 
poor, oppressed i/, which we find forced into the 
Doctor's service, in the second sentence, relates 
to ** such a "wotk^* though this work is nothing that 
has an existence, notwithstanding it is said to be 
*• executed,** In the first sentence, the " exertions" 
become, all of a sudden, a ** writer:** iht exertions 
have done more than " any other writer:*' for, 
mind you, it is not ike gentleman that has done any 
thing ; it is " the exertions that have done" what is 
said to be done. The word gentleman is in the 
possessive case, and has nothing to do with the 
action of the sentence. Let us give the sentence a 
turn, and the Doctor and the Grammarian will 
hear how it will sound. " This gentleman's exer- 
** lions hdLWt done more -than any other writer.** 
^Ihis is upon a level with, '< this gentleman's dog 
*' has killed more hares than any other sportsman.*' 
No doubt, Doctor Abebcrombie meant to say: 
^ 'the- exertions of this gentleman have done more 
** ihan those of any other writer. Such a work as 
'^ this gentleman's has long been wanted ; his 
^* work, seeing the successful manner of its exe- 
^ cution, cannot be too highly commended." 
Meant 1 No doubt at all «f that ! And, when we 
bear a Hampshire plough-boy say : *^ PallCbL«cTv 
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<< cbeek have giv'd I thkk hankecbcr," we know 
very well that he means to sa^r^ ** Poll Cherry- 
*' cheek has given me this haadkerchief:" and 
yet, we are but too apt ip laugh at him^ and to call 
him ignorant s which is wrong; because he has 
no pretensions to a knowledge of gri^mmar, and he 
may be very skilful as a plough-boy. However, 
we will not laugh at Doctor Aberckombu, whom 
I knew, many years ago, for a very kind and wor- 
thy man, and who baptized your elder brother and 
elder sister. But, if we may, in ^ any case, be 
allowed to laugh at the ignorance of our fellow 
creatures, that case certainly does arise, when we 
see a professed grammarian, the author of vola* 
minous precepts and examples on the subject of 
grammar, producing, in imltatioa of the possessors 
of invaluable medical secrets, testimonials vouch-** 
ing for the efficacy of his literary panacea, and 
when, in those very testinoonials, we find vbwt 
flagrant instances of bad grammar* 

19C. However, my dear James, let this strong 
and striking instance of the misuse of the word ii 
serve you in the way of caution. Never put an it 
upon p^per without thinking well of what you are 
about. When I see many its in a page, I always 
tremble for the writer. 

197. We now come to the second class of pro- 
nouns; that is to say, the Rjei^atiye Pronouns^ 
of which you have had some account in Letter 
VI. paragraphs, 62, 63, 64, 6b^ and 66 ; which 
paragraphs you should now read over again with 
attention. 

J 98. Who^ which becomes whose in the posses- 
sive case, and whom in the objective case, is, in 
its use, connned to rational beings: for, thoi^h 
some writers do say; ^' the country whose fiertility 
is great," and the like, it is not correct. We 
must say; ''the country, the fertility ij whichm- 
Bm, if we personify: if, for instancei we call a 
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V 

nation a she^ or the sun a he, we must then, if we 
have need of relative pronouns^ take these, or the 
word thai^ which is a relative applicable to ra- 
tional as well as irrational and even inanimate 
beings. 

199. The errors which are most frequent, in 
the use of these relative pronouns, arise from not 
taking care to use who and whom when they are 
respectively demanded by the verbs or preposi- 
,tions. *^ To who did you speak? JVhom is comt' 
** to day ?** These sentences are too glaringly 
wrong to pass from our pens to the paper. But^ 
as in the citse of personal pronouns, when the 
relatives are placed, in the sentence, at a distance 
from their antecedents, or verbs, or prepositions^ 
the ear gives us no assistance. '^ fVhOf of all the 
*^ men in the world, do you think I saw, the othef 
'' day. fVho^ for the sake of his numerous ser- 
*' vices, the office was given to.** In both these 
cases it ought to be whom. Bring the verb, in the 
first, and the preposition in the second, case closer 
to the relative ; as, who I saw ; lo wJw the ojjice was 
^ven; and, you see the error at once. But, take 
care ! *^ ffhom of all the men in the world, do 
'^ you think was chosen to be sent as an embassa- 
*^ dor ? Whom, for the sake i)f his numerous ser- 
'^ vices had an office of honour bestowed upon him." 
These are nominative cases, and ought to have 
who ; that is to say, '' who was chosen ; who had an 
** ojice," I will not load you with numerous ex- 
amples. Read again about the nominative and qb^ 
jective cases in Letter V, Apply your reason to the 
subject. Who is the nominative, and whom the ob- 
jective. Think well about the matter, and you 
will want no more examples. 
. 200. There is, however, an erroneous way of 
employing whom which I must point out tj your 
. particular attention, because it is so often seen in 
very good writers^ and because \i \% n^x^^ iRRssvs*^ 

E 3 
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ing. *^ The duke of Argyle, ihan whom no man 
*' was more hearty in the cause. Cromwell, ihan 
'' whom no man was better skilled in artifice." A 
iumdred such phrases might be collected from 
Hume, Blackstone, and even from Doctors Blaik 
:ahd Johnson. Yet, thiey are bad grammar. In 
all such cases, who should be made use of: for, it 
is nominative and not objective. '^ No man was 
'* more hearty in the cause than he was : no man 
•<^ was better skilled in artifice than he was.*' It is 
a very common parliament- house phrase, and, 
iherefore, presumptively corrupt ; but, it is a 
Doctor Johnson phrase, too : ^* Pofie, than whom 
^^ few men had more vanity.*' The Doctor did 
not say, ^' Myself, than whom few men have been 
*' found more base, having, in my Dictionary, de- 
*< scribed a pensioner as a slave of state, and hav* 
** ing afterwards myself become a pensioner.'^ 

201. I dlflfer, as to this matter, from Bishop 
Lowth, who says, that ^' the relative who^ having 
U reference to no verb or preposition understood, 
f * but only to its antecedent, when it follows Ihan^ is 
•* always in the objective case ; even though the pro- 
M noun, if substituted in its place, would be in the 
*^ nominative, " And, then, he gives an instance from 
Milton. '' Beelzebub, than whom^ Satan except, none 
*' higher sat." It is curious enough, that this sentence 
•f the Bishop is, itself, ungrammaticai ! Our poor, 
unfortunate // is so placed as to make it a matter of 
doubt whether the Bishop meant it to relate to 
whoy or to its antecedent. However, we know his 
meaning; but, though he says, that who^ when it 
follows //tan, is always in the objective case, he 
gives us no reason for this departure from a clear 
general principle : unless we are to regard as a 
reason, the example of Milton, who has com- 
mitted many hundreds, if not thousands, of gram* 
matical errors, many of which the Bishop hipoself 
Jba# pointed out. There is a sort of side-wind at? 
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tempt at a reason in the words, *^ having reference 
^' to no verb or preposition understood." I do not 
see the reason even if this could be ; but, it ap* 
. pears to me impossible, that a noun or pronoim 
can exist in a grammatical state without having re« 
ference to some verb or preposition^ either ex- 
pressed or understood. What is meant by Milton? 
'^ Than Beelzebub none sat higher, except Satan." 
And, when, in order to avoid the repetition of the 
word Beelzebub, the relative becomes necessary, 
the full construaion must be, ^' no devil sat higher 
'' than who sat, except Satan ;" and not, <' no devil 
^' sat higher than whom sat/' The supposition, 
that there can be a noun^ or pronoun, which has 
reference fo no verb, and no preposition, is certainly 
a mistake. 

202. That, as a relative, may, as we have seen, 
be applied either to persons or things ; but it has 
no possessive case, and no change to denote the 
other two cases. We say, " The man that gives^ 
*^ and the man thai a thing is given to." But, there 
are some instances^ when it can hardly be called 
proper to use that instead of who, or whom. Thus ; 
directly, after a proper name, as in Hume : 
^* The queen gave orders for taking into custody 
<' the Duke of Northumberland, who fell on-hts 
. ^' knees to the Earl of Arundel, that arrested him/' 
Who would have been much better, though there 
was a who just before in the sentence. In the 
same author: ''Douglas, who had prepared his 
*' people, and that was bent upon taking his part ' 
^' openly«" This never ought to be, though we 
see it continually. Either may do ; but both never 
ought to be relatives of the same antecedent in tlie 
same sentence. And, indeed, it is very awkward, 
to say the least of it, to use both in the same sen- 
,t^ce, though relating to different antecedents, if 
M. these be names of rational beings. '' T^ 
.f M^rd3, wV made the first faiUt ie.^^\.^ ^sA>^ 
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<< Cckumons, thai seemed to vie with their Lord- 
*^ ships in falsehood, hecame equally detested." 
Thaty as a relative, cannot take the prepositlonf or 

i verb ifpmediately before it : as, " the man, to whom 
*S I gave a book ;" but I cannot say, «' the man tolhal 

, ^ I gave a book; uor the knife to that I put a 
•* handle." ** Having defeated whom, he remained 

*'** quiet ;" but, we cannot, in speaking of persons, 
say, " having defeated that, he remained quiet.'* 

^03. Which, as a relative pronoun, is applied to 
irrational beings only, and, as to those beings, it 
may be employed indifferently with that, except In 
the cases, where tiie relative comes directly after 
d virb or a preposition, in the manner just spoken 
of. We say ** the town, the horse, the tree, 
" which : or to which ;** and so on. And we say, 
^ the town, the tree, the horse, that;" but not 
^lo or for that. 

204. We may, in speaking of nouns of muUi-* 
tude, when the multitiuJe consists of rational crea- 
tures, and when we choose to consider it as a 
singular noun, make use of who or whom, or of 
which, just as we please. We may say, ** the 
'' crowd, which was going up the street; or, the 
** crowd, who was gomg up the street;" but, we 
cannot make use of Doth in the same sentence and 
relating to the same noun. Therefore, we cannot 
say, ** the crowd who was going up the street and 
•* which was making a great noise." We must 
take the who, op the which, in both places. If 
such lioun of multitude be used in the plural num' 
her, we then go on with the idea of the rationality 
of the individuals in our minds ; and, therefore, we 
make use of who and whom. ^^ The assembly, who 
** rejected the petition, but, to whom another was 
♦* immediately presented." 

205. Who, whose, whom, and which are em- 
ploycfd in asking question^ ; to which, in this 
capacity f we must add) whai. ^* Who it in the 
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** house? Whose gm is that? Whom do you love 
'<best? Whai has happened to-day?" Whai^ 
means generally, as a relative, ^* the thing which}** 
as, '* give me what I want.'' It may be used in the 
nominative and in the objective case : ** What 
*' happens to*day, may happen next week ; but I - 
<* know not to what we siKili come at last:" or^ 
^* the thing which happens to-day, may happen 
^* next week ; but I know not the thing which we 
" shall come to at last." '^ 

S06. Which J though, in otkeir cases, it cannot be 
eo^ployed as a relative with nouns which are the 
names of rational beings, is, with such nouns, em- 
ployed ill asking questions: as, *' the tyrants at- 
>^ lege, that the petition was disrespectful. Which 
** of the tyrants?" Again: "one of the peti- 
" t loners had his head cleaved by a soldier: 
*« Which?" That is to say, *' which of the peti- 
** tioners was it?" 

207. What^ when used in asking for a repetition 
of what has been said : as, what ? means, '< tell 
** me thaiwhichi or the thingwhich^ you have said.*^ 
This word is used, and with great force, in the 
way of exclamation: " What! rob us of our right 
" of suffrage, and, then, when we pray to have 
" our right restored to us^ shut us up in dun- 
" geons !" The full meaning is this : " What do 
'* t/ie^ do ? They rob us of our right." 

908. It is not, in general, advisable to crowd 
these relatives together; but, it sometitnes hap* 
pens that it is done. ^ Who, that has any sense', 
" caii believe such palpable falsehoods? What, thai 
*^ can be invented, can disguise these falsehoods ? 
" Whom, that you ever heard of, was a pardon ob« 
** tained by from the mercy of a tyrant? Some ' 
•* men's rights have been taken from them by force 
** and by genius, but whose, that the world ever 
'^ heard oF before, were taken away by ignorance 
»• and stupidity ?" 
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209. Whosoever^ whosesoever^ whomsoever j whai- 
soever ^ whichsoever ^ follow the rules applicable to 
the origioal words. .The so is an adverb, which, 
in its general acceptation, means in Hie manner ; 
and ever^ which is also an adverb, means, at any 
iime^ at all limes ^ or always. These two words, 
thus joined . in H»i^(750eyrr, mean, who ^ in any case 
that mxiy he ; and ,so oC the other three words. We 
Aomelimes omit the ^^^ a»d say, whoever^ whomever j 
whalever^ and even whosevcr. li is a mere abbre- 
t^Saiion. Tht^^ 10 AiidersjU>od; and, it is best not 
•lo.o9iit to wrke itk. Sometimes the soever is sepa- 
rated from the pronoun : '' What man soever he 
juight be/' But^ the main thing is, lo understand 
the reason upon which the use of these words stands*; 
Jbr, if you understand that, you will always use the 
:W9rds properly. 

. 210. The Demonstrative Pronouns have been 
described in Letter VI, paragraph 67; and, I have 
jvery little to add to what is there said upon the 
[subject. They never ch<)nge their endings, to 
denote gender or case } and the proper application 
:pf them is so obvious, tliat it requires little to be 
6aid ahout it. However, we shall hear more of 
•these, pronouns, when we come to the syntax of 
yerhs. One observation I will make here, how* 
(ever, because it will serve to caution you against 
the commission of a very common error* You wiU 
Jiardly say, " Them that write;'* but, you may say, 
as many do, '' We ought always to have a great re- 
*i gmdjbr Ihem^ who are wise and good." it ought 
to be^ '^forthpse^ who are wise and good ;" because, 
«the word persons is understood : '' Ihose persons who 
^' are wise and good :" and, it is bad grammar to 
say, '< ihem persons v/ho are wise and good.-' jy»ut, 
observe, in another sense, this sentence woiild be 
correct. If I am speaking of particular persons^ 
and, if my object be to make you understand, that 
they are wise and good^ and also, that / love Ihem. 
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Then, I say, very correctly, " I love Mem, who 
^* are wise and good." Thus: '< The Father has 
*^ two children: he loves themy who are wise and 
<( good; and they love him, who is very indulgent." 
It is the meaning that must be your guide ; and rea* 
son must tell you what is the meaning. '' ^Ai^, 
** who can write, &ave agreat deal of bodily labour," 
is very different from *' Those who can write, save 
^' a great deal of bodily labour." The Ihose stands 
for those persons ; thai is to say, tinu persons^ petr 
sons in general^ who «an write ; whereas, the i^fy^ 
as here used, relates to some particular persons; 
aiul, the sentence means, that these particular pec- 
sons are able io wriUy and, by that means, thetf save 
a great deal of bodily labour. Doctor Blair, in 
his 2 1 St Lecture, has fallen into an error of this 
sort : thus, ^' These two paragraphs are extremely 
'* worthy of Mr. Aooison, and exhibit a style, 
^\ which Ihey^ who can successfully imitate, may 
" esteem themselves happy." It ought to be those 
instead of they* But, this is not ibe only fault in 
this sentence. Why say ^^ extremely worthy?" 
Worthiness is a quality which hardly admits of de» 
greeSf and, surely, it does not admit of extremes. 
Then again> at the close: to esteem is to prize^ to 
set value on^ to value, highly. How, then, can men 
** esteem themselves happy ?'• How can they ^^ prize 
' ' themselves happy ?* ' How can they * ' highly value 
•' themselves happy?*' My Dear James, let cham- 
ber-maids and members of the House of Gommonsi 
and learned Doctors, write thus: be you content 
with plain words which convey your meaning : say 
that a thing is quite worthy of a man ; and that men 
may deem themselves happy. 

21]. The iNDET£RMiNATE PRONOUNS have becu 
enumerated in Letter VI, paragraph 71. They ar6 
sometimes adjectives^ as is stated in that paragraph. 
Whoever^ Whatever and Whichever (that is, whoso* 
ever^ whatsoever^ wJUchsoever J though reCo^wcs^^:;^ 
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indetenninate too. But, indeed, it signifies little how 
these words are classed. It is the use of them that 
we ought to look to. Every ^ which I have redom- 
ed amongst these pronouns, is never, now*a»day9, 
used without a noun, and is, therefore, in fact, an 
adjective, Tht error that is most frequently com* 
mitted in using these pronouns is, putting ibtplurai 
▼erh, or plural pronoun, after nouns preceded by 
every i each or either ; especially in the case of we* 
ry : as *' every man ; every body ; every house*' 
These are understood to mean, all the men, all the 
ptBeple^ all the houses ; but, only o¥u nuMj one boiy^ 
one house^ is spoken oC, and, therefore, the verb 
ought to be in the singular : as, '* eswy body is 
disgusted ;*' and not *' every body are disgustoJ." 
21^. Before you use any of these words, you 
should think well on their /n^rm^OA/m^; for, if you. 
do this, you will seldom commit errors in the use 
of them. Doctor Johnson, in his Rambler, Num- 
ber 177, has this passage. " Everyone of these 
** virtuosos looked on all his associates as wretches 
" of depraved taste and narrow notions, their con- 
'* versati(m was, therefore^ fretful and waspish, /A«^ 
^* behaviour brutal, their merriment bluntly sarcas- 
'*' tick, and their seriousness gloomy and suspi- 
** cioiis." Now' these theirs certainly relate to 
evert/ one, though the author meant, without doubt, 
that they should relate to the whole body of virtuosos^ 
including the every one. The word therefore adds 
10 the confusion. The virtuosos were, therefore^ 
fretful and waspish. What for ? Was it because 
ivery one saw his associates in a bad light ? How 
can my thinking meanly of others make their con* 
versatiou fretful ? If the Doctor bad said : '^ These 
virtuosos looked on each other, • • •" The meaning 
would have been clear. 

213. The pronoun either ^ which means one of 
two^ \% very often improperly employed^ It is used 
to denote one of three or more^ which is always in* 
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correct We aay, " either the dog or the cat ;*' but ' 
not,/' either the dog^ the cat^ or ihtfUg." Sup- 
pose some one to ask me, which I choose to hive, 
mutton, veal, or woodcock, I answer any one of 
them; and not either of them. Doctor Blair has 
used any one where he ought to have used either, 
^^ Thtiwo words are not altogether synonytnous 
'* yet, in the present case, any one of them would 
'* have been sufficient*" 

214. In concluding this Letter on the Syntax of 
Pronouns, I must observe, that I leave many of' 
these indeterminate pronouns unnoticed in a par* 
ticular Eiamier. To notice every one individually • 
could answer no purpose except that of swdliog the 
size of the book ; a thing which I most anxiously 
wish to avoid. 

. ' I I 'll i. I I ■^WPP>*»— ^M^i.^— ^^P..^^— »^W^>«^»ii».1^iP^I^^^^— <^i^^» 
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LETTER XVIII. 

STNTAXi AS RELATING TO ADJECTIVES* 

^15. BY this ti^ie, my dear James, you will 
hardly waqt to be r«;min(]ed. of th^ nature taf A4-> 
jectives. However, it ipay 90t be aruiss for you to 
read again attentively the whole of Letter VII. 

216. Adjectives, having no relative effect, cou- 
taining' no representative quality, have not the 4aa* 
gerous power possessed by pronouns of throwing 
whole sentences into confusion, and of preventing, 
or totally destroying the writer '5 meaning. Fqt 
this reason, there i^ little to be said respectijig the 
using of Adjectives. . 

217* When you make use of au Adjective in the 
way of comparison, take care that there be a con* 
gruityi or htness, in the thiugs or qualitje^ {Coin* 
pared. Do not say that a thing iBdeeft^r %km it 
is- broad or long: or thai a mm 19 i^Ur ^^cn^Mk'-^Sk. 
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wise or rich. Hume says, *' The principles of the 
^' Reformation were deeper in the prince's mind 
*< (hau to be easiiy eradicated.*' This is no com- 
parison at all. It is nonsense. 

218. When Adjectives are used as nouns^ they 
must, in all respects, be treated as nouns. *^ The 
** guilty, the innocent, the rich, the poor,' are mixed 
" together." But, we cannot say, " a guilty," 
meaning to use the word guilty as a noun. 

219. If two or more Adjectives are used as ap- 
plicable to the same noun, there must be a comma, 
or commas, to separate them : as, ** a poor, unfor- 
tunate man ;" unless and or or be made use of, for 
then a comma, or commas may be omitted : as, ^^ a 
*^ lofty and large. and excellent house." 

220. Be rather sparing than liberal in the use of 
Adjectives. One, which expresses your meaning, 
is better than two, which can, at best, do no^more 
than express it, while the additional one may, possi- 
bly, do harm. Btiti the error most common in the 
use of Adjectives, is the endeavoring to strengthen 
the Adjective by putting adverbs before it, and 
which adverbs convey the notion, that the quality 
or property expressed by the Adjective admits of 
degrees: as, ^^viryhonesti extremely just." A man 
may be wiser than another H^ise man, an act may be 
more wicked than another . wicked act ; but, a man 
cannot be more honest than another: every man, 
who is not honesty must be dishonest ; and every act 
which is not just must be unjust. " Very right," 
and " very wrong," are very common expressions, 
but they are both incorrect. Some expressions may 
htmore common than others; but, that which is no^ 
right is wrong; and that which is not wrong is right. 
There are here no intermediate degrees. We 
should laugh to hear a man say: ^' you are a little 
^^ right, I am a good deal wrong ; that person is ho* 
*• nest in a trifling degree ; that act was too just." 
Butj our ears are accustomed to the adverbs of ex^ 
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aggeration. ' Some writers deal in these to a degree 
that tries the ear and offends the understanding. 
With them, every thing is excessively or immensely 
or extremely or vastly nr surprisingly or wonder-^ 
fully or abundantly^ or the like. The notion of such 
writers is, that these words give strength to what 
they are saying. This is a great error. Strength 
. muk be Found in the thought^ or, it will never oc 
found in the words. Big-sounding words, withdut 
thoughts corresponding, are effort without effect. 

221. Care must be taken, too, not to use such 
Adjectives as are improper to be applied to the 
nouns along with which they are used. '' Good 
•' virtues; bad vices ; painful tooth-achs ; pleasing 
^^ pleasures." Tliese are staringly absurd ; but^ 
amongst a select society of empty heads, '^ mode" 
*< rate Reform" has long been a fashionable expres- 
sion; an expression which Major Cart wright, in 
one of his essays, ridicules by asking the gentle- 
men who use it, how they would like to obtain 
moderate justice in a court of law, or to meet with 
moderate chastity in a wife. 

222. To secure yourself against the risk of com- 
mitting such errors, you have only to take care to 
ascertain the full meaning of every word yoil 
employ. 



LETTER XIX. 

SYNTAX, AS RELATING TO VERBS. . 

223. LET US, my dear James, get well through 
this Letter; and, then, we may, I think, safely 
say, that we kuow somethiug of Grammar : a littlb 
more, I hope, than is known by the greater part of 
those, who call themselves Latin and Greek schb* 
lars, and who dignify their haMVA^ ^XMsdC'tsAL ^^cMr. 
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languages with the name of *' Liberal Eduoa- 

334. There can be no sentence, there can be 
no sense in words, unless there be a verb^ either 
expressed or understood. Each of the other parts 
of speech may, alternately, be dispensed with; 
but the verb never can. The verb being, then, of 
so much importance, you will do well to read 
again, before you proceed further, paragraphs 23, 
24, 35, and 36 in Letter III, and the whole of 
Letter VUI. 

335. Well, then, we have now to see how verbs 
are used in sentences, and how a misuse of them 
affects the meaning of the writer. There must,' 
you will bear in mind, always be a verb, efzpress- 
ed or understood. One would think, that this was 
not the case in the direction, written on a post 
letter. To John Goldsmith, Esq. Hambledoni 
Hampshire. But, what do these words really 
mean? Why, tfacfymean: <' This letter is to be 
*' <£«/iVer^</ to John Goldsmith, who is an Esquire^ 
^' who lives ^x Hambledon, which is in Hampshire*'' 
Thus, th^re are no less than five verbs, where we 
thought there was no verb at all. <' Sir, I beg 
*^ you to give me a bit of bread.'' The sentence, 
which follows the Sir^ is complete ; but the. &> 
appears to stand wholly without connexion. How- 
ever, the full meaning is this : '* I beg you, who 
•* are a Sir, to give me a bit of bread." " What, 
" Hunt?" Thai is to say, '* what is said by you, 
*' whose name is Hunt?" Again, in the date of a 

^ letter: «^ Long Island, 35 March, 1818." That 
is : *' lam now wriling in Long Island ; this is the 
V twenty-hflhdayof March, and this month is in the ~ 
'' one thousaiKl .eight hundred and eighteenth year 
" pf the Christian era." 

:^^. Now, if you take time to reflect a little on 
thk matlier, yon will never be puzzled for a mov 
jsnetitjlgr time detached words^ to suit which ^raai- 
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I 

marritns have isvented vocative €ases and ^0905 «^ 
solutej and a great many other appellations, with 
which they puzzle therose^ves^ and conlrMe and be- 
wilder and torment those who read their books. 

2^7. We atmosi atwoj^^ whether in speaking 
or in writing, leave out some of the wordiB, which 
are necessary to a full expression of our meanings 
This leaving out is called the EUipsis. Ellipsis 
fs, in geometry, an oval figure; and, the com- 
passes, in the tracing of the line of this figure, do 
iiot take their full sWeep all round, as in the 
tracing of a circle^ but they make skips and tetcpe 
out parts of the area, or surface, which pares 
would be included in the €^c\^. Hence it is, tbaft 
the skipping over^ or leaving oul^ in speaking or in 
writing, is called the Ellipsis; without making 
use of which, we, as you will presently see, scarce- 
ly ever open our lips or move our pens. " He 
^* told me, that he had given John the gun, which 
** the gunsmith brought the other night.'* That 
is : ^' He told to me, that he had given io John 
^' the gun, which the gunsmith brought to this 
♦* place^ or hither, on the other night." This 
would, you see, be very cumbrous and disagree- 
able; and, therefore, seeing that the meaning is 
quite clear without the words, marked by italicks, 
we leave these words out. But, we may easily go 
too far in this elliptical way, and say: ^' He told 
** me, he had given John the gun, the gunsmith 
«* brought the other night." This is leaving the 
sentence too bare, and making it to be, if not 
nonsense, hardly sense. 

228. Reserving some further remarks, to be 
made by-and-by, on the Ellipsis, I have now to de- 
sire, that, always, when you are examining a sen- 
tence, you will take into your view the words that 
are le/l out. ' If you have any doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the sentence,- fill it up by putting in the 
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left-out words, and, if there be an error, you will 
soon discover it, 

^9. Keeping in mind these remarks on the sub- 
ject of understood wordsy you will now listen atten* 
tively to me, while I endeavour to explain to you 
the manner in which verbs ought to be used in sen- 
tences. 

230. The first thing is, to come at a clear under- 
standing with regard to the cases of nouns and pro' 
,nouns as connected, in use, with verbs and preposi- 
,lions : for, on this connexion, depends a great deal. 
■Verbs govern^ as it is called, nouns and pronouns ; 
that is to say, they sometimes cause, or make, nouns 
«r pronouns to be in a certain case, ^founs do, not 
vary their endings to denote different cases ; but 
pronouns do; as you have seen in Letter VI. 
Therefore,- to illustrate this matter, I will take the 
pronoun personal of the third person singular, which 
in the nominative case, is, he^ possessive case, his^ 
objective case, him, 

231. When a man (it is the same with regard to 
any other person or thing) is the actor ^ or doer^ the 
man is in the nominative case, and the correspond- 
ing pronoun is, he: *' He strikes." The same case 
exists when the man is the receiver or endurer^ of 
an action. '* He is striken." It is still the same 
case when the man is said to be in any state or con- 
dition. " He is unhappy." Indeed, there is no 
difference in these two latter instances ; for, '< he 
** is striken," is no other than to say that '' he is in 
" a state, or condition, called striken.*^ Observe, 
too, that, in these two latter instances, the he is fol- 
lowed by the verb to be : he is striken, he is unhap- 
py; and, observe, moreover, that whenever the 
verb to be is used, the receiver ^ or be^^r^ (if I may 
make a word) is, and must be, in the nominative 
case. But, now, let me stop a little to guard you 
against a puzzle. I say, '^ the verb to be;* but, I 
iio not mesLti those two words always. When I say, 
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the verb to be^ I may mean as m the ab^ve exam- 
, pies, is^ This is the verb to be^ in the third person 
singula^. ^^liyrUe." I should say, that here i» 
the pronoun /and the verb io write ; that is to say, 
it is the verb to write in one of its forms. The to 
is ihe sign of the infinitive mode; and the verb" in 
tha^ state^ is the root, or the foundation, from whieh 
all the diflferent parts or forms proceed. Having 
guarded ourselves against this puzzler, let us come 
back to pur nominative case. The actor^ the doer^ 
the receiver of an action^ the be-er^ must always be 
|n the nominative case; aud,:it is called nominative 
•/Case, because it is that state., or situation, or cas^, 
J|i which the person, or thing, i^named, without be- 
ing pointed out as the objecly or fn^, of any forego- 
ing action or purpose : aa, ^\ he strikes ; he is strik- . 
** en ; he is happy.*' This Word nominal ive is not 
a good word; acting and being case, would be 
much better. This word, nominative, like most of 
the jerms used in teaching gratnmar, has been tak- 
en from the Latin. It is bad ; it is inadequate to 
i^s' intended purpose; but, it is used; and, if we 
junderstand its meaning, or, ratfier, what it is de- 
signed to mean, its intrinsic insulEciency is of no 
consequence. Thus, I hope, then, that we knolw 
what the nominative is. '^ He writes; he sings; 
^^ he is sick; he is well; he is smitten; he is 
" good ;" and so on, always with a he. 

232« But (and now pay attention) if the action 
pass from the actor to a person or thing acted upon ^ 
and, if there be no part of the verb, to be, employ- 
ed ; then the person or thing acted upon is in the 
objective case : as, '^ he smites him; he strikes him; 
*' he kills him." In these instances we wish to 
show, not only an action that is performed and the 
person who performs it, but also the person upon 
whom it is performed. Here, therefore, we state 
theoc/cT, iht action, 2nd ihe object ; and, the per- 
son pr thing which is the obi^ci^ \% Vcv >i\^ ob^ttVlx:^ 
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.'tase* The Yerbii said, in soch instances, te^- 
vttn the noun or pronowi ; that is to 9ay,^ to make 
il,.or force it, to be in the olsjective case; and, to 

. make us use him instead of he, 

333. However, I remember, that I was vqy 
much puzzled on account of these cases* 1 saw, 
that when ^^ Peter wad 5fitv/kit'," Peter was ifi the 
nominai'wt case; but, that, when any person or 
ihmg^^ had smitten Peter," Peter vras in the tf^Jed- 

. ive case. This puzzled me nluch ; and the k>08e 
and imperfect definitions of my grammar-bo<^ yield- 
ed me na clue to a disentanglement. Reflection on 

. the reason for this- apparent inconsistency soon 
taught me, however, that, in the first -of these 

• cases, Peter is merely named j or nominaUd^ as the 
receiver of an action : ' and that,, in the latter in- 
stance, Peter is mentioned as the object of the ac- 
tion of some other person or thing, expressed or un- 
derstood. I perceived, that, in the first instance, 
^^ Feter is smitten," I had a complete sense. I was 
informed as to the person who had received an 'ac- 
tion, and also as to what sort of action hie htfd re- 
ceived. And, I perceived, that, in the 9ecoiui< in- 
stance, " J<?An kas smitten Filer" there was an 
actor who took possession of the use oF the verb, 
and made Peter the object of it : and that this actor, 
Jobn^ now took to the nominaiiye, and put Peter in 
the objective case. 

234^ This puzzle Was, however, hardly got over, 
when another presented itself: for, I conceived the 
notion, that Peter was in the nominative only bee 
cause no acior was meniioned at alt in the sentence ; 
but, I soon discovered this to be an error: for, I 
found that, *' Peter is smitten by John" still left 
Peter in the nominative ; ^xA that, il I used the 
pronoun, I must say, " he is smitten by Johw;'* ahd 
not '' him is smitten by Johm" 

335. Upon this puzzle I dwelt a longtime: a 
whole week, at least. For; 1 W219; noi ecnwftfvi ui^lftss 
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I.<€0^lfd.F€CQnciie.evciry thing to re<ison; 7mi% I 
cwI4 aee. 90 reason ioFiihis* Fcter, in this, last 
si^anee^ appeared to be the ol^eqii^ a/id there wa9 
the ac/(»r, Jo^d, My ^o-^* iadeedi assiir^d. 9)^» ihat 
its^as; right to say, ^^ ^ is smitten l^y John ;" hut 
XDjrr^soiq ^PMht^.^l^ UUbriaatifin.aiKl assuraoGes 
ofipyew, 

,\ ^^96. Ati^^Mf the. little innigiMfiCfint word, ^^, at* 
traced 9iy atteoytion^ l^his word, m this place^ is 
^.pr^^itioiu Ah ! That is it f p.reposition^ goverm 
noons and pronouns: that is to sxy^make them to be 
in the objediffe case! So that, John, who had 
leagued n^e iMx.iBuch, I found to ^.in l^he ohjective 
case ; s^nd, I fouod., ,that, if I put hjtti o^ut, wA puc 
the prqnqunin h^jsp^i;^ I must say, ^V Peter if 

237. ^ Now, then, nay dear James, do you clearly 
understand this? 4^ Y^^ ^^ not, have patiepce^ 
fiead and think, and weigh well every part of what 
I h^ve here written : ibr, as you will ipimediately 
see, a clear understanding with regard to the cases 
is one of the main inlets to a perfi^t knowledge of 
gran^mar. 

^BSi Yerbsy of w^h there must be one at least, 
expressed or undersjtood, in every 8enten<;e, must 
agree ia person saod'vk number with the nouns or 
pronouns, which are- the nominatives of the seji- 
tence ; that is to say, the verbs must be of the 
same person and ^ame number as the nominatives 
are. Yerbs. frequently change their forms and end- 
ings to mal^e themselves agru with their nomina- 
tives* How necessary is it, then, to know what 
IS, and what is not, a nominative in a sentence ! 
■Let us take an example. *' John smite Peter." 
What are these words ? John is a noun, third per ' 
son J singular number, nominative case. Smite is a 
verb, first person^ singular number. I^ter is a 
noun, third person, sii^ular number, obj^tive 
case. Theji^etore the sentence is incorrect ; hr 
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the nominative^ jfohn^ is in the third person, iand the 
verb is in the first; while both ougnt to b« inilhe 
same person. The sentence ought to be,- ^* Jc^m 
seniles Peter;" and not " John smite Peter." 

339. This is, to be sure, a very glariB|^ error : 
but still it is no more than an error, and is, in fact, 
as excusable as any other grammatical- error. 
*' The men lives in the country." Her^, the verb, 
lives^ is in the sm^/ar number, and the doiin^ ncm^ 
iivhich is the nominative, is iii ihfplurai Dumber. 
•* The men live in the country," it ought to be, 
These errors stare us in the face. But, When the 
sentjcnces ' become longer, and embrace several 
nominatives and verbs, we do not so readily per- 
ceive tVie ierf6rs that are committed. '* The inten- 
*^ tion of the act of parliament, and' not its several 
^^ penalti<^s, decide the character of the corrupt as- 
** setnbiy by whom it was passed." Herethe noun, 
penalties^ comes so near to the verb, decide^ that 
the ear deceives the judgment. But, thenOuti, in- 
tentipny is the nominative to the verb, which there- 
fore, ought to be, decides* Let us take a sentence 
still more deceiving. ** Without theai() oFa fraudn« 
'* lent paper money, the tyrants never -eouM have 
*' performed any of those deeds, by which ^hcir 
** safety Aave^een endangered, and which Aoiv, at th^ 
*< same time, made them detested." Deeds^ is the 
nominative to the last have and its principal' verb; 
but sajetif is the nominative ioihtfitst havej and, 
therefore, this first have ought to have been has* 
You see, that the error arises from our havhig the 
plural noun, deeds^ in our eye and ear. Take all 
the rest of the sentence away, and leave ^^ sqfety 
have been" standing by itself, and then the error 
is as flagrant as " Jfohn smite Ftter,'* Watch me, 
now, in the next sentence. *^ It must be observed j 
^' that land fell greatly in price as sdon as the 
^' cheats began to draw in their paper moiiey. In 
^^ such cases the quantity and quality of the land is 
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f4 thc'Sairie'tts it yn% before ; but, the t>rice is re-i 
*< dueed^ all of a sudden, by a change id the vaiue 
*♦ and power of ttle-iooney, which becomes Very difi 
«> ferent from' what it was." Here are two com* 
plete sentences, which ,^o very glibly ofT the tongue. 
There is nothing in t&em that ofiTends the ear. The 
first is, indeed,- <x>rE«ct; but, the last is a mass ot 
error; ' QuuktUy {M-Matitg^ which aris ihtnomV' 
native in the first member of the sentence, make, to- 
i|^iher, ?L p\ur4Uy2Ad should have been followed) 
after the word kmd;hyare and not hy is; and, the 
it iv«5, which follows, should, of course, have been, 
ihey were, lo the second member of the senteacCi 
'vatue and power are the nominative of beeorhes^ 
-whichj therefore;' should have been, /^come'; and*, 
then, again, there ifolloWs im t? was instead iHtheg 
were^ We are nvHled^ -irt- ^ch cases, by thfe near- 
-ness of the singular ^oun, which corals in betweeiji 
the nominatives and the |verbs. We should not be 
4(keIy'to say, " quantity and quality is; value and 
jiK^Yftr becomes.** But when a singular houo'com^ 
in between' su^'Hobiinatives and theverbsj'we are 
•very ^pt to be- tlifinkhig of that noun^ khd io bqmmit 
•error. Whenwe once begin, we keep on; and, 
if tli^ sentence be lbng>, we get togethef^. at last, a 
'fine collection' of verbs and pronouhi, making as 
complete nonsense as heart can Wish. Judge 
-Biackstone in . the 4th Bbok^ Chapter 33, says^ 
*' The \ try scheme and model of the. admuiistra- 
*^ tion of commoh jiistice'betw^n'p^rty'and party, 
*' fvas entirely sertled by this ktftg ;' and Has con- 
** tinned nearly the ssltn^e to ihi^ diiy.'/ Adminis- 
tratlon of common justice was full u'^on the Judge's 
ear: down' he clapped, it^crs; and, A<r5, naturally 
followed : and, thus, my dear son, iu graitimar, as 
in moral conduct, one fault alindst necessarily pro- 
duces others. 

240. Look, therefore, at your nominalive^ before 
you put a verb upon paj>er ; for, "^oxi %^^ vv \svi?i 
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be one word, or iwo^ or mart woris., But^ ol|3erve| 
if there be two, or more slo^hr nouns or juro- 
nouns, separated bjr or^ . which,.you know is 'a dis^ 
jouping QQajvaacdoiki th^Ui the verb must be in the 
Aii^gular ; asi *^ a soldier or sl sailer, who has 
^^ served his country faithfully, isfairly entitled tio a 
^' (tension; but who wUl say» that a prostituted 
V peer, a pimp, or a jbufifow, j^e^'iii a similar pror 
<< vision frp^i the public ?" ' 

241. It sometimes happens, that there. are, in 
the nominative, two or more nouns, or pronouns* 
and that they are in diffenfU number s, or m.i^er" 
€ni persons : as,/ ^ The minister ^ or ike Borough^ 
*^ ranis.** These nouns cannot have the verb to 
egree with them both* Therefore, if it be tbe.con- 
jspiring of these wretches against the liberties of 
^the people, of which we have to speak, we cannot 
say, *' The minister, or the borough- tyrants, con^- 
*' spire ;" because the verb would then not agree ia 
number with the noun, minister : nor can we say^ 
conspires; because the verb would not agree wUh 
the noun, borough-ty ranis. Therefore, we lAMSt 
not write such sentences : we must say, *^ The 
<' minister c^ns/zWs, or the borough-tyrants' ci^i^^ 
*' spire against the liberties of the people." Repe- 
tition is, sometimes, disagreeable to the ear ; butf 
it is better to repeat, be it ever, so often, than to 
write bad grammar, w;hich is ptily another term 
for nonsense. 

242. When nominatives are separated by nor, 
the rule of or niust be followed. <* Neither man 

^' n(?r beast '{'5 safe in such weatiier;" andnot.tfr^ - 
safe. And, if nominatives of different numbers 
present themselves, we must not give them a verb 
which disagrees with either the one or the other* 
We must not say: *' Neither the halter nor the 
' *^ bayonets are sufficient to prevent us from^obtaia- 
'< ing our rights." We must avoid this bad gram- 
laar V M^g ^^/diS^r^ ferip of wocds^; •asj " .We 
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'' azcrto iblB |)reveiited froBi'obiaiiihig mi^r%hci hf 
^^ nckhcTitfaeiialtar nor itfae bayooets." And; vrfajr 
riiottld we iwfflA46 write bad giummar, if we can ex* 
pr^'oar meaikftig'in good grammar? 
- t4S, If ^r oritof^ disjoin nouns and inonoans of 
didei>e«t/«r5Mi9, these nouns and pronouns^ though 
they be aliof tbe same number ^ cannot be the lUMDi^ 
tuitiveof oneaadthe same verb. We cannot say 
^.^flhiY^iom 'm fault ; I, or tbey, or he« is the 
^* aiiiiioi?;of*it$ George or I am ^he person/'' Mr. 
Lindky Murray: says, that we mayxxw thfese phra- 
ses; and, that we hav^ only to take caiie that the 
verb agree with that person, which 15 piiiud near^ 
esi to it ; but, he savti-also^ that it would. be'Mlfr to 
avoid such, phrases .by giving a difii:rent turn- to oinr 
words. 1 do tiot iike to lem any th iag >to chafto^ 
or to ^discHetioD,) ivhen We* have a clear prindple 
liMT our guide. Fill: up the sentences ; and, ydu 
will see what pretty work here is. ** They dm in 
*^ fault or I OM in fault ; 1 & the author, or they is 
^* the author, or he is the author : George am thfr 
. ** peHson, or / am tbe person." Mr; Muiray giveti 
a similar latitude as to the verbs used with a mix* 
tiire'.of plurals and singulars, as mentioned in- the 
^regoiiig paragraph. The truth, 1 suspect, is, th^ 
Mrtf Murray^ observing that great writers frequently 
committed thete errors, thought it prudent to giv^ 
tip tbe cause of griimmar, ratherthan seem to set 
himself agaihst such formidable authority. ftUf, 
if we follow this course, it is pretty c)ea#, that y^t 
shall very soon be kft with no principle and no rult. 
of.graminar. 

;244..' The. nofliiBative is frequently a noun of 
nlikUUuit: as mob^ parliament^ gang. Now, where 
this isthecase, the verb is used in the singular or ill 
the plural; upon'precisely the same principles, that 
the pronouns are so used ; and as these principles, 
together with ample illustrations in the way of ex- 
ampkihave been given you ia Letter xyiis'^Axv* 
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fraph 181^ I oetd say noching more of the matter. 
I will just obserye, however, ihdt.umsisiem^j mtfae 
use of the verb» lo such cases^ isrifaemaio thiiiff to 
keep in view. We may say: **. The.^ng of 'W 
"^f rough-tyrants iscruel:" or^that ^^ihegangctf bo- 
^ rough-tyrants urecruei;" but, if we go ante apeak 
of their notctt'iously brutal ignorance, #e most not 
lay: ^* The gang ol borough* tyrants iscruel».'aad 
.*^ arf also notoriously as ignorant at brutes J!>* We 
must use is in both places, or are kt both placet*: 
.. 345* In looking for the nominative of r^emeBcey 
lake care that the retotivt pronoun: be not a-Btum- 
Jbling block, for relatives have no changes lo denote 
fUinUf^r or p4r son ; andi though they nnf somethnes 
4^ppear to be, of themselves, nomiiiatLves,:they never 
fan be «uch. V The men wAa urt hete i tha man 
'^ who. is here; the cockt ikal crow^! the cock thai 
}* crpws; ' ' Now, if the relative be the oqinuiative, 
iwby do the verbs cAar^f, seeing that hereisrnodbb^e 
-iM the relative ? No : the verb, in pursuit ofiitt no- 
jqinativcj runs through the relatives to come at their 
^uuecedentff, meji, man, cocks, cock* Bislgiop Lowth 
^ays, however, that >' the relative is the nominative 
^^ when no other nominative, comes between' it and 
4*/ 'the verb ;" and Mr. Marray has . very JEush|«liy 
•cjopied this erroneous observation. ^' Who ii -in tfab 
•** house? >K60 are in the homt'i Who 'slrOus ih^ 
^^ iron? ^Aa5^/iethe.iroo? Whojfvas inthestreef ? 
.^^ Who were in the ttreet?" Now, -here is, inj all 
these instances, no other nominative between the re^ 
Jative and the verb ; and yet the verb is continually 
varying. Why does it vary? Because it disftgi|rdii 
•the relative and goes and finds tfae'anteMent,'and 
jkccommodaies its number to that anteGedeat«\v.The 
lantecedents are, in these instances^ imderstobd "; 
i^^V^Ym person is in the house? ,Wh|tt /^ert^iif are 
,^^ in .the house? What person strifes- *tht. if an f 
>( What persons, strike the iron? .Whati/erMiiM» 
-V i»tbe street? What personsi^eniiaxht^\vk^'K' 
TheHshopsctta% iokaveh^dum\s^\v\YvV^\x\&xxA^\ 
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\vhen he^ave^tLis accouot of the nomiuativeTuDC- 
tioo9 of the relativit; foi; he adds, '* lUe relative is 
** of the sanu person as the antecedeat : and the verb 
\^ 4^r£€S with it accordingly. " Oh, oh ! But, the re- 
lative is always ike sanu^ and. is of any aiid of werjf 
t^umber and person* How, then, can the verb, when 
it makes Us changes in number and |)erson, be said 
iojiHgree wubahe relative?. Dis^igree, indeed, with 
the Fjelative- the verb cannot any morq.than it can. 
with a preposition ; for the relative has, like the pre- 
position, no changes to denote cases ; but, the danger 
is^ that, in certain instances, the relative may be 
iaien /or a nonunatiye^ without your looking after 
ii\t antecedent, which is the real nominative, and 
(hat, thus, not having the number and person of the 
antecedent clearly in your mind, you may give to 
|he ,verb a. wrong number or person. . It is very 
ytldomi that those who lay .dovvii; erroneous rules 
(uruish us with examples by the paeans of which 
we are enabled to detect the error:of these rules : 
yet, Jdr. Murray has, in the present case, done this 
ia;ios( amply. For,, in another part of his book, he 
fasuc these two examples: ^M aui t^e general, who 
<f givexh» orders to. day. I am \hi^ general, who 
'' gif(€^ theiord^rs today.'.. (lerejthe; antecedents as 
vrell fis the ;;^latives ac^. precisely the same; the 
order of the words is the same ; and y.et the verbs 
^s% difierent. Why ? Because,, in. the first exam« 
pUf the pronoun / is the nominative, and, in the 
second, the noun general* The first means, '^/, 
',^wJio am the general here, givf the orders to* 
*^ day." The second means« .^^ The general, who 
f f gives the orders to day, U I*" Nothing can more 
clearly show, ^hat th^ relative cannot i»e.tUe uomi- 
oatiye, and that, tpconsider it ^s ^.numioative must 
lead tp error and confusion. You wiil observe, 
iherefiu-e, that,,. when I, in the Eiympiogy and 
Syntax as relating to relative pronouns, speak of 
lydatiyes as feeing. in ihc nominativt enseal mean^ 
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thai they relate f^ noutts ^r to persoM pronouns, 
which are in th'aicasiik The 8attie't>bkervaticm up- 
plies to the otNer cases. 

M6. We are sonmetinfdl'enbdrrflssed eo fix phi- 
cisely on the noroinatiire, when a sort of addiihtt 
is made to it by words expressing persons or tbttiM^ 
that accompany it ; as, *' SidmoiMh^ wifh Gliverthe 
^* spy^ haye brought Bi-aiidieth ta the block/' We 
hesitate to deteptDiile, whether ^Mm^Ei/^alonief, is 
the nominative'^ or whether the nominative- in- 
cludes Olivir; and, of coursCt we hesitate whMf 
to employ, the singular or the phtrai rerb ; that is 
t0 8ay> Aof, or hm^i. The meaning must be our 
guide* If we mean, that the. act has been done by 
Sidmouth himstlf^ and that the spy has been a neitf 
involuntary agent, then we ought to use the^Agu- 
lar ; but, if we believe, that the spy has been a 
co-operator ; 2ia'assoddie ; an accomplice; then, wif 
must use the plural of the verb. *' Sidmouth,*witb 
*^ his Circular Letter, has prodticed great oppres* 
*^ ftion and flagrant violations oFlaw.'^ Has, by all 
means, in this case ; because the Letter is a men$ 
instrumtot. Giv6 the sentence a torn: ^'Sid-' 
^' mouth Aa^produced great oppression and Bagraht 
*< violations of the law wiih his Gimi!ar<Letter«'' 
This is good ; btit-, Sidmfonth ^* has tiitought Bran- 
<< dreth to the block ^if A Oliver the spy," is bad^ 
It sounds badly; and it is bad sense. ■ It does flo| 
say what we mean it should say. ^ A leg orraui* 
•* ton, whh turnips and carrots, h very good.** 
If we mean to~Bay, that ai leg of mutton, when cook- 
ed with these vegetaMes, is good, we must use is; 
but, if we are speaking of- the goodness of a leg of 
mutton and riiese vegetables' tatefr all together, vre 
must use are. Whenn^fA means along wUh, io-» 
geiher withj in company with, and the 'Hkej it i9 
nearly the same 2iand; and then the plural verb 
must be us^. *^ He^ with his bare hand, takes up 
M hot iroo/* Not •* he^ with his bare hand, le^ 
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:M:ttp«'* ''He, W4|h his brothers, are able to do 
M iMcb/' Not >^ ii abk to donMch;" If the pro% 
noun be used instead of brolkerSf it will be io the 
cik|fctive.caaiBr ** He, with ikfin^ are aide to do 
mnAi" But, this is no itDpcdhneDt to the iadu^ 
cSllg of tbo^ noun (represented by them] in the no* 
miiBtiye, IFi'/A, which is a preposition, takes the 
objective, case after it; but, if the persons, or 
ihiny I repcesented, by the words coming aber the 
prepof iiiooif form part of the actors in a seatenceii 
thsunderstoddnouns make part of the nominative?* 
V Thebaff, with thegCiineas and dollars in it,iM«re 
U alAkn.'^ Eor^ if wesay^ vMisstoden, it isjfossibie 
fiBK.iMtO'ineHi, tiiai 4ke bag wnly was stoien«. ^* So^ 
tS hrielf^ yi\ikk gneat industry and laltni^ enable a 
^** mm to^pfxloxm great deeds." And not enahdes^; 
^fr:$^iUY:Ulfi9t would not enable a man Jto do 
IpNaf jtbiogs. '. '^ The borough-tyranny, with the 
t^^paperr money makers, have produced misery and 
/* ataraationw" And not has; for we mean that the 
4!m» have co-ofertUed. ** Zeal, withdiscrdion, do 
sm^il and not ^* does much ;" for, we mean, on 
.<h«ioqntQity,.that it does, nothings It is the meai»- 
ing that must determine which of the numbers we 
.^i^ghtiiii all^auch oases, to employ. . 

347* The verb to be sometimes comes between 
iwonoMns of different numbers. ^* The great evil 
*' i« the borough<-debL" In this instance there Is 
nothing' to embarrass us ; because evil aixl bprough" 
.debl.^n i>oth in the singular. But: ^^ the great 
** evilii the /«Mce^," jrsnot so dear of embarrassment. 
The embarrassment is the same, when there is a 
ai^gular noun on one side and two or more singu- 
lars or plurals ou the other side: . '' as the curse of 
*'' the country is the profligacy^, the rapacity, the 
** corruption of the law-makers, the base subser« 
*f vlency of the administrators of the law, and the 
*^ frauds qf the makers of paper-money." Now, we 
. snean^. hecci that these things constUuic^^i jorm^ 

vS 
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ob maki k/ri a cum; We mtntki that theciirtfe 
tonsisi'^f^f tbese thin^^and, if We«i£(f thift^'tl»f^ 
9rould.be no puzzling. '*(* The evil is tbe taiMs;** 
^hat i» the taxes constitute the evil ; but, we can^ 
not say, *< the ewUare ihcuxcs;"' nor can we-saj^, 
tbat *• iht eurse a/« these things/' -At^id-; tfaen^ 
the use of 'ihe verb io be^ in all snch -cases, ^fff^ 
the curse of the count ly consists of, or arisei^ / i^ r, 
«r is produced ^. Doctor Blailr, in bis. 10th Lee* 
■lure, says: ** a feeble, a harsh, t^run obscure style, 
>* are zVnvjz faults." The «r required the shitular 
Tcrb, is; but, fauUs required a^e, ■ If be had pat 
if and faidty^ there would have been no d o i k K bt 
hH being correct. But^ as th^^eofiedce^MWIinMiis^ 
there is g^eat room for doubt,.- and ibat^ t4^(lM t6 
more than one point: for fauh4neiink*dks/kry:iMK} a 
;a^le, which is a wkoU^ cannot weM be called a- tfri- 
*j€ctj which means a want of goodness in a ^^U 
Feebleness, harshness, obscurity; ^rt/atiiis^ : 9tttf 
'to call the style itself, to call tht wMe Mng^* )k 
'fiudl^ is more than the Doctor meant;' The^ stylte 
'may htfauUyi ^xA yet it may not be a- fauIU-' The 
•Doctor's work is£nilty: but, surtfy^ fhe w«rk ss. 
•moitfimlti ' = ' • i • . 

248. Lest you should be, in certain tnstlnicev, 
puzzled to find your nominative ease^ whichv as you 
inustnowsee, constitutes the main spring and rq;if- 
iator of every sentence, I will here point out to 
^you some instances, wherein there is used, appa- 
"rently, ndther verb nor nominative. '* in ginira$^ 
** I dislike to drink wine." This in general is iia 
'more, in fact, than one word, Jt means generaity* 
•But, sometimes, there is a verb comes in; ^* gene- 
*< rally speaking. V Thus: ^ The borough* tyrants, 
'** generally speakings are great fools as well as 
'»* rogues." That is to say, '* when we speak genc- 
" rally," or, " if w# are speaking generally; or, 
'*( when m^it, otpeople^ speak generally." For ob- 
eserytf that there never can 6e % wMKtucA^Uhmki'a 
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V^4?9: expressed or undtrstood, and that there heyer 
tmie a.v^r)) without a nomioative .case expressed 
^c understONod, . : • 
. ,%49m: Sooaetimjes pot only: two ormore nouns, ot 

{IPpnounSt-ioay b< thQ nomioative of a senteoice? 
uXp^aa^oiher words along with tbem may assist in 
nmfcing a nominative: as, ^' Pitt, Rose, Steel, and 
f* their asspcjLates^ giving to Walter a sum of tho 
*^ public mpney as a reward for libelling the sons of 
:^Vthe. kjng TtfOs. extremely profligate /-and base." 
.TJ^a^ b to pay, tl\is act of Pitt and his associates 
. fra5 extremely profligate and base* It is, when you 
fffiV^ tp ipquire, the act which is the nominative^ 
.and^fi^U tl^e other words only go to describe thexiri^ 
.gin su^flind of the act. 

flM>. Ylou must take care, that there ^e a nominal 
■ livty and. t|iat it ke clearly expressed or under- 
r^tood. " The Attorney General, Gibbs, whose 
** loalignity induced him to be extremely violent, 
^** diod was listened to by the Jodgesv" The first 
.\v:hylnduce4 has a nominative, namely, the malig- 
fjniiy of the Attorney General, Gibbs; but the was 
.hitt^QO nominative, either expressed or clearly un- 
ikrstood.; and, we cannot, therefore, tell, what or 
. whom it was that was listened to : whether the nca- 
JignUjf. of Gibbs, or Gibbs himself* It siiould have 
^tteen^and who^ or ^^ndhe^ was listened to; and then 
>,we should have known, that it was Gibbs himself 
.ihaj^ was listened to. The omitting of the nomina- 
.ijbvet. five hundred instances of which! could draw 
J from Judge Bla^kstone and Doctor Johnson, arises 
very often from a desire to avoid a repetition of the 
iiQUD or pronoun ; but, repetition is always to be 
. preferred before obscurity. 

251. Now, my dear James, I hope, that I have 
. explained to you sufficiently, not only whcU Ihenomi' 
;. native i5, but what are its powers in every sen* 
^ ieiice ; and thi|t I have imprinted deeply on your • 
4 ^ necessity of keeping vhft tMvs&kcoxvt^ osol« 
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fltantly in your tjt. For want of -doing thbi Judge 
Bladutooe ha«, in Book IV, Ghapi 179 conuntifed 
fome most ludicrous errors. ** Our ancient Saxon 
^ /owf nominally punished theft with death, if abort 
^.tlse value of twelvepence ; but the criminal Wis 
*^ pcrmiued to redeem his life l>y a pecuniary tan- 
««'8om ; as among /Atfir German aneesiw^sJ* What 
confusion is htre ! Whose ancestors? • 7'htirs, 
Who are !%.» Why tlm crimirudi rfUir$s if it 
relate to any lliing, must relate to /itWs; «id then 
the iaws hm anctsi^rs. Then, whiU isAi that was 
to i>e of above 4he value of twel vep en ce ? - The 
dsnieil or the thtf/l f By, •« if Bbwt Ihe vakie cif 
** twelvepence," the Judge without doubc^ meant, 
<* if (he thing stolen were above thO' value of twelve- 
*' pence ;" but he says no such thii« ; and the mean* 
Ing of the words is, if the deaih w^re above the 
value of twelvepence. The sentence should have 
stood thus : ^^ Our ancient Saxon laws nominally 
^* punished theft with death, if the thmgstolen Were 
^* above the value of twelvepence i but the-criml- 
^^ nals were permitted to redeem their lives by a 
'^ pecuniary ransom ; as amongst their German-'an- 
<* cestors.*' I could quote, from the same anthory 
hundreds of examples of similar errors ; but, were 
there only this one to be found In a work, wh&di 
is composed ,of matter, which was read, in the way 
of Lectures, by a professor of law to students in-the 
Uoiversity of Oxford, cvea this one ought to be . 
sufficient to convince you of the importancei of at- 
tending to the precepts, which I have given you 
relative to this part of our subject. 

252. As to the objective case it has ndhtngtodo 
with verbs ; because, a noun which is not in the 
nominative must be In the objective 1 and- because 
verbs do never vary their endings to make them- 
selves agree with the objective. This case has 
been sufficiently explained under the head of per» 
sonal.protieunSi which b^ikvetivlinipto d«boUit4 
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9M. llie ^sifjiiv ttu^i likewise, hat iiDthingto 
db'With TeBOB, iu^Yf yeu imist^ uAe cire, that yon 
do aoC^ in aay instance, look upon^ it as a noavina^ 
tire. *^ Tlie ^^Iky of the applet werg gobd.^ 
No: itlDii8thevMi5; for fwo/ilsr is the noosnatire 
and .appks Ahe possessivew ^^ The want of learningi 
i* talent) sad sense^ are more visihle is the two 
^ houses of parNameat^ than in any other partlof the 
** nation.'* Takecare upon all such occasions* iSuoh 
^ aeatences -arc^ as .to ||^raiMaatical»oon8truction^ Tinry 
deceiving. It should he ^* istnofe visiUe;'' m 
mtmL is the nominatiye ; aiid . luurjiing^ UUaii^ and 
smtef ara in the possessive^ The want ^iearmng^ 
'and soon.- ■ . 

' 9M*i Yon . now! know all abont the pirsmi and 
mmdkr of verbs.- You koowthe reasons upon 
.which are founded thdr variations with regard to 
these two circnmstancesu Look, now, at the cow 
Jugaii^n in Leuer VIU^ paragraf^ 98 $ and, you 
.wUl ^ee» that there remain the Titnes and Modes to 
he considered. 

2B5» Of Times there is very little to he said 

Ittre. All the fanciful distinctions of, perfect^ pre^ 
iMfUf more pasi^ and mare per/eel pasl, and numerous 

odierSj only tend to bewilder, confuse, and disgust 
•the learner. There can be hut three times, the 

present^ the past^ and the figure: and, for the ex^ 

pressing of these, our* language provides us with 
' wiardsiuid terminations tho moat suitable that can 

possibly be conceivedo In some languages, which 
: eohtatn no little words siich as our signs, n^iV/, sAa//, 

• Moy, and so on, the verbs ihemBeives change their 
' fiorm in order to express what We express by the 
■■ help of: these signs. There are two past times in 
. French, . for instance : I will give you an exaBq>le 
-.int 'Order to explain this matter. *^ The people 

• *^ every day ga»e money to the tyrants, who, in rt- 
^^ turn, gave the people dungeons and axes." Now 
hen is our .wi)rd £ei4| which u vSoife \;i^\V<>sttt ^^^ 



mthtognm. • Jt*1s tfie same word, you see^ Jnb6th 
instances; but you: will see ft diflferent'in the 
French. '^^ Tous les jom^- le peuple dondoitmi de 
**. I'ar^ent aux tyrans, qoi, en ritour, donnkrenl tu 
^^pei]^ des cadibtS'.et dcs hachci." Ydu.se^ 
ihat, in one place, out ^V«is translated hy lUnnMni^ 
and, inthe other place^ hytUnnkreni. Oneof these 
is called^ in Freixh^'i iht -past imperfed^ and the 
other, tht. pttsi per/Mi This distinction is ueces- 
^arf in the French;- but similar distincCioos are 
wholly unnecessary in English. 
:-:2d6.'In the Latin' language, the verbs change 
their endifigs so as id include in ihe verbs ihen^seives 
what we express by our auxiliary verb to haye. And 
they hare as^many dianges', or difierent endings, as 
are requited to'expresi all those various circumv 
^stances of time that we express by, workj^ worked^ 
'Shall woriy may Work^ might woHt^ have worked^ 
. xhad worked^ shall hare wariedf maif have worked^ 
uuight have worked; and so onv It is, therefisre, 
necessary for tlie Latins to have distinct appellsM- 
ttions to suit these various circumstances lof time, or 
-states of -an actioa; but, such distinetion Sof appel« 
Nations can be of no use to uSf whose verbs never 
vary their endings, to express time, except the sin- 
gle variation frbm the present to the past t for, even 
• as to xhe future^ the signs answer our purpose. In 
our compound times, that is ro sayvsuch as, 1 ktgfe 
worked^ there is the verb to hoffe, which becooes 
i'ftad^ or shall hd^e, and so oni 
■ ' S67.' Why, then, should we perplex oursehcs 
with a multitude of artiiicial distinctions, which can* 
mot, by any possibility, be of- any use in practice? 
These distinctions have been introduced from this 
cause : those who have wfuten English Grammafs, 
«6avebeen taught Latin*, and,- either unable to di- 
-vest themselves of their Latin rules, or unwilliB|^co 
tfreat with simplicity ^4 at, whidi, if made somelvliat 
^atoysteryf y^ould. maketi^mjip^ear aore lAlm* 
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]4d thin iVlb maHssTof iHe^eople, ihiey liave endeRvour* 
«d tivHiake our si«)p4e language turn anid tWtst it* 
«elf so-SMto become as^^Ai^l^ ia its principles as 

•he -Laftrn languagr is* ' 

9::>9M; There' ate^ however, some few iremarkif to 
iMiittadc with regard lo-' the /ims of verbs; but, be- 
fore I make them, l>otiilst speak oP-the parlicipies. 
^ust'cisc yoor eye again on Letter VIII, paragraphs 
'^ ioAl^. Lotik also at th6 cohjagations of the 
#ttrbS| 1^ work^'to havt and to hk^ inihiiit same letter. 
iflhtiepttrliciptesy yoA sei^ 'ivith the help of to have 
^9ifid to be^ form our compound fimei, I need not teH 
-youi that I was working means the same as f work^ 
«iC^ only 4hat tlie former topposetf that something 
'^se was going on at the same time, or that some- 
*thingliappened at 'the time I was woiicing, Or thatt 
,'at least, there is some circuiiistkhce of action, or of 
'-^wt^iitact'coUaietxd with nu^ working : as, *M was 
«.*^ w^rkimg when he aamet i was- sick whil^I was 
<M working; it 'rained while I was working; s/te 
^- sjfMedwhilel was wotichig." I need net tell ytia 
>th^uBe of tto^uod did; I need not say» that I do 
firoA^'i^'tiieL-same as| I wort^ only the- forrafer^x!- 
: presses ito ^(tion more positively, and adds some 
'degree of force to the assertion; and that did work 
-is ttietfame as worked^' onrly the former is, in the 
.'past' time, of thesadie lise us do is in the present. 
rl, need nt>t -dwell het*^ on the uses of m//, shali^ 
tduy, m^hi\ shotM^ Wtuld^ dan^ couid and must; 
' which uses, various as they are, are as well known 
.' ao US' all as the uses of oui" teeth and our noses ; ^nd 
' io misapply which words argues, not only a deti- 
.'ciency'in the reasoning faculties, but almost a de- 
'' ficiency in instinctive discrimination. I will not, 
i'my dear James, in imitation of tbe^ learned doctors, 
^pester you with- a philological examination into tlie 
r origin and properties of words, with regard to the 
;^use pf. which, : if you were to commit an error fn 
conversation, your brother RvcUiid^ hiVv^ \\ W^ 
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year8.<il^r.wauk), uiftsntly put you rigliftw; ^Of "M 
ihese little wordtj I have said quite, enough before^ 
but) when the veri>flMi»iA#^-aixl io be ace used of 
auxiliaries lo principal verbs f and, espeeiatly irhea 
the seI^eBces arolongt errors^pf, great ocBiseqoence 
nay hf cepwnitted; andi^^ therefiu^t against ihat 
it will bepcppev tagnaiidyoii.t 

3;^ jdn^ ih so plfiiaa mfttcf} it invsi be'8f» 
well l^QQWfi to US| whether it be iht ptiesinii tbe 
past or the /tdfire ^ikzt. lyA neap to exptresiSy' <fhti» 
we^ shall hardly. 69y= V.w/s iwartf" when we atfe 
iipeaJUog of four hming worked lasi jfeat* . Buj^ 
ycax have secni in Lettfii XVJ, pasagrapb 17} (look 
at it agaioj that-Doijipr Slair could tnake.a -idiA- 
take in descrihiiig i^^^ >^<W fif ada^Hon:^ Doctor 
Blair nakes use o^ .^^it.And been, better oniitiedk? 
Meaning) that i(^.^'«wffii/ii:iav0^£tf€n better. to omit 
*rtt/' . This is a .sheer fvufg^risiD) lilpe^ <^ I luULm 
.** Iicf.jbe killed asenslaved*" Which. ou|^ to be» 
^* I. would as lief*'^ ^^ But^ thenost commoo error is» 
tjhe using of the {verb ^ I^ave with the passiMi par- 
ticiple, when the pasl /ji'm^ ;Binplyy of the .verb 
.ought to.be used. '' Mr^.Speak(sr-y.lAv/»ec/«tf, Iron 
*' the former. laogi49ge| and positiyQ|>reinscsof:tl|e 
'^ "Noble Lord and ^he Right Honorable&he Chan- 
*^ cellor of the Exchequer, to Jufye seen tbeBank pay* 
!^ ins in gpld and siiyer/^ ..Tbis^s HoMse-ofiCom- 
non? language^ Avoid it as yo)i would avoid all tie 
rest of their corruptionsi I. expected A^5«e, to hp 
sure, and not to^avc^een^bocause tbeAoiv seen, ear- 
ries ^ouracJL oj $eeii^g hii$^bejfond ihe periodfVtiMn 
which it is supposed io hm^ been e^cpecied ia iaio 
place. ''I expected to have ploughed my Imd last 
^^ Monday." That is to say^ ^^liaslM^ndaj/iyns 
' ^^ in the ac^ of expecting to have ploughed ny land 
'}^ bf^ore that d4^r' But, this is not what the wri- 
ter means. . He .means to say, that, last Monday, 
^ or nefbre - that 4<^y, he was in. the aa of expecting 
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Uphu^ his land on that 6i^. -^^ I callid on Udi' 
md' wished 16 hope subinUttd tiiy maouscript td 
hiiQ^'V Five hundred of Such errors art to be fdund 
in i)0ctor Goldsdrith's works. ** I wished, ih^n 
and ^hirhy to submit my manuscript to him.'* I 
wished to do something tkert^ and did not thin 
wish that I had done something before. ' 

300. When you use the active participle^ xAk 
care that Hit tinus be attended to, add that yOQ da 
noit^ by mis-applicstion; make confusion atid' ncHX' 
sense. *^ I haa not the pleasure of hearing his seti-' 
^* trments, when I wrote that letter." Ir should bet 
oi^ha^ikg heard; because the hearing must be sop- 
posttl to have been wanted previous to the act of 
wririogi This svovA wanttd\ and the yfoiA'wanllkgi 
are frequently misused. *^'A11 chat vi^r wanting 
" was honesty.*' It should be wanted.' '"The 
^ BaiJc. is weighed in the balance ahd found Waint* 
** uig,*' and not wanted. Found to be wanting^ or in' 
wdnt : in want of money to pay Us notes. 

261. I will not fatigue your memory with more 
examples relating to tl^ times of verbs, donsider 
well what you mean; what yon wish to say. Cx-' 
amint-well into the true meaning of your' words; 
and yoo will never make » mista^ as to tfaci ticA^V 
^ I thought' to have heard the Noble Lord prddnctt 
*> something like -proof. '' No ! My dear James Will 
never lail kite ^e use of such senseless gabble ! Yoii 
would think of hearing something ; you would think 
of to heary not to hm^e heard. You Would be waH" 
tng to hear^ and net, like t&^e n^en, ie waiting (a. 
hapeheard. ^ ^^^f should 'httnHkid to hav Ikeh'in^ 
*' fomud''^ the ahtount of the Excheijuer' ^s.^"* 
A phraseology like this can be'becfomhig btily in 
those Hooses, where*' it wte proposed to rdieve the 
distresses of the nationr by setting the labourers lb 
dig holes one day and fill them up tht next. 

"^n. It is^ Erroneous to' confound the past ihnt 
with thtpiusire pMicipU oif the verb. But^ xmt*^ 
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tjieibre I -speak of this v^cry common error, te( us.s 
a little more about the ^or/ici/^/es* You haveiseen^ 
io Letter Vlll, what the participles are : you' bav& 
seen^ that working is the active participle, aiod work^ 
e^ thepassive participle. We shall speak fully oF 
jftlie active by-and-by. The passive participle and 
I the verb lo be^ or some part of that verb* make. 
i ^hax is called the passive verb. This is not ^ verb 
'; \vhicb| in its origin^ difiers from an active verb in. 
like' manner as a neuter verb differs from an active 
yerbk To sleep is neuter in its origini and must, 
ifi all its parts be neuter; but, every activii verb- 
mai^ become a passive verb* The passive verb is, 
in fact, that state of an active verb which expresses, 
as we have seen above, the action as being r^ceivitdy 
6v miured* ^nd U is* called passiv^^ because, the 
t^eceivAr or. endurer of the action is passive ; that 
is to. say, does nothing. ^' John smit^; John is 
smitten" Thus, then, the passive verb i$ do other 
thaii the passive participle, used along with some 
^part of the v^rb /o ^€, 
/ 263. Now, then, let us see a specimen of the er- 
rors of which I spoke at the b^inning =of tbe lastr 
parapaph. Whei^ the verb' is regular^ therecaa; be 
np.ejrrbr of this sort ; becau$e the past time ;md the 
passiye. paiticiple are written in the sa^me manner : 
as, V John wor\ed; John is worked.*' {ut, when the 
Verb is irfegular^ and when the past lim^ and the 

passive participle are written in a manner different 

ft" ■■■■'-■■■-■ 




commpy, ^cpnsistii^ j^fmenwho have be^n enabled^ 
by ipe, favour cS. the^ late William Pitt, to plunder 
iind ipaijQt t,he people, meet under the naxiie of .a 
Pitt Gjiib^ to celebrate the birdi-day of that corrupt 
and cruet minister, those who publish accounts of 
^beir festivities, alvicay^^t^l us, that sucfi ?nd such 
foaib'^if/^ irf^^ jj^ti^dvof. AfMiii. ;, I diwh 9k 
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my dimer to day ; biit tlie milk and Water^' nditch'! 
dnmii Wire druhibf'iM. In thb lists 'of trre^afr 
nerbs, in Letter VllI, the diKrences beiWeieki t1^ 
past fikotg and the {Passive partkipres ai^ aUtleat- 
Jy shown; ^ Vou often hear peop1)e^f,' and see theoi 
wriie, '.* .W© baye ^0k^; h was'spiM iii riyr hear- 
U.in^; Butj we/M^e'otm^; if wasUid;"' ztt jii$i'i% 
■onrrect;! 'LiI . ^ . ' •• ■ = ''•'" -'■•'■'' 

/ ;M4« Di^^ii^tfa^ ^asafive 0aitkH^le of ((T {fe|; add 
itfis: vnT^bfteh > misused; ''tihiis ioritn f^xvevLilj 
aiveiygNiat oBebder 'against GrkniiriSf'.^ .Tojjio is 
4he ocl ofdo'dg. m^ ofteft^ see tebjil^ w^^it^ V ••* 1 
**/ifi(;^noC4pealv:yes(«rday>'^o wfeU ay I tfiihied'jK) 
^iL Jiave <fi»ntf." Now, what Is mfeak^tf.fhe Wi^fert 
•Ueiiieao8*t^4ay,-tktft* he>did' nbl'sj^ali so \Vetl as 
dMB ibea wishedf-^r vni3 wfsfiiiig, /£r sbeai^ Thett- 

yes* 
«.to 

- ■ H^ 
dtoidoyori* ]pcrfora>, Ike iui'^a/tspfaklng^ 

! • *9£^* iVUcv-greflft care not to t>e too fVi^e m^^^bujr 

xuib oC'tiiqfiMirb lo^do\' in AnyoFit^ times or tnodes. 



.^'UM^tvuvy* ioererorc, Jt ucrcr i;<tiij ^u any ui ii> 

Ipnrt^^V supply tikt^^laict^lk'keul^i^h. VYetV't(> 
fieiiploy it fof^ this pui'))o&e is vlity common. Dr. 
-Bbur, in iiis-^Srd- 'Leeturd says : " It is somewhat 
iM unfortunate, that 'this Number of the Spectator 
;M.didnoc^ni,' as it' mi'ght veVy' well have dohe^ 
\4VwiUi the former beat^lAilperrdd.''' Th^r is^^ to 
l(Nq^^}l^dtft|e>»^;''*-(; Aiid^ %heh^ 'Ve ask rdoqe what? 

?isliti'»iMfiM M alU The V«rb meafas 7^ e'SMi'io^a^ 
i»uk}> to' ciaii }f inpi U gio any fUtihuti ' This.'saiiQtt 
•vverb,iii <itd^ is, soraet-imeS) an aetive vefrbr ^^l ^i 
*' my sentence;" and then ths tfcrb to rfd may;kiip'- 
-plyi'its^pl^k'^Asj^^^I bav6'not= ended niysentoiQ^ 
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<^ 80 well as I might have donei*^ that is^ dom 

that is, doqe, o^ performed, the.oci of ending. '. 

the Number of the Spectator. \fzs no actor : it 

expected ioperform nothing : it was, by the ]>o< 

wished to have ceased to proceed. ^^ Did not- 

^< as it very well might have ended, «••••"' 

would have been correct; but the doctoi! wi 

to avoid the repeiiiion^ and thus he fell into 

grammar. '\ Mr. Speaker, . i do not feei so - 

^^ satisl^ as I should ihave done^ if the Right ] 

** ourableGentlemanhad .explained the mate?] 

^^fijlly.'V You const Wly hear talk like ih 

mongst the babbliM?8, w.Iuhd corruption maked 

givers. To feel satisfied is, when the satis&i 

is to arise from conviction produced by fact oi 

soning, a senseless expression; and to suppl 

place^ wb^fit is, as in 4his case, a neuter ver) 

io doy is' as senseless. . Done what? Done 1/ 

offeeling'i <^ I dd not feel so well satisfied 

^^ should have done,, or execuled, or perjormee 

* * ficl of feeling / " What incomprehensible wi 

Very becoming in the creatures of corruption 

ridiculf^ in any othev persons in the world.*: 

366. But, dp npl misunderstand me* D 

Gon€ound do and did^ as parts of a principal 

with the same >vords,. as parts of an ami 

Read again ^tter VIII, pai^raph 111. J) 

did^ as helpers, are used with neuter as well ai 

active verbs ; for here it is not their business ti 

ply the plau of other verbs, but merely ti 

strength to affirmations, and negations, or to 

time: as ^^ The sentence does, end; Id* 

easy/' But f/fine f^h\^i% the. passive partic 

the active verb to do, f^n. never be used' 

auxiliary. The want of -making tbis.distinctk 

led to the very, common errors of which I sp 

ihie last paragraph, and against which I an 

desirous to guard you. 

. 307. J[nseiaences«.:whicbAreiii^a^«i«i or 
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/ 

^f^y^i do and didif»pTt$S'iime: as, ^^\ou4s 
not sleep ; did you not feet?'* But they do not 

m fiuppf^ i^ pUwe ot other vecbs: thcymerely 
4p; aind their assistance is useful only as to the 
KiiMpasxapcie pf tifne ; for we may say; ^^jovl sleep 
tPOt ; /f/rypu not?" And ifj in answer to this 
llV^ioni i say, *' I £<f," the word Jeel is under* 

,993. Welli then, (jthink|. that, a& £ar as relate) 
» the active verb, the passive verb, and the 
usive participle, enough has iiow beenjaid* Yoa 
^< seeU)' too, sooiethiiig of the di&rence het^ 
imn^the functipBS of the active verb and those of 
le neuter; but, there ate a few remarks to be 
ladCpWith regard to the latter. A neuter verb^ 
i^l^ J^ye a noun er pronoun in the ■ objective 
pej.af|er. it.; For though we. say, ^' I dteam a 
ream^" it is understood that my mind has been 
Dgagfid in a dream. ^* I live a good /(/r," means 
laM sun living in a good, manner. ** I walk my 
0i;ffB ajbout," means, that I lead^ or conduct my 
^ptrse jip the pace cabled a walk. Nor,, can a neu«^ 
esr^v|QFb. become ptmive; because a passive verb 
i.«o other. than a vjprb describing an action reuiv- 
c(i ox endured. V^The Noble Earl, on returning 
' |o town, fotunid that the Noble Countess was 
^pUp^dvixih his Grace." I. read this very sen* 
ence iq an English newspaper not long ago- It 
h^oidht had, eloped; for, was eloped^ means that 
PRifidodif hid eloped Ihe Countess: it means, , that 
hehiLd^recelyed^ or en4uredi from .somt actor, the 
lik.of eiopingy whereas, she is the actress, and the 
ict IS coufined to herself. The verb is called neu- 
er because the action doe% not pass over to any 
hing. There are verbs which are inactive : $\xck^ 
IS to 5{7, to sleeps to exist. These are aljo neuter 
rerbsy of course. 9ut, inactivity is not necessary 
o the making of a verb neuter* It is sufficient^ 
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for; this tHirpose, that the aretion diriiot' paS^ Irom' 
the actor 40 aD)^ object. " ; -lo j • r • 

• ' 260. .Iq the instance ju^tmMtioned thcV^(H-is 
flagrant: •:** J Wm eloped** is what few 'pef^dns 
would'put' down in' writing: yet, any b(iid)r Might 
do iltipan ike-.aulhforU^ of JDotior^Pchn^k: for 
he says, inhiiDictiotlar)&;'that70 ilifpi is' -^n ttcV 
/iVe T'er^, though, he says that it i^ synonytiuKi^i 
With to ruii awc^y Which in- the same Durtionafy, 
he says is a neuter verb^ HoWevef, let tho^-who 
prefer J>octor Johnson's authority to the dictates of 
reason andicombion sense, say, that " his Grace 
^^ eloped the Countess ; and, that, accordingly the 
M Countess mi»9iicfped*** ''. *' ''". 

^ ■' 270. The danger '-^TetTor,' lit cases of this kind^ 
arises from the circumstartC^ 6f 'there heit^g many 
irerhs/which are active in-otie sehse^and'^neuter fri 
another. The verb to f/it/izre, Tor instaiice^ when 
it means to suppoi^t^ to 5{/5//z(/tV isaCtiv^^ -asf,^*'! 
^^ endure pttin*"- fiut,* when itn^ns to last, to 
continue, it is iieuiei^: as,< ^*'The eaiHh endures 
►** from age to ag^.V"' In ^ the first sense We din 

* 'say, thepaiki is «/i(&r<*rf*;hutv -in the Iftitj'^wc can- 
not say, tlie earth isenduped ^va age to age. -'We 

; say ^ ind eed , J ; am /alien ; '• the* 'col I is * grown^ the 
trees are rotten, tlie stone is^€^u\nbteA, -the post is 
■ mouldered, the pitcher is cra'cted; though to grow, 
to rot, td crumb(e< to moulder, to cracky are, all of 
them, neuter verbs. But it- is clearly understood 
here, that we mean, that, the cbU is in a ^rtnvn, ot 

' augmented state; that the itees"are\n a roilln stat€; 

, and so on: and, it is equally clear, that welcould 
not mean, that the Countess was in an eloped state. 

• ^^TheNoble Earl found that the countess wasgone.'^ 
This is correct, though /o go be a neuter verb. 

it hut, gone, iu this sense, is not. the participle of 

1 1 the verb to go : it is merely an adjective, meaning 

*^ 11 absent ^ If we put any word after it, which gives 

*/ir a verbal signi(icM\o») iv. bttomts ^vtoaeous. 



^^ 



•. I 
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<^ He fbdnd that the GotiAtess was gone 0UI of ihk 

«* house.'* That is to* say, was absent out of the 

house: and this is nonsebsef. It musl, in this case,' 

be, ** He found, that th6 Countess had gone out oj 

^^th^ house:* 

-' 271 • Much more might be said upon this part of 

niy 'subject; many niceties inight be stated and 

discus^*, bot, I have satd qiiite epough on it to 

answer every Useful purpose. Here, as every where 

€b^, t^ke time to think. Th^re is a r^oi^/t for 

thi^ right u^e of ^very word. Have your meaning 

dear in ydui* mind ; know the mfdnfn^ of all the 

^brds yQu employ ; and, then, you will seldom 

tofihnit errors. 

272. There remains to be noticed the use of the 
aelive pqriiiipley lahd then we shall have a. few« 
and pnly a few, words to say upon the subject of 
the Modes of verbs. . As to the active participle^ 
paragraph 97, in Letter VIII, will have told you 
nearly all that is necessary. We know well, that 
lam workings means that Iwork^ and soon. There . 
is great nicety, in distinguishing the circumstances 
wliich call for the use of the one from those which 
call for the use of th^ other ; but, like many other 
things*, though very difficult to explain by words, 
thesjc circumstances are perfectly well understood, 
and scrupulously attended to, by even the most 
illiterate' persons. The active participle is, you 
•ino^, sometimes a noun in its functions: as', 
** ivorkihg is good for our health." Here it is the 
nommative case to the verb is. Sometimes it is .an 
adjective^ as, ** the working people." As a noun 
it may be in either of the three cases t as, " Work:' 
** ing is good ; the advantage of working; Hike 
** working." It may be in the singular, or in 
the plural: /' The working of the mines: the 
*' workings of corruption." Of course it rec^uir^ 
articles and prepositions as nouns require them. 
More need not be said about it ; atid^ Indeed^ :iiiY 
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chjef purpose ia menrionjjp^ tbe active participle ia 
this pia<^ is to remioid you, that it may be a^iiii* 
mhalive case in 2LS9nitact. 

973f The Modes hsLVt been explained in Letter 
VIII. paragraphs 93, 93, 94, 95, and 96. Read 
tliose paragraphs again* ^ The ir^finiliyc mode has, 
in almost all respects, the powers of a noun. *^ To 
** work is. good for our hes^th." Here It is the 
nominative of the sentence. *^ To eat, to drink, 
** and to sleep are necessary." It cannot becooae 
a plural ; but it may be, and fuequently is, in the ob- 
jective case; as, '^ I want to eat." The io U, in 
some few cases, omitted, , when the infinitive is 
the objective case : '^ as, / dare write." Bi^t, I 
*' dare lo write," is just as neat, and muf*^ proper. 
The to is omitted by the use of the Ellipsis: as^ 
*^ I like lo shoot, hunt, and course." But,, care 
must be' taken not to leave out the lo, if you there- 
by make the meaning doublfuL Repetition is, 
sometimes, disagreeable, and tends to en£eeble 
language; but, it is always preferable to obscurity. 

274. If you cast your eye once more on the 
conjugation of the verb to work in Letter VIII, 
jrp'u will see that I have there set down the three 
other Modes with all their persons, nu];nbers, and 
times. The Jmperalive Mode I dispatched Vi^ry 
quietly by a single short paragraph; and, indeed, 
in treating of the other two Modes, the Indicaiipe 
and the Subjunctive^ there is nothing to do but to 
]^6int out the trifling variations , that our verbs un* 
de/go in order to make ^hem suit their form^ to the 
differences of Mode. The Indicative Mode ^ that . 
manner, of using the verb which is applied when 
we are speaking of an action without any other 
^action being at all connected with it so as to make 
the one a condition or consequence of the other, 
*' He works every day ; he rides out ;" and so on* 
But, there may be a condition or a consequence 
dependent on this, working and ridipg; and, in 
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ibait CMC) these verbs must be in the svbjtmctive 
ilcde ; . because the action they express depends 
ot^flognething subjoined. ^' If he work eycrf day, 
VAe shall be paid everyday; if he ride out, he 
<.r will not be at home by supper-time." The 5 is 
trapped at the end of the verbs here; and the 
tnie cause is this, that there is a sign understood. 
^fiUed upfihe sentence would stand thus : '* if he 
^* should work ; if he should ride out." So that, 
iflerall, tlie verb has, hi reality, no change ofier- 
Bimaiion to denote what is called mode. And all 
the fiiss, .which Grammarians have made about the 
poUnlial modes and other fanciful distinctions of 
4m kwdf only serve to puzzle and perplex the 

leamr. 

S76. Verbs in general, and, indeed^ all the 
vcAftf except the verb io be^ have always the 5am^ 
ffiirmrVX-i^ present time of the indicative and in that 
^ Uut mtjvnetivo^ in all the persons, save thei se- 
eood voA: tfiird person singular. Thus we say, in 
ibtfk prcamt of the indicative, Iwork^ we work^ you 
y^^lHrt^ ihfy work ; and, in the subjunctive the same. 
But, we say, in the former, thou workest^ he works; 
vhil^ in ihe subjunctive we say, thouwork^ he 
Hf^rki that is to say, thou nua^est work^ or might- 
90^ .ot shouldest (and so on) work ; and he mag 
Vpr|[^ or might, or should ; as the sense may re- 
^uiue. Therefore, as to all verbs, except the verb 
to be^ it is only in these two persons that any thin{ 
ca^ikappen to render any distinction of mode ne- 
€pS9ary* .. But, the verb to be, has more of variation 
t^UI SM^ other verb. All other verbs have the same 
f^KVn-Ja^beir indicative present time as fn their in* 
fil^tiye.miode^ with tlie trifling exception of the st 
9pA s added to the second and third person singu* 
lar: .at, to have, xo write, to work, to run ; I /tave, 
I write^ I work, I run. But, the verb (o be^ be- 
comes in. its present time of the indicative; I am, 
thou arif he is^ we are, you are, they are ; which 

o 
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are great changes. Therefore, as the subjunctive 
in all Us persons, takes the infinitive of the verb 
without any change at- all, the v^rb io be exhibits 
the use of this mode moet clearly ; for, instead of 
I am, thou nr/, he is, we ore, the subjunctive re- 
quires, I 6e, thou bt^ he ^e, we be : that is to say, 
I nuy be, or might be; and so on. Look now at 
the conjugalion of the verb io be^ in Letter VIII, 
paragraph 117 ; and then come back to me. 

d76. Yoii see, then, that this important verb, the 
verb to be^ has a form, in some of its persons, ap» 
propriated to the subjunctive mode. This is a mat- 
ter of consequence. Distinctions, without diflfer- 
ences in the things distinguished, are fanciful, and, 
at best, useless. Here is a real dififereuce; a 
practical difference; a diSerence in the form of 4he 
. word. Here is a past time of the subjunaivei a 
past time distinguished, in some of its persons, by^ 
a different manner of spellmg, or writing, the word. 
If I be; ii,lwere; if htwere : andnot if i tmu, ifhe 
was. In the case of other verbs, the past of -the in^ 
dicative is the same as the past of the subjunctivt x' 
that is to say, the verb is written in the same hi-- 
ters ; but, in the case pf the verb to be^ it: is other- 
wise. If I worked^ if I sm^iey if I had. Here tht 
verbs are the same as in, I worked^ Ismot^y I kad^ 
but, in the case of the verb to be, we 'must say, 'In 
the past of the indicative, I was^ and Ik that t>f 
the subjunctive, if I were. 
^ 277. The question, then, is this: What are- the' 
^casesy in which we ought to use th& subjupietive' 
form? Bishop, Lowth, and on hisauthori^)' Mr. 
Lindley Murray, havesajd, that .souce oob^untfions 
have a governrnent of verbs; that is to say, iMoie. 
\ them or force Ihem' to be in, the sidfJuncUre n/ladtr 
i And then these gentlemen menlion particularly the 
conjunctions, i/, though^ unless f ztid some others. 
: But (and these gentlemen allow it) the verbs whieh 
i follow these conjunctions are not edways in the sub« 
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jonetive mode ; and, the nsing of that node must 
depend, not upcn the conjunction^ but upon the 
sense of the wbple sentence. How, then, can the 
ooojnnctions govern the verb ? It is the sense, the- 
meaning of the whole sentence, which must govern :- 
and of this you will presently see dear proof. ** If i 
*^ it !^« dark, do not come home. 7/* eating » neces-' j 
*^ sary toman^ he ought not to be a glutton." In the I 
first of these sentences, the matter expressed by thr I 
verb nu^ be or nuq^ noi be. There exists anr^m- , 
artamiy on the subject. And, if the- sentence were ; 
filled op, it would stand thus: ^^ \i it should be \ 
^ dark, do not come home." But, in the second sen- 
tence, there exists no such uncertainty. We know, 
and all the world knows, that eating is necessary ttr \ 
man. We could not fill up the sentence with' \ 
should. And, therefore, we make use of is. Thus, \ 
then, the conjunction i/, which, you see, is eoi* ' 
ployed in both cases, has nothing at all to do with i 
the government of the verb. It is the sense which ^ 
govert)s« 

976. There is a great necessity for care as to thi; 
flsatter; for, the meaning of what we write is very 
much aflfected, when we make use of the modes in- 
discriminately. Let us take an instance. <* Though 
'* her chastity 6tf right and becoming, it gives her no 
^^ claim to praise; because she would be criminal, if 
^ she were not chaste." Now, by employing the 
subjunctive in the first member of the sentence, we 
leave it uncertain whether it be rights or not^ for her 
to be chaste ; and, by employing it, in the second, 
we express a doubt as to the fact of her chastity. 
We mean neither of these; and, therefore, not- 
withstanding here are a though and an if both the 
verbs ought to be in the indicative. <* Though her 
** chastity is right and becoming, it gives her no 
^f claim to praise; because, she would be criminal, 
^^ t/*she was not chaste." Fill up with the signs. 
*^- Hiough her chastity may be right ; if she should 
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^ not fodfisfce';" aqd^itiieD^ yduisee^i tonce, what 
sdifierencesherc Mm.tfaemeadiag»< . . . 

■.' 97i>«- Tlie'BuJbryuactive if nsceiaarily. always used 
mhtre 2 ^fignxis left oUi r.^Sf ^* Take care, that he. 
^' . came to morrow^ thn.fou fte ready te receiye b tm, 
^^ that heifeytfW received,. and ci^at allikingsbt duly. 
^^ prepared .ior hik eutertaiomeot. '/ FilLup.with the 
AJgAs,' and: you' will sae; the rcn^oii ^r virhat ..yon 
writer .J- .'■' ■' .■ , .^/ ' 

d80. The terb i<7 fo^is fo/nettnies.iised.thus: 
^ fKfr« Ac rich, I stmuld not Jtifce hiio tbe.better. 
^ fFtf/v i/ not 'dark, I would go." Thalt is Aoiaay^ 
if hfwtrt ; if it were, ^ M were a jeat toddBd^'to 
U conttdera set of seat -sellers and scat-buytrs as a 
^ lawful legislative body. It uteres to violate exay 
*^ principle of morality to consider honesty as a 
'^ virtue, when not to be honest is' a crime which 
*^ the law punishes." The // stands for a great deal 
here* '* Ridiculous, indeed, would the state of our 
*^ minds be, if U were such as to exhibit a set of 
** seat-selltrs and seat-buyers as a lawful legislative 
'* body." I mentionthese instances, because tbeyap- 
pear unaecounlable ; and, 1 never like to shir things 
over. Those expressions, for the using of which we 
cannot give a.reason^ ought not to be used at all. 

S81. As to instances., in which authors have vio- 
lated the principles of Grammar, with respect to 
the use of the model, I could easily fill a book miich 
larger than this with instances of this kind %im 
Judge Blackstone and Doctor Johnson ^ ,Qne only 
shall suffice. I take it from the Judge's first Book. 
*' Therefore, (/* the king /^lArc/uz^e^ -lands of ihcina- 
*^ ture of gavelkind, whefre.all i^.^s^ns JuA^ict/ 
^^ equaiiy ; yety upon the. king's demise, Ms.ieid£si 
M son shall succeed to these lands alone^\* >.Here it 
fine confusion, not to say something inclining to- 
wards high treason ; for, if theiktng's soa -ht to in- 
^ herit these /and!5 alone^ he,, of course, i%noi.ic in* 
kerii the crown. JBut^ It uitbeverb^ortfAAiieiyMrith 
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i!lfhtdi.^'haye totido af i^resent. Naw, ii is verf 
Dotorious, that the king does net purchase lands Id 
gavelkind, nor any other lands ; whereas^ from the 
form of the verb, it is taken for granted, that he 
does it. k should have been, <' If the king pur* 
€htt3e lands;" that is to say, if he were to purchase^ 
w a ht should purchase. 

2M«: Tims, my^ dear James j have I gone through 
alt' that appeared to me of importance, relating to 
verbs.' Every part of the Letter ought to be care- 
fully read, and its meaning ought to be well weigh** 
«d in. your mikid; but, always recollect, that, in 
ihc using of verbs, that which requires your iirst 
aqd - most * earnest care, is the ascertaining of the 
nwHfnaiine of the sentence ; ibrv out of every hun- 
4red grammaticai errors^ fuU fifty, 1 believe, 
an eoolmitled for ivaniD of< due dttentioa as to this 
oiatterki ■■ .■ ? '•■ 
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•LETTER- XX; 

• . ■ ' 1. 

iVNTAX, Xi RELATING TO ADVERBS » rREPOSITIONS| 

AND .CONJUNCTIONS. 

383. AFT£K what lias beoi said, my dearjameis, 
cm the subject of the verb, there remains little to 
be added. .The Adverbs^ Prepositions^ and Con* 
junctions are all words^ which never yary their end- 
ings. Their uses have been sufficiently illustrated 
in ,the letters on the Syntaie of Nouns, Pronouns, 
and Verba, In a Letter, which is yet to come, and 
which wiU Contain specimens q{ false grammar^ 
the misuse «f many words belonging to these infe- 
fior parts of speech will. be noticed; but, it would 
be a vr^ste of. your uate to detain you by an elabo- 
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^noibetkoiM:" aqdrtiieo, you fteei^toncey what 
2 difiereDce there is m the meadiag* 

^T^* The-Buhyuoctive is necessarily, always used 
where a s^Js /</} <?£/&; ;' as, ^* Take care, that ir 
^' . conce to morrow., that ^^^oa fit ready to receiye him, 
*^ that Ae^e well received,. and ti^at allihingsbt duly. 
^^ prepared lor hik eutertaiomeot. !' Fill up.wkh the 
AJgAs, and you will sae' the rtasan for what ..yon 
write. .,'«'■ . . . "• 

d80. The Terb i<7 fo' is fo/netimes.iased.thiis.: 
^ fVere he rich, I sbuuld not J^iltie him the.better. 
^ Wert it not'dark, I would go." That is Aoisayi 
if he were ; if it n/crf . ^* if vt^cre a jeat kideiod^ 'to 
'* consider a set of seat sellers and scat-buytrs as a 
'* lawful legislattve body. It wereio violate! Kxtry 
^principle of morality. to consider honesty as a 
*^ virtue, when not to be honest is a crime which 
*^ the law punishes." The //stands for a great deal 
here* '* Ridiculous, indeed, would the state of our 
^* minds be, if it were such as to exhibit a set of 
** seat-selltrs and seat-buyers as a lawful legislative 
'* body." 1 mention these instances, because they ap- 
pear unaecounlable ; and, 1 never like to shir things 
over. Those expressions, for the using of which wc 
cannot give a reason^ ought not to be used at all. 

SSI. As to instances, in which authors have vio- 
lated the principles of Grammar, with respect to 
the use of the model, I could easily fill a book miich 
larger than this with instances of this kind. from 
Judge Blackstone and Doctor Johnson; ,Qne only 
shall suffice. I take it from the Judge's first Book. 
*^ Therefore, r/ the king /^lArcAa-^e^ lands of ihe^na- 
^< ture of gavelkind, where. all iA^.^oiisiiiAtf/i/ 
^' equally; yet, upon the. king's demise, hts.^U£si 
^^ son shall succeed to these lands aloiiey Here is 
fine confusion, not to say something inclining .to- 
wards high treason; for, if the ^king's son lit to in- 
^ herit these lands alone^ he,, of course, 'u, nolle m* 
furil the crown* But, it is^the. verb.^iirtf^ireiyMritli 
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wbtdv^e have totkb: af i^itienu ' N^w^^k is verf 
notorious, th^it iht kih^ d^es ncl ptircbaflteistnd^ in 
gavelkind, oor ii^y other landsr; whereas^ from tke 
form of the verb^- it is laken for gtimted| that be 
does it. k should have been, ^^f thelkiog p§irr 
cluLse lands;" that is. to say,df Ae wtrt to^purchase^ 
ovilht should purchase, . . 

28^4! Tims, m^r deaf JaiBBS^ have I gone^ through 
all' that appeared toiae of importance, relating to 
verbs. Every part of the Leaer ought to be dare- 
fully read, and its meaning ooght to be well weigl^• 
cd in your mind; butj al\Tays'.<re€ollect| that', in 
the using of verbs, that which; requires your iirst 
and inost - earnest 'care, is tb^iascertaining; o£.the 
nonUnative of/the! seocenoe^ /fer^o out 'of* every hun- 
dred grammaticai : eritoca^ - fuU -ifiy, 1 ^hetieve, 
are coolmitled for Ivan^off due^ilttentsoaasttajthis 

matter^] - •. ;: J>-I v;-.! ^*ir: ;•;'!.-. : 

■ • --■ ■ •#'. ... ■ "'I 
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SYNTAX, A^ RELAf I^.Q TO APVERBS^ PREPOSl-JTIONa, 

ANIX ^ONJV NOT IONS, ' 

283. AFTER what lias been said^ my dearjames, 
on the subject of the ircrby there remains little to 
be added. /The Advtrbsy Freposiiions^ and Ccn" 
junctions are all wbrds-^ which never vary their end- 
ings. Their uses have been sufl&dently illustrated 
in .the letters on the Syntax of Nouns, Pronouns, 
and Verba, In a Letter, which is yet to come, and 
which wiU toBtatn. specimens oS false grammar 
the misuse «f . many Words belonging to these infe- 
rior parts of speech = «Utlb« noticed; but, it would 
be a \f%w of, your tiaieto detain you by an elaih^v- 
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ntc tccouorofthar which h is,' by thit liBW, iiani- 
]y poMible for you not to uodentauid. 

384* Some grammarians have given lisis of ad* 
verbs, preposiUoos, and conjunctions* For what 
reason I know not, seebg that they have not at- 
tempted to give lists of the words of other parts of 
speech* These lists must be de/eclivej and, thefe- 
fore, worse than no lists. To find out the meaning 
of single words, the Dictionary is the place* The 
business of grammar is to show the connection be- 
tween words, and the manner of using words pro- 
perly. The sole cause of this dwelling upon these 
parts of speech appears to me to have been a no- 
tion, that they would sttmtohtMgUctedy unless 
a certain number of pages of die book were> allotted 
.to each. To be 'iure ^ach'of 'th«m is a>part iA 
speech, as.completely as the little finger h a part 
of the body; but, few persons will think, that, be- 
cause we descant very frequently, and at great 
length, upon the qualities of the head and heart, we 
ought to do the same with regard to the qualities of 
the little finger* 

285. I omitted in the Let/er on verbs, to notice 
the use of the -woxA thing; and I am not sorry 
•that I did, because, by my noticing it in this con* 
eluding paragraph, the matter may make a deeper 
Impression on your mind. Thing is, of course, a 
noun^ A ptn is a thing, and every animal, or crea- 
ture, ^animate or inanimate, is a thing. We apply 
it to the representing of every creature in the uni- 
verse, except to men, women, and children; and 
a crtdture is that which has been cnalid, be It 
living, like a horse j or dead like dirt^ or stoHes, 
The use of the word thing as far as this goes^ is 
plainly reconcilable to reason ; but, *^ to get drunk 
is a. beastly thing." Here is neither human being, 
irrational, atiimal, nor inanimate -creature. Here 
is merely an action:' Wetty then, this action is -the 
thing; for, as you have seen in Le^er XIX, pa« 
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ragraph STS) a verb in the infinitive mode, has, in 
almost ail respects, the functions and powers of a 
noun. ^^ It was a most atrocious thing to uphold 
'* the Bank of England in refusing to give gold for 
" its promissory notes, and to compel the nation 
^* to submit to the wrong that it sustained from that 
** refusal." The meaning is, that the whole of 
these measures, or transactions, constituted a most 
atrocious deed or thing. 



LETTER XXI. 

iSPECIMENS OF FALSE GRAMMAR, TAKEN FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF DOCTOR JOHNSON AND FROM THOSE 
OF DOCTOR WATTS* 

My dear JameS) 

THE chief object of this Letter is to prove to you 
the necessity of using great care and caution in the 
construction of your sentences. When you see 
writers like Doctor Johnson and Doctor Watts com- 
mitting grammatical errors, and, in some instances, 
making their words amount to nonsense, or, at least, 
making their meaning doubtful ; when you see this 
In the author of a grammar and of a dictionary of 
the English Language, and in the author of a work 
on the subject of Logic ; and when you are informed 
that these were two of the most learned men that 
England ever produced, you cannot fail to be con- 
vinced, that constant care and caution are necessary 
to prevent you from committing not only similar, 
but much greater, errors. 

Another object, in the producing of these speci- 
mens, is to convince you, that a kix>wledge of the 
Latin and Greek Languages does not prevent men 
Jrom writing bad English. Those Languages are, 
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hy inipostors and their dupes, called f^ ^be Isarned 
^' languages;" and those w-ho have paid Fbt hvrlqg 
studied theip are suid to have received '^a libertd 
*' education." These appellati9ns, are false,. aad^ 
of course, they lead to false conclusions. J^earning^ 
as a noun, means knowledge^ and learned meaM 
inowingy or, possessed of LnowUdge, Learning^is, 
then, to be acquired by conception ; at)d, it is shown 
in judgment, in reasoning, and in the various modes 
of employing it. What, then, can learning have 
to do with any particular toiigue? Good grammar, 
for instance, written in Welsh, or in the language 
of the Chipewan Savages, is more learned than 
bad grammar written in Creek. The learning is 
in the mind and not on the tongue : learning; coor 
sists of ideas, and not of the noise that is madi^ by 
the mouth. If, for instance, the Reports, drawn 
up by the House of Commons, and which' are com- 
positions discovering, in every sentence, ignoraiBoe 
the most profound, were written m Latin, should 
we then call them learned? Shottld we. say,.- that 
the mere change of the words from one toiu;oe into 
anoilier, made that learned which was bebre im^ 
learned? As well may we say^ that a^, falseltood 
written in English would have been truth if written 
in Latin.; and as well may w» say, that a certiia 
hand- writing is a learned hand- writing, or that 
certain sorts of ink and paper, Mt learned ink and 
paper, as that a language, or tongue^ is a learned 
language, or tongue. 

The cause of tlie use of this false appellatiotf, 
" learned languages," is this, that those who teach 
them in. England have, in consequence of their 
teaching, veri^ large estates in house' and land, which 
are public property, but which are, by abuse^ 
seized on by, and used for the sole benefit of, those 
teachers, who are the relations or dependents of the 
all-devouring Aristocracy. In order to give a co^ 
lour of reasooableaea»^ to this act of plundeti the 
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langoajifcs taught by these spoHers are called ^^ the 
UarfUfd laiiguages ;" and, which appellation is, at 
the same time, intended to cause the mass of the 
people to believe, that ihe professors and learners 
of these lan^ages are, in point of wisdom, far 
sitperior to«ther men ; and, to establitb the opinion 
t^atall but theiii6^ve» am urvUamtd persons. In 
shorty the appellatkm, like many others, is a trick 
which fraud has furnished for the t>uri^ose of guards 
ing the pldAderers against that > just punishmeati 
which the people, if net dbcdved, wdukl, long ago, 
have inflkted -on then.. . i < 

It^ is curious edoughv that this appellation of 
^> learned languages'' is confinqito the. English na-* 
tion, and the American, which inherits it from the 
English* Neither in Ffaftce; ia Spain, in Italy, nor 
in Germany, 4s this false and absurd! appellation in 
use. The same motives have not existed in thost 
coantriec Thereahe monks and oilier priests, have 
plundered by open fi>roe^ They had not any occa* 
sion to resort to this species ^f .imposture. But, in 
England^ the plunder . requiixd^ to be . gl6ssed oVer» 
ThSre wafr^ s^metfaikig or other, required in that 
country as an apbiegy for taking siany. mill ions a 
year from the public to keep men to do no appa- 
rently useiiil things ^ .) is. 
'- Seeing themselves unable. to maintain the posi- 
tion, that the Latin and Greek are more ^^ learned 
^ ^^ languages^" thaAOthers^ the impostors and their 
dupe«i|eH(^ul, that ' this is- not what. they meam 
Tli^y meail, they say^ not that those languages dre, 
in iktmseiP6i^ tmw hahied than others; but that, 
to p^Mss^^a knowledge of them is a proof that tlie 
possMsor is a l&imti mai^ To 1m sure,' they db 
not olfer us any- arguaaent ia support of this assert 
tion ; while it would be easy to. show,, that t\$t 
assertion must, in every case, be false. But, le 
it suffice, for this .time, that we show, that the 
possession of the knowledcre of those languages, 

03 
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does not prevent mea from coniinittuig numerous 
grammatical errors.:when they Write in their native 
language* 

I have, for this purpose, fixed upon the ^writings 
of Doctor Johnson and of Doctor Watts ; because, 
besides, its being well known, :that they were deeply 
skilled in Latin and Grede, it would be difficult to 
find two men with more rea/.learning*^ I take also 
the two works, for! which thisy are,, respectively, 
the most celebrated: the Ramblea of Doctor John* 
son and the Logic of Doctor Watts. . Theae are 
works of very great learning. The Rambler, 
though its general tendency is to spread a gl«om 
over life and to damp all enterprize, private aa well 
as public, displays: a»vast fund of knowledge m the 
science of morals ; and the Logi-c, thoilgh the reli« 
gious zeal of its pious, sincere, and benevolent au- 
thor, has led him into the very great error of taking 
his Gcamplea cf : self-evident propositions ftom 
amongst those,.. Ai^ny of which, great numbers of 
men think not to be self-evident, is a W4)rk:. wherein 
profound karningisconveyed to a istyle the tnoit 
simple and. in a maniier the itlost pleasing. . It is 
impossible to believe that the. Logic was not revised 
with great care ; and, as to the Rambler^ the bio- 
grapher of its author tells us, that the Doctor made 
six thousand corrections and alterations hpbre the 
work was printed in volumes. 

The Rambler b in A'tf/fi^rr^;. therefore, at. the 
end of each extract from it, I shall put thel letter R. 
and the dumber. The Logic is divided into i^is 
and Chapters. At the ;end ^ each extinct from it, 
I shall put L. ; and then add the FinH alid OhaMen 
I shall range the extracts under the names of the 
Parts of Speech, to which the erroneous wotds re- 
spectively belong. . 
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ARTICLES- 

<^ I invited her to spend a day in viewing a seat 

«< CBd gardens.' *—R. No. 34. 

' *' For all our speculative acquaintance with things 

f ^ sfaoUid be made subservient to our better conduct 

^' in the civil and religious life.'* — L.IntFoduction; 

The indefinite Article, a, cannot, you know, be 
put before a fUural noun* We cannot say a gardens; 
iMit, this is, in fact, said in the above extract, it 
should have been '* a seat and its gardens." <' (7/- 
<^ vil and religious life*' are general and indefinite 
la the secobd extract. The article, therefore, was 
unnecessary, and is improperly used. Look back 
ac the use of Articles, Letter IV. 

NOUNS. 

. ^^ Among the innumerable historical authors^ 
^< who fill every nation with accounts of their an^^ 
*^ cestorsy or undertake to transmit to futurity the 

^' events of their own time, the greater part, when 
f'. fashion and novelty have ceased to recommend 
^ Ihem^ are of no other use than chronological me-^ 
'^ moriats, which necessity may sometimes require 
(< to be consulted."— R. No. 192. 

This is all confusion. Wliose .ancestors? The 
nation's ancestors are meant ; but, the author's are 
expressed. The two theirs and the them clearly 
apply to th^ same noun. How easily all this con* 
iiusion would have been avoided by considering the 
nation as a singular, and saying its ancestors ! In 
the latter part of the sentence, iht authors 2Jtc^Viei 
chronological memorials ; and though we may, in 
some cases, use the word author (or tuithor's work; 
yet, in a case like this, where we are speaking of the 
authors as actors^ we cannot take such a liberty. 

'' Each of these classes of the human race has de- 
" sires, fears, and conversation, peculiar to itself; 
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<^;cares which another cannot feel, and pleasures 
«* which he cannot partake." — R. No. I60. , 

The noun of multitude, classes^ being preceded by 
focA, has the pronoun, iiself, properly put al^ it ; 
but the he does not correspond with these* It 
should have been i/. With regard to (hdse twt> 
extracts,, see paragraph 181. 

'^ His great ambition -was to shoot flying, and 

** he, therefore, spent whole days in the woods, 

%*^ pursuing gome, which, before he was near enough 

'' to see themf his approach frighted away."— »R. 

No. 66. 

Game is not a noun of muliitudey like/jtfod, or 
House of Commons, There are difiRnrent games^ >ar 
pasUmes; but, this word, as applied to the describ- 
ing of wild animalsy has no plural ; and, therefore, 
cannot have a plural pronoun to stand for it. 

*' The obvious duties of piety towards God and 
*'^ love towards man, with the governments of all 
<^ our inclinations and passions.'' — L. Paft 4. 

This plural is so clearly wrong, that I need not 
show why it is wrong. 

*^ And by this mean they will better judge what 
" to chdose."— L. Part 4. 

Mmn^ as a noun, is never used in the singular. 
It, like some other words, has broken loose from all 
principle and rule. By universal acquiescence, it 
is become always a plural, whether used with sin- 
gular or plural pronouns and articles, or not. Doc- 
tor Watts, in other instances, says, this means. 

'* Having delayed to buy a coach myself, till I 
*' should have the lady's opinion^ for whose use it 
" was intended.'^— R, No. 34. 

We know that whose relates to lady^ according 
to the Doctor's meaning; but, grammatically, it 
does not. It relates to opinion. It should have 
been ''the opinion ' of the lady^ for whose use." 
See Syntax of Nouns, Letter XVI, paragraphs 170 
and 171, - 
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Pronouns. 

- ^^ Had Ihe oplmon of my^ censurers been uaani- 
*< mous, it migtit ha^e o.vei'set my resoludpa ; but), 
f'suioe J. hodlhtm-^ variance with each other^ X 
tScaAfi Without scruple, npglect them^ aod follow 
•* my own imagination."— R, No. si* 

Yous|B«y^tbe DoOorbas, in the last member of 
tbi9 seotencei-the cens(irers in his ey», and he for- 
gets .bis npminativef .opluion. It is the opiniofi- 
that yf9A/^oi tmanimousy and not the censurers wh<v 
were not unanimous ;. fori they were unanimous ia 
censqrinjj^i^ 

i^^thei^ikai fcequent the chambers of the sick^ 
5f.will«generaUy &Hi the sharpest pains, and most 
\^ stubborn •iP'th^dies^ among IheNtwhom confidence 
^^ in the force of nature formerly betrayed to neglU 
'Vgeo^ iOr; irregularity ; and that superfluity of 
*^ strengjthi. which was. at qnce Uieir boast and their 
f^ iiHOKei hsu ofteii, in.thie ^nd, no other effect, t^aa 
^^ that it continues Ihem long in impotence and an« 
'rguipfa,:-— R..I>Jo..38. 

. /The T'^^.su^d the fi^st them ought to he thojn ; 
the to ought to be. Jtu/^.. The two iheiis and the 
last Ihem are not absolutely faulty, but they do not 
clearly enough: relate to th^ir aoteced^nt. 

'VMetis«a brought with her .an old maid, re* 
^^ commended by her mgjther, who taught /i«r ail 
^' the arts of doraestick management, and was, on 
^^fsyery occasion, her, .chif^f. agent and directress. 
*' .7'A^ iSoon invented one reason or other to quarrel 
V with all my servants, and either prevailed on me 
5' taturn /^m away, or treated Ihem so ill, that 
^' Ihe^ left roe of themselves, and aliyays supplied 
^' their places with some brought from my wift^'s 
*• family."— R. No. 35. 

Here is perfect confusion and pell-mell I %vhich 
•f the two, .the old maid or the motJier^ vvas^t that 
taught the arts of domestick management? And 
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which of the two wai taught, Melissa or the old 
maid? " They soon invented" Who are Ihey? 
Are there two, or all the three ? And, who supplied 
the places of the servants? The meaning of th6 
words dearly is, that the servants themselves sup' 
plied the places. It is very rarely that we meet wittt 
so bad a sentence as this. 

<^ i shall not trouble you with a history of the 
^' stratagems practised upon my judgment, or the 
*^ allurements tried upon my heart, which, if yoti 
" have, in any part of your life, been acquainted 
*^ with rural politicks^ you will easily conceive. 
** Their arts have no- great variety, they think no- 
*' thing worth Iheir care but money.** — R. No* 35. 

" Their arts :" but whose arts ? There is rio an- 
tecedent, except " rural politicks ;*^ and, thus^ all 
this hot sentence is perfect nonsense. 

^^ But the fear of not being apf>roved as just co» 
*' piers of human manners is not the most important 
*' concern that an author of this sort ought to hav6 
« before ^iw."— R. No. 4. • ' 

Jrt author cannot be said to- fear not to be ap- 
proved as just copiers. The word author oufght to 
have been in the plural and him ought to have been 
Ihem, 

'* The wit, whose vivacity condemns slower 
^^ tongues to silence; the schol0\ whose knowledge 
'^ allows no man to think he instructs him.'* — R. 
No. 188. • 

Which of the two is allowed ? The sekolary or the 
no man? Which of the two does he relate to? 
Which of the two does the him relate to? By a 
little reflection we may come at the Doctor's mean- 
ing ; but, if we must stop to discover the gramma- 
tical meaning of an author's words, how are we to 
imbibe the science which he would teach us ? 

^' The state of the possessor of humble virtues, 
^^ to the affecter of great excellences, is that of a 
'^ small cottage of stone, to the oalace raised ^ith 
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^* ice by the empress of Russia ; U was for a time, 
^* splendid and luminous, but the first sunshine 
•* melted it to nothing." — R. No. 21. 

Which, instead of i7, would have made clear that 
which is now dubious ; for ii may relate to cottage 
as well as to palace ; or it may relate to state. 
' '^ The Im^ ef rttirement has, in all ages, ad- 
*^ hered closely to those minds, which have been 
*^ most enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by ge- 
*' nius. Those wlio enjoyed every thing generally 
^* supposed to confer happiness, have been forced to 
*' seeic // in the shades ot privacy." — R. No.. 7, 

To seek what? The love of reilrement, or every 
thing ? The Doctor means happiness f but his words 
do not mean it. 

*' Yet there is a certain race of men, that make it 
** their duty to hinder the reception of everywork 
^< of learning or genius, m^A^^ stand as centinels in 
** the avenues of fame, and value themselves upon 
** giving ignorance and envy the first notice of a 
u prey."-^R. No. 3. 

That^ or who, may, as we have seen, be the rela* 
tive of a noun, which is the name of a rational be* 
ing or beings; but both cannot be used, as applica- 
ble to the same noun in the same sentence. Nor is 
** a prey proper. Frey has no singular. It is 
like fat J meatj grease, garbage j and many other 
words of that description. 

*^ For, afnong all the animals, upon which nature 
'* has impressed deformily znd A^rr^r, there was 
'^ none whom he durst not encounter rather than a 
" beetle.'^— R. No. 126. 

Here are whom and which used as the relatives 
to the same noun ; andv besides, we know, that 
whoM can, in no case^be a relative to irrational 
creatures, and, m this case, the author is speaking 
of such creatures only. ** Horror" is not a thing 
that can be impressed upon another thing so as to 
be seen. Horror is a feeling of the mind; tor^ 
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though we say^ ** hdrrorwts visidU onhisceUHle^ 
natue" we clearly meao, tha^, the outlaid sl^s 
of horror were visible. We candot see horror w 
we can deJormUy* It should have been ^^ dtfor^ 
mitjf and hideousness,** 

^' ToQuU from the mass of mankind those indi- 1 

*^ vidualiy upon which the attention ought to b^ • 

" most employed." — R. No# 4. 

The antecedent belongs to radiorlal beingSf^ aod^ , 

therefore^ the which should have been whom. 

*' This determination led me 'to Metissa, tlie ] 

<( daughter of Ghrysophilus, whose person was at | 

^« least without deform ity.r"—R. No. 35. | 

The person of which of the two ? -Not of the old i 

Papa, to be sure ; and yet this is what the m^rds 
siean, 

^< To persuade them who are entering the world, 
^^ that aU are equally vicious, is not to awaken 
"judgment."— R. No. II9. 

Those personsj who are entering the World, md 
not any particular persons of whom we bavei aK* 
ready been speakmg. We cannot 8^y,-littfif».*/^r- 
soHs; and, therefore, this sentence is infiorve^t^ •.'* 
.. " Of these pretenders it is fit to di:ytiQguMh>Ma«^ 
^* who endeavour to deceive from them who are 6t* 
«« ceived."— R. No. 189. 

** I have, therefore, given a place to what miy 
*' not be useless to them whose chief ambition is to 
"please."— R. No. 34. 

The thems in these two sentences should be ihdsii 
But, them who are deceived has another sort of errof 
attached to it, for the who^ remember, is not, of it- 
self, a nominative m The antecedent, as you have 
seen, must be taken into view. This antecedent^ 
must be, the persons j understood ; and then we 
have them persons are deceived, 

** Reason, as to the power and principles cfit^ is 
"the common gift of God to man."-^Lk Introduc- 
tion* 



TJberffbrfif it would have >e<sti better tb safy ** Reai- 
*^ son^ as to iis p6we)r aad^ priudples ;'* for if cle^f^ 
ness is always necfosary, hownecessary mti^lt it be 
in the tedohing jof Logic ! 

'' AU the prudence that any man exerts in< Ats 
'' Cortiiiipo.x»nceriis of li£s.' 1^^^. Intrddiicrtion.* 
• . Any nian^'toeans^ . here, the sams-as men in • gene-- 
ralf and the concerns mean, iHt concerns bonimon 
to men ib general; and, therefore, the* ar title (Ae 
should have been used instead of "the pronoun his* 

^^ It gives, pain to the mind and memory, and ex- 
,« poses the unskilful hearer to mingle thie superior 
*' and. inferior particulars together; it leads fherfi 
>^ Jnto-a thick wood instead of open day^light^ iandt 
*^ places them in a labyrinth instead of' a ^hiu 
"path."— L* Part 4* Chap. ^* 

The! .grmmmar is clearly bad ; and the rhel(Hrick 
is not quite free from fault* • '^Ladt/rinih is the bp- 
poiite of plain path^ but open d^'iight is Abf the 
opposite of a ihic^wosi. Open plain would haVb 
•been heater than open dm-lignl ( tor ofv^day-light 
fllayitxistalbag^wiihamiick vvoodl ^ ^i 



VERBS. 






" There are many things which we evf ry day seb 
}^ others un^le to perfor/n« and^ perhaps, have 
^* even miscarried ourselves in attempting ; 'and')HBI 
^* can hardly allow^ tobf difficult/' — R« Noii IQ9. 
, This Bei^ten^e has. in it om of tbt greatest: of 
faults. The. n^itifiia/(Ve case oLcan ullifw is. ndt 
clefU* to as»< This is a toaniier ip& eUifkdxiaL '** fTe; 
'f can hardly altow Ike^m^** is what wis mfeant. 

y .A man s eager.ness. to do thai go^d, to which hie 
*^ is nol calUdf will betray him into crimes.^-^R. 
No. 8. : * 

The ina9 i» not caUed !« the goody but tp do'tn^ 
Sood» It is not my busiuesS} at diiscimt^jm^criti!* 
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cife the opinions of Doctor Johnson; but, I CM£aot 
refrain from juAt remarkinj^ upon thii sentence, thit 
it contains the sum total of passive obtdienet and 
non^resislance. It condemns ail disinterested seal 
and every thing worthy of the name of patriot- 
ism. 

«< We are not compelled to toil through half a 
** folio to be convinced, that the author has broke 
'* his promise." — R« No. 1. 

^ The Muses, when they sung before the throne 
«« of Jupiter."— R. No. 3. 

In the first of these, ihc passed Umeia used where 
the passive participle ought to have been used ; and, 
in the secoiid, the passive participle is used in place 
of the passed lime. Broken and sang were the pro* 
per wprds. 

'* My purpose was^ after ten months niove spent 
^' in commerce, to hive withdrawn my wealth to a 
" safer country." — R. No. 120. 

The purpose was present^ and, therefore, it was 
his purpose to wiUidraw his wealth. 

^^ A man may, bv great attention, persuade 
'* others, that he really has the qualities that he 
'* presumes to boast ; but, the hour wUl comeyfhxxi 
*^ he should exert them, and then whatever he en- 
^^ joyed in praise^ he tnust suffer inreproqchm**"^ 
R. No. 20. 

Here is a complete confounding of limes* In- 
stead ol should, it should be ought to ; and instead 
of enjoyed^ it should be, mojpf haye enjogedm The 
sense is bad too ; for, how can a man st^fer in re-- 
proach what he lias enjoyed in praise f 

*' He had taught himself to thmk riches more 
'^ valuable than nature designed them, and to ex* 
** pect from them ...... ." — R. No. IM. 

** I could prudently adventure an inseparable 

" «iiiw."— R. No. 119. 

*' J propose to endeavour the eniirtainmmi of mjf 

'* countrymen. "-^R. No. 1. 
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*> HtjoasLYf by aUending ihe r^maris^ which ever^r 
** paper will produce. "—R. No. 1. 
. la each of these four sentences, a neuier verb has 
Um powers of an aciive verb given to it. " Desigo* 
^' ed them to be; adventure on ; endeavour to en* 
■ ^^ ierlain : attending to J* To design a. thing is to 
:jdrawit; to xUtenfi ^ thing is to wait on it. No 
case:occun to me at present, vrheTtin adventure 9iTid 
-,w4s(U(0urcm bt actiye verbs; but, at any rate^ 
they ought not to have assumed the active office 
•here. . 

^V/ was not condemned in my youth to Solitude^ 
}^ either by indigence or deformity, nor passed the 
:!< Earlier part of life without the flattery of court- 
*^ship."— R. No. 119. 

. : Tbeyerb cannot change from a neuier to. an ae^ 
ihfe without a repetition of the nominative. It 
should have been : nor did J pass ; or, nor passed /• 
*' Anthea was content to call a coach, and cros* 
" wrf the brook."— R. No. 34. 

It should be ^' 5Ae crossed the brook*" 
V ** He will be welcomed with ardour, unless he 
*^ destroys those recommendaticms by his faults."-— 
R. No. 160. 
I ** Ifht thinks his own judgment not sufficiently 
<^ enlightened, he may rectify his opinions." — ^R* 
No. 1. 

iL •' *^ If he finds J with all his industry, and all his 
;*f* artifices, that he cannot deserve regard, or can- 
-4< nottibtain it^ he may let the design fall." — R« 
No. 1. 

^ ' -The subjunctive mode ought to be used in all 
these three sentences. In the first, the meaning is, 
*' unless he should destroy." In the two last, the 
Doctor is s(^eaking of his own undertaking; and, he 
means, ^' the author, if he should think, if he 
*f should lind; may then rectify his opinions; may 
^^ th«tn let fall his design." He therefore, should 
have written, " if he think ; if he Jini," 
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* ** Follow 0olid argament wherevtr it loads you/*^ 
— L. Part 3. 

Wherever it ma^^ lead you, or shall lead you, is 
laeant; and, therefore, the subjunctive mode was 
necessary* It should have been: '^^whc^ver It 
**/«fliyou." 

^' See, therefore, that your general definhiodS) or 
^* descriptions are as accurate:aft the nature of the 
** thiug will bear : see that your general divisions 
^^ and distributions. Adjust and exact : see that your 
'' axioms be sufficiently evident : see that your 
'* principles be well drawn/'*— L, ftrt 4. 
' All these members are correct^ except the firsr, 
where the verb is put itk the indicative nsode instead 
of the Subjunctive. All tbb four hive the same 
turn': they kre all in th& same mode,' or manner r 
they should) thereCare, all have had the verb in the 
sume Jotnu . They» all required the Subjimetive 
form. 

PARTICIPLES; 

^^ Or, it. is ihf drawing a conclusions which was 
^^ before ejther uj^^now^^ or dark/';-^,LM intro- 
duction. . . ' . . 

It should be, '* the drawing '^ a conclusion;'* 
lor, in this case, .the, act^ive participle becomes a 
iioun. "The ac/ of drawing" is meanti and 
clearly understood ; and we cannot say, •" the aci 
" drawing a conclusion." When the article comes 
before, there must be the preposition ;^6er the 
participle. To omit the preposition in such cases 
is an error very common,* and, therefore, 1 have' 
noticed the error in this instaacei \a order to put 
you on your guard* 

ADVERBS. 

^< For thoughts ztt orUjf criminal^ iwhea they 
^< ar&firs( cA(f#ir/t,ahd th^ vuluntanly aontiHued..*' 

JR. JVo.8» •;..,•.■ . . •': •/• : 
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Tb/t stailon^ or ^Ifare, of tfa« ad^rerb is a. great 
matter. The Doctor does Dot mean here that wiikh. 
his wprds mean. He means that '* thoughts are 
V criiminal, <mljf when they ar^ first chosen wA 
M then .yoluQtarHy continued." Ajs the words 
stand, they mean, that *' thoughts are ndlhing elsej, 
'< or nothing ntore^ than crimifial^" in the case 
iuppo^^. ftot, here ai:e other words not ver^ 
properly used. I should Jike to he in{ormed how 
m thought can be diosem; how that is possible? 
and aJfloV how w« cap conUnut a thought, or bow> 
yfft tain'disconiiMU a thought, .ait our wilL Tht 
acience here is so very profound that we cannot see 
liie bottom of it.. Swift says, ** whatever is iark 
** u deep* Stir a puddle, and it is .deeper than si 
^* well. Doctor Johnson deals too much in this kind 
of profundity* 

*' I have Iteard hoisf some criticks have been pa- 
^* cified with claret and a supper, and others laid 
** asleep with the soft notes of flattery." — R. No. 1 * 

How m«ans the manner in which. As, '^ how 
'* do you do?" That is, ** in what manner do you 
** carry yourself on." But, the Doctor tells us here, 
N in other words, the precise manner in which the 
Criticks were pacified. Ththow^ therefore, should 
have been ihai* 

^' I hope. no/ much to tire those whom I shall not 
happen to please."-— R. No. 1. 

He did not mean that he did not. much hope, but 
that he hoped not to Ore much* '' Ihope I shall 
*^iiot muck tire those whom I may notiiaDpen to 
'^ please*" This was what he meant ; but he does 
not say it.. . > 

" And it is a good judgment alone can dictaio 
** howyar to pr9ceed in it and when to stop."— r 
L. Part 4. 

Doctor Watts is speaking here of writing* In 
such a case an adverb, like how far^ expressive of 
longitudinal space, introduces a rhetorical Jigure ; 
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for the plain meaning is, that judgment will dictate 
how much to write on iij and not how far to proceed 
in Urn The figure, however, is very proper,, and 
much better than the literal words. But, when a 
figure is begun it should be carried on throughout, 
which is not the case here ; for, the Doctor b^ns 
with a figure of longitudinal space, and ends wiui a 
figure 01 time. It should have been, ^^ where to 
**stop/' Or, ''How long to proceed in it^nd 
*' when to stop." To tell a man how far h^lti to 
go uito the Western Countries of America, and 
when he is to stop, is a very difierent thing from 
telling him how far he is to go and where he is to 
stop. I have dwelt, thus, on this distinction, fer 
the purpose of putting you on the watch,; and 
guarding you against confounding figures. The less 
you use tliem the better, till you understand more 
about them. 

'' Jn searching out matters o( fad in times past 
<( or in distant places, in which case moral evidenu 
'' is suSicient, and moral certainty is the utmost 
'' that can be attained, here we derive a greater 
'' assurance of the truth of it by a number of per- 
'' sons, or multitude of circumstances concurring to 
" bear witness to it." — L. Part 3. 

The Adverb, here^ is wholly unnecessary, and it 
does harm. But, what shall we say of iht.of U 
and the to it ? What is the antecedent of the ii? . 
Is matters of fad the antecedent? Then them^ and 
not i7, should have been the pronoun. Is eyldence. 
the antecedent ? Then we have circumstances bear-., 
ing witness to evidence ! Is certainty the antece- 
dent? Then we have the truth of certainly i 
Mind, my dear James, this sentence is talcen from 
a treatise on Logic ! How necessary is it, then, for: . 
you to be careful in the use of this powerful little . 
word, iti ' ' . 

» 'ill"! 
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PREPOSlTlONSr , 

. >< And, as tkis {Practice is a commodious subject 
^^ of raillery. /« the :gay, and of decldmation to the 
" seripus, it has been iridieuted . •'; . .** — R. No. 

m, ... ■■»''; 

JViih the gay ; for, to the gay, means, that the 
raillery \s addressed to the gay,' which was not the 
author's ;iieaning« 

. ^^ When I was deliberating to what new-qualifir 
" catioqs I should aspire^"— R. No. 123. 

With regard lo^ it ought tobavebeen; for, we 
c^naotdelibfirate a things nor /^ a thing, 

** If i am not commended for thie beauty of my 
" WDrk3v I may hope to be pardoned /ir their brc- 
"yity.'!— R.iNo,r. • , 

Sye Qiay commend him for the beauty of his 
works ; and we may pardon him for their brevityi 
if we deem the brevity a fault ; but, this is not 
what he means. He means, that, at any rate^ he 
shall have the merit of brevity : *< If I am not'dbm- 
*^ mended for the beauty of my works, I may hope 
*< to be pardoned on account of their brevity." 
This was what the Doctor meant; but this would 
have marred a little the oit/tMf 5/5; it would have 
unsettled a little ihe balance of that seesaw^ in 
which Dr. Johnson so much delighted, and which| 
falling into the. hands of novel-writers and of Mem- 
bers of Padiament, has, by moving unencumbered 
with any of the Doctor's reason or sense, lulled so 
many thous^md^iasleep ! Doctor Johnson (Seated a 
rac^ of writers and &pcakers,. *' Mr. Speaker, that 
** the state pf the nation is very critical, all men 
V^ mast aQoW)^ :but, that it is wholly desperate, few 
" mep wjll believe." : Wbai you hear, or see, a 
sedtence like thiis, be sure that the person who 
speaks, or writes it, has been reading Doctor John- 
son, or some of hb imitators^ But,* observe, these 
imitators^gp^ not hcther than the fraiBA^^ vh^ i«cw- 
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tences. Thef , In matnig ^ tskc . facial cart not to 
imitate the Doctdi- in knowledge and reasoning. 

I have nO!W:lying on the table before Maorly- 
eight errors : -in the use, or omtision, of Prepe^i- 
tioDS, by Doctor Watts.: I wUl notice but two of 
ihem; (he first is an error of comniissioni the se* 
cond, of omisaimi* 

** When we would prove the importance of any 
'^ scriptural doctrine, or duty, 4he multituMle ii 
** texts, wherein it is repeated and inculcaied upon 
*< the reader, seems naturally to instruct us, that it 
*' is a matter of greater importance ihan other 
<' things wlikh are but jligbtly or singly' niintioneil 
«* in the Bible."— L. Part 3. ' • . ■ 

The words repealed and inculcaied hoih'jiipp\y to 
upon ; but we cannot repeal a-thing i^^n a reader, 
and the words « here used,' mean this. When se- 
veral verbs, -or participles, are joined together -by a 
copulative conjunction, care must be taken that tlie 
act ^escribed by each verb or participle, be such 
as c^n be performed by the agent, and, performed, 
t^, in the pianuer, or for the purpose, or on the 
object, designated by the other Words of the sen- 
tence.. 

The other instance of error in the use of the /Ve- 
position occurs on the very ^rj/ senlente In the 'trea-» 
rise on Logic. 

'< Logic is the art of ustnj^ reason well ia our en- 
'' quiries after truth, and th^'tomt&unication of it 
** to others." — L. Introduction^ ■ 

The meaning of the words is this: that " Logic 
*< is the art of using reason well in our enquiries 
*' after truth, and u a/5« > the commtmication of it 
** to othirs." To be sure we daundetslemd thai it 
means, that M Logic is the art 'of using reason well 
" in our enquiries after truth, and in tne communi- 
*' cation of it to others;" but, surely, 'in a -case like 
this, no room for doubt or for hesitation ought to 
h^ve been Jeft. Nor is " using re«8<m we//" aYrell- 
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chosea phrase. .It jMayrmcsmilreaiing it 7KW/;^not 
iU'Jrealihg it. .i^^Using.neasoa^ri7/»er/j^iV or *^«m^ 
^f hying reason Well/' iwould have been beuerj 
For, obsecye,. DoctociWatiSL is here giymg^a lAc/Siii-t 
Hon of the thing of which he was about to treat; 
and he is speaking to persons unaoiiiaifU^.witb that 
thipg; for, as to those acquainted :with it i no define 
lion was wanted. . Cleanless, .every: where desii*- 
abley^ was here absolutely necesfiary./.; . .!- .1 
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: <^ ifsyAbtwithstanding all that wit, ornialio^, or 
M pride, or prudence will be able to suggest,* men 
M andrvromen must,;: at last, pass their lives: toge* 
mther^. I have never, therefore j thougiit those :wri« 
*^- ten friends ^o humaB happiness, ■ who. endeavour 
." .to eikile in either. sex a general contempt : or bus- 
c'piciQii of the bll)er."-^R. No. 119. 

The as is unnecessary ; or the therefore is unno--. 
cessary. 

.*' But the happy historian has no other labour 
<^ than. of gathering what tradition pours down be* 
*« fore him."— R. No. 122. 
. ^* Some have advanced without due attention- to 
f^ the ..consequences of this notion, that certain vii*" 
^* tnef have their correspondent faults, and there" 
^^ fort^ to exhibit cither apart is to deviate from 
w.ptobabiUty."— 'R. No. 4. 

^VBut, if the power of example is so great as to 
*'vtake.i possession of the^menrary by a kipd of vio- 
-^f knceycare ouglit.to.be taken, /Ao/, when the 
Hichoife' is :UDrest rained, the best examples only 
**.tfaould be exhibited; and thai which is likely to 
}f operate «o strongly, should not be mischievous 
M. or. uncertain in its efiects." — R. t}o. 4. 

It should havel>een, in the first of these extracts, 
** th2n thai of gathering ;" in the second, *'and that 
<5 thckxfore :" in the third, ^^ and ibiA. ((Mi h^Vak^^^ 

H 
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'« MkdfV- V Ailkfttor wiifaed to .i»id|Mtt«| 
two ihid$ idbit'U^gBllMr, Jie ihouU li»vefE|iotfa«H* 
otbcr ibnn for hu iseaiciice. . TfadlAai «R&«cili| a « 
rcAirfjyvv anil the conjuaaioD ikid wu teqoimd cafa ' 
btifaaait. ■ 

<* It is, therefore an useful tbingi ythuk^f^ham 
^* a fundamencai'tniih, we um tm lynthetick aw- 
". tbod to explain it."— L. P. 4. . 

It should have beeni thai we use. 

WRONG PLACING Ol'^WORDS. 

Of all the faults to he fsuncl iaiMRkiiiatbia i|t^ 
cae of the most common, land, perhaps, it .leada to,, 
the neatest number of misconoeptiaDe. AU chei^ 
words may be the proper words to faejused upofn tke.' 
oocaaion; and yet, by a misplaoing of ^'vnt. of' 
them, the meaning may be whoUymtroyea; and, . 
even made to be the contrary of wbat it ^liq^ht ^ 
to be. 

^* I asked the question witli no other intentiohV! 
^^ tkan to set the gentleinan free ixom thrneoesaity 
*^ of silence, and give him an opportunity of .miog* .' 
*' ling on equal terms with- a polite assembly | fpoiQ ' 
** wiuch, however smeasy, he oonld not thea tscafiep 
^* fy a kind inlroduclion of the only sufajeot m.\. 
'' which I believed him to be able to speak with 
•« propriety,"— R. No. 126. 

This is a very bad sentence aUogedier. **'MUw- 
'^ everMiua^'* applies to «s5»m^^ ssd ixrt io^aii- 
tlemoHm Only observe hnweasily-^hia might'fiavtt ' 
been avoided. <* From which he^ hmmmrtrnHmt^ . 
« could not then escape." After thia we ■hkwe.r 
*' he -oould not then tscapej fy a kimd uiUwbteimmJ*^.- ; 
We know what is meant t but, the Doctor, wsdiailL.:^ 
his commas^ leaves the sentence ■conftaed* JLet»uf:. 
aee whether we cannot make 4t clear. ** I aakoct - 
*< the question with no other IntentioQ thaii| J^ a- 
^^Jciad iiilroductioii of the only av^tcx i»>itbklv i 



^fadietfld him to be tbte to ijpeafk wMi priypHetjr, 
M to B6t -tko gentleman free mtn the HeeMiiy of 
•< ftileM*, 'Md'to'give bkn tn opportaiiitf of tthii^ 
M^Ung on e<t^l tertos with ^ p^te UMAoibly, fi^iiii 
" wiiidi he, however tmeasy, could not Mm 
«<eioape." 

"^^ AeMOO 4s the glory of human nature, and one 
*< of the chief eminences iivfiereby vre are raised 
** abote our feUofr-ereatutes^ the broten, m thi^ 
^^ikmmr werld,** — L. Introduction. 

I >bellMre showed an error in the first lifntence of 
Doctor Watts's work. This h the second sentence. 
The words; ••in l^is iower world'* are not words 
ndsplaced only : they are wholly mmecessary^ and 
iM^ do' great harm ; for, they do tliese two things : 
fim, they ftaply, that there are brutes in the hi^er 
i^wM; 'and; Second, tbey exqite a doubt, whether 
we are raised nbove those brutes. 

'I'tntghtt'idyHe^rJ^aines; greatly extend the num- 
ber of 'my extracts from both these authors ; but, 
faere, I trust, -are enough. I had' noted down about 
two hundred errors in Doctor Johnson's Lives of the 
PoiCB t^bitt; afterwards, perceiving, that he had re- 
vtiisil "and corrected the RaHblcr with extraordi- 
nary' ^r«, I chose to make my extracts from that 
wonc rather than from the Lives of the Poets. 

DOUBLE NEGATIVE AND ELLIPSIS- 

Before I dismiss the Specimens of Bad Grammar, 
I wiU just lake, from Tull, a sentence, which con- 
tains' striking iastanccf of the misapplication of 
M^gaiives and of the £Uipsis, In our language 
iwoiuga/^a^s^ applied to dm nans rerb^ or to the 
saMe words of any sort, amonni to an e^fvhnativer 
asi ** Do not give lum none of your money.'' That 
is to say* " ^ivehim some of yMir money ;*' though 
the oootnory is meant. It shonld be, ** d$ not give 
tmffot your money." Cn<oc%^ tBi\« M^ ifi^^> 
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ter, occur most frequently , when .the sentence is 
formed in such a naanner 98 to lead the writer oqt of 
aight and out of sound of the first ji^aiive. before- 
he coQ&es. to the p<Hnt where he thinks a second: is- 
required: ast ^^ /{either Richard norPetery as' I 
'' have been informed, and, indeed, as it has beta 
^' proved to me, n^ver gave Jaines authoriiy- -lo 
f^ write to n^e^" You seej^. it. ought to bcieircr; 
]$ut, in this case, as in^most otl^s, th^re requires 
nothing more than a lUtle Ifi^uglU..- .You see clears 
Iv, that two negative^! 9ppHea to .tl^t.same-verb^ 
destroy the negative ^ect of each other. . !* { .wiU' 
•' nol never write." This is the contrary of ".I 
*' wi// wev^r write." 

The Ellipsis, of which I spoke in Letter XlXf 
paragraph ^97, ought to be used with greai care^' 
Head that paragraph again; and then attend .to the- 
following sentence of Mr.Tull, which! select in 
order to show you, that very fine thoughts may J>e 
greatly marred by too free an use of the. flUipsis^ • 

" It is strange, that no Author should never have 
^* written fully of the fabrick of ploughs ! Men of 
^' greatest learning have spent their time in con-^ 
*' triving instruments to measure the immense djsr« 
^^ tance of the stars, and in finding out the dtmen- 
*^ sions and even weight of the planets. Tbef- 
*' think it more eligible to study the art of plough- 
*' ing the sea with ships, than of tilling the land 
*< with ploughs. They bestow the utmost of their 
<* skill, learnedly to pervert tfae-natural use of al} 
*^ the elements /^r destruction of their own spirtfes- 
*^ by the bloody art of war; and some v<ra«td their 
<^ whole lives, in studying how to arm death witii 
^^ new engines of horror^ and invvntit^ an iofiniie'' 
<< variety of slaughter; but think.it beneath men- 
f< of learning (whoonly are capableof doing it)" ta 
^* employ their learned labours in the invention of 
^* new, or even improving the old, iostruments y«r 
*^ ijicreasiitg o/hftdA" 
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. ' You see the never j ought to be ever. You see, 
that the ihe is left out before the word greatest, anci 
again before weight, and, in this last- mentioned in^ 
atance, the leaving of It out makes the ^"^ords mean 
Che *' Avu weight ;" that is to say, not the odd 
■weight; imtead of **epen the weight," as the author 
nieant. ' The conjunction that is left out before ** of 
iiiiing;'' before destruction the article the is 
asain omitted ; iit is left out before inventing and 
also before improving; and, at the close, the is left 
out hthrt increasing. To see so fine a sentence 
'inarred in this way is, I hope, quite enough to 
guard you against the frequent commission of simi* 
Jar errors. 

LETTER XXIL 

taaoas AMB nonsense in a king's speech. 

My Dear JameS| 

.IN my ^rst Letter I observed to you, that, to 
thcfuQCtiQiis of Statesmen and Legislators was due 
ihe.^ighest respect which could be shown by man 
to anv thing* human ; but I, at the same timp, observ* 
etdfjtnat, as.thed^ee. and quality of our respect 
rose in proportion to the influence .which the dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge naturally had in the 
affairs and on tlie conditions of men ; so, in cases of 
imperfection in knowledge, or of negligence in the 
application of it, or of its perversion to bad pur- 
posest.all the .feelings opposite to that of respect, 
ro^ in the same proportion; and, to one of these 
c^ses I have now to direct your attention. 
.. The Speeches of the King are read by him to the 
jPariiaipeqt* They are coniposed by his Ministers, 
«rSekct.CpufiGUlor8. . Th^y Mtjd^aoisGAxvv^^^^^ 
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importance, treating of none but weighty maUers : 
^ tbey are alwaye styled Masi Graama, andaie hcaid 
"^ apd answofcd wi«h the most profiiMid retpect,. 
The ptfnoatf vrho leitk upon. wha shall be.lhe 
topics of these Speeches, and iwhodmw theSpeeohts 
up, are a Lord High GhaoaeHar, a Fint Locd of 
the. Treasury 9 a Lord Pcesidenftof the Council, tince 
Secretaries of State, a Fitst Lord of the Adaiiv^yv 
a Master General of the OodnaBcc,> a ChanoeUoc^af 
the Exchequer, aiid,.perh^, oii».or twafaetklet. 
These persons are' called, when, spokea. of i&.a 
' body, <Atf Ministry. . They are M Membens of tfe 
KiDg's-constitunional Gouocil, called (he i^tiy^wiK^ 
<*i7, without whose assent the King can issue no 
Proclamation nor any Order affecting the people. 
Thir Gxnmcil-, Judge Bhrckstnne, takinfg the wbrA 
of Coke, calls *^ a noble^ honourable and reverend 
^^ assembly." So -that, in the Ministry, who arc 
selected from the persons who compose this assein* 
bly, the nation has a right'-todezaect som ei h iD gvery 
near to perfection in point of judgment and otprac- 
tical talent. 

How destitute of judgment and of practical ta- 
'knt- these persons have been, in the capacity of 
Statesmen and of Legislators, the* present miserable 
and perilous state of England ampiydem on atrates ; 
and', I WOO: now about to show yDU^ ^t' ^'^' ^^ 
equally destitute in the capadty^oP wiriters; Thdre 
is some poet, who sayst 



M Of aU th/Q artfy.in w^bH^ithaleem'^eiiei 
'< Hie fint in rank if that pf urttu^ wfU:^ 

m 

And, though a man may possess great luiowledge, 
as. a Statesman and- as a Legislator, without beii^ 
able to perform what thia poet would -call -wriiimg 
well; yet, surely, we have a richt to- expect in ii 
Minister the capacity f f being ableto'^write^HUR- 
matiealljf^; thQ[ capacity of putting his owa nK^tniog 
^ieori^p down- upon -paper. - Bvtt^ mr\^ cmh^vh^ 
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of t Kiog^t Specdi^ k. is ooi <m man', but mine 
men,, whait jndgnoit -and practical talent are cmk 
ployed. A King's Spaeek is» loo, a very short 
pioGB. of wnting. The tepidu are ail < distinct, 
.yecf little is said upon eadi«: There is no reason- 
ing It IS ail piaia matter ^ factr or of simple ob- 
aw f atf eu u TIm tbing is done with all the advan- 
UffB^joi dnuidant. ttnw! for examination and re^ei- 
aminariair«'. Eadstf. the Ministers has a copy of 
tbn'^Speeeh? to read, to examine, and to observe 
•upon ; and^ when no^one has any thing left to sug- 
gaas. in the iway of alteration or improvement, the 
Speech ia agned to, and put inlo> the mouth of the 
IDag.. 

Smrelf, therefore^ if, in any human efibrt^ per* 
Csctiea ean be expected, we have a right to expect 
ir in^a' King's Speech. You* shall now see, then, 
what pretty stuff is put together, and ddivered to 
the Parliament, under the name of KinfgVSpeeches; 
. The Speech, which I am about to examine, is, 
indeed, a Speech of the Regent ; but ^ I might take 
any other of these Speeches. I choose thig parti- 
cular Speech, because tiie; subjects of it are fiimiliar 
in AuMQEica as well aa< ia £ngland. It was spoken 
Oft the Sth of November, 1814. I shall take a sen- 
tence ata.time, in order to avoid confusion^ 
: '. '^ My Lords and Gentlemen, It is with die^rw^ 
-^SgiH ik%tlam tfgmnf Miged^tQ announce the con- 
*' tinuance of His Majesty's lamented indisposi*^ 
** tion." 

Even' in this sholt sentence there is something 
d^uiyjfcal; Hoc, it may he, -that the Prince's regret 
arises {jrom his being obliged to announce, and not 
'imA th« thing announced. If he had said: "With 
'***dcep^ regret I announce," or, *• I announce with 
•^^ deq>i regret,'' there would have been nothing 
equivocal. And^ in a ciMMsition like this, all 
mgiK to be as dear ^as the pebbled brook.- 
/ ^* It wottid hope ffvsn me grt^t siixViS.'tf^'isn. Vc^ 
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*' have been enabled to communicaie to yon the iet"' 
'^ minalion' iil the war between this' couDCry' and 
<^ the United States of America/' ! ■ - 

The double compound times of. the verbs« in tfae 
iirst part of the sentence^ make the words -mean, 
that it would, before the. Pi'ince came toihe Hoiut^ 
have given him great aatisfsfction 10.^0 enabled <to 
communicate; wl]«reas, he meant, ''itwbuid^Ji^Nr, 
<( have given me great 8atis{iactioa/<7-^e enabled to 
^' communicate. " In the latter pari of the sentence 
we have a little nonsense. What dou Urminalion 
mean ? It. means, in this case, «nd,.or conclusion-^ 
and, thus, the Prince wished to communicaie-an end 
to the wise men, by whom he was surrounded) 
Xo communicate is lo imparl to. another any thing 
that we have in our possession or within our poweri 
And. so, the Prihce wished to imparl the end to the 
Noble .liords and Honourable Ccntlemen. He 
might wish to impart, or commnnicate, the new^ 
or i\\^inleUigence^ ofthe.fttd; but, he-coukl not 
communicate the end itself. What should we say, 
if some one were to tellus^ that an Officer had ar- 
rived, and ^mi^A^ home the termination of a battlt 
and carried it to.Garleton House, and communicaled 
it to the Prince ? We should laugh at our iofor- 
mant's ignorance of grammar, though we should- 
uaidcTStand what be meant* And, shall we, then, 
be ao partial and so unjust as to reverence in^King'i 
Councillor^ that which we sliould laugh at in one of 
our neighbours? To act thus would be, my dear 
Sod, a base abandonment of our reason^ which is, 
to use the words of Dr. Watts, the common gift of 
God to man. 

*^ Although this war originated in Ike mast ua* 
*' provoked aggression on the part of the.Gcfyern' 
^* menl of the United States, and was calculated to 
" promote thedesigm^of the common . enemy of 
*^ Europe against the. rights and independence of atf 
f^ Hher nations, 1 ney«r Vi^ve ce)^^^^ \ft wlXwxvkw ^ 
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*^ .sincere desire to bring it to a conclasion onjusi 
^* and honourable terms.** 

The the most would lead us to suppose, that there 
had been m^re than one aggression, and that the 
war originated in the most unprovoked ^ Mf//t ; 
vrhereas the Prince's tneaniug was, that the aggres- 
.sioD was an unprovoked one, unprovoked in the su* 
pcrlative degree ; and that, therefore, it was a most 
Jiaprovoked aggression. The words alt other na- 
tions^ may meaixall nations except England; or, all 
natkifs ' ofti of Europe ; or, all nations other than 
the United Slates ; or, all nations except the enemy's 
.swn- nation* Guess you which of these is the 
meaning : I conf^^ss that I am wholly unable to de- 
4erminethe question* But, what does the. close ol 
j4he sentence mean, when taken into view with. the 
nilhougk at the beginning? Does the Prince mean, 
that he would be justified in wanting to make peace 
on unjust and dishonourable terms, because the 
enemy had been the aggressor? He might, indeed, 
wish to mak.e it on terms dishonourable, and even 
.disgraceful, to the enemy; but, coiild he possibly 
wish to make it on unjust term^ ? Does^ he mean, 
that aa aggression, however wicked and unprovok* 
ed, would give him a right to do injustice ? Yet, 
if be do not mean this, what does he mean ? Per- 
haps (for there is no certainty) he may mean, that 
Le.w^shes to bring the war to a conclusion as soon 
as he can ^l.just and honourable terms from the 
aumj^-i but, tlien, syhat is he to do with the Al- 
tlutu^k .» Lej us try this. ■ " I am rieady/* say you, 
** io make peace^ if you mil give me Just terms, at- 
*' though you are I he aggressor,'* To be sure you 
are^ whether I be th^ aggressor or not ! All thai 
youcan possibly have the face to ask of me is jus- 
tice; and, therefore, why do you connect your wish 
for peace with this allhpugh? Either you mean, 
that my aggression gives you a right to demand oC 
me more iian justice^ or you u\k nonseuse. ^^\ 

H 3 
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niuBt we <»wrldok the word ** Q^ermmnt^" 'which 
is introduced here. In the sentence- befoife^ the 
Prince- Wished to communicate the «imI of* the war 
between ^ this couhl/y ^nd'ihe i/hiied Slaief^* biit, 
111 this ^etitence we are at war with ^* the dovern^ 
<* meni of the Uniled Stiittt." This "wul' a- poor 
' tl'ick- of sophistry, and as ffueh^we will let it pass 
With only observing^ th»t suoh low trickery ki viot 
very beeoming in men selected^ froiE ^^ a ntiMe^hih' 
*^ nifurabh dnd -rererend UKmhlji''' ' 

*' I am slill engaged in negociations for thifrpvr^ 
"pose;" 

Thkt is the purposeof bringing* the war to a coii^ 
elusion. A very good purpose 9 but,' Why ^ili? 
He had not fold his nobles and his^ boroaghmen 
that he had betn engaged in negociations. Even 
this short, simple sentence could not be made with* 
out fault.' 

'' The success of them must, however, depend 
^* on my diipvsiiion being met with corresptindihg 
" sentiments in\ the part of the enemy." 

Now, suppose, I were to say,- ** my wagon was 

*• met with Mr. Tredwell's cqach." Should yon 

not thitrk, that' somebody had met the wagon and 

coach both going together the same way? To ht 

5ure you would. But, if I were to say, my wagon 

was met by Mr. Tred well's coach,' you wotfid 

think, that they had approached each' other from 

different spots. And, therefore, the PHnce should 

have said, «« met by.'* This sentence, however, 

short as it happily is, is too long to be content, with 

one error. Disposition^ in this sense of the word, 

means, state y or beniy or temper ^ ef mind; and 

the word sentiments means, thoughtSj or dpinians* 

So, here we have a temper 0/ mind mtt by/Aoif^A/5. 

Thoughts* may correspond, or agree with,' a temper 

of mind; but, how are they to meet it? If the 

Prince had said, " my disposition being -met ijy a 

** airresponding dispoailion ou t\».^wx ^ v>a% 
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'^M encBif," licwoidd hav« uttered .plain and dig- 

' oifiedlangus^e,- 
* '^:The €iperalicm9or his Mljestf 'i Cdives^ by:5M 

, M ani'iand im^ihe Chesapeake^ in the courseiof' the 
,.^Vimsent year, have been, attended with the most 

' I rfV hrilliant and- successful resuitSi'*' 
' Were there only the bad placing of the di0erent 
members of this sentence, the fault would be suffi- 
cient;- But, we donot know, whether the Prbce 
means eptraliomsi: by vea 4md iund^ or forcts fy sea 
and.lttndi 

"' ^' The flottilja of the emnuf in the Patinent ha$ 
^ been 'destroyed. The signal defeat of /)bcr>land 

' f*- forces enabled a detachment of his Majesty's 
<< aray to.tafce possession of the City ofWashington^; 
V and the spirit of entevprize, which has charac* 
*^ teriflEed. all the movements in that quarter, has 
*' produced on the inhabitants a deep and sen&ibit 
*^ impression of the calamities of a war in which 
f'lAhey-have beei^ so wantonly involved." 

Enemy is not a noun of multitude, like^an^, or 
'Hcuse^ a/. Commons f or den of thieves; and, there- 

. fere, when used in- the smgular, must have singular 
pronouhs and verbs to a^ewithit. Their ^ in the 

. -second of thesersenteoces, should have been his» A 

. s«f^'6/« impression is an .impression ^e//; a ditp 

«. juDpresftion is one more felt. Therefore, it was . 

^^^M sensible and deep impression." But, indeed, 

.'sensible bad no business there; for, an impression 

chat is deep /ni/5/ ^ sensible. What would you 

. -Chink of a man who should say : ** 1 have not only 

. .. ** been slabbed^ but my skin has been cut?" Why 

- you would think, to be sure, that he must be a man 
. (Mekoted from the noble, honourable, and reverend 
' assembly at Whitehall* 

V *' The expedition directed from Halifax to the 

- *^ Northern coast of the United States, has termi- 
. ^^ nated in a manner not less sal isfactor-y," 
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- Than what? The Prince hat told ut, i before 
this, of nothing that has terminated jatirfactofrilf. 
He has talked of a brilHatit resuU| and of an im- 
pression made on the inhabitanls i: but of mo urmt^ 
•ntUian hat lie talked ; nor has he said a word^abotit 
salisf action. We must always take care Imiw* we 
use, in one sentence, words -which leferta any- 
thing said in former sentences. 

* ' The successful cm»rs% of this operation has^been^ 
^^ followed by iht inunediale submission of the et- 
*^ tensive and important district east of the Ponob« 
•* scot river to his Majesly's arms," 

This sentence is a disgrace even to a. Mtaistry 
selected by the grovelling borough- tyrants. What 
do they mean by a course being followed by a sub^ 
mission ? And then, ^^ has been followed by the 
" immediate submission." One would think, that 
some French emigrant priest was employed to write 
this speech. He, indeed, would say, " a Hi suivie 
*' par la soumission immediate/' But, when we 
make use of any word, like immediate^ which 
carries us back to the time and scene of action^ we 
must use the past time of the verb, and say, *^ was 
*^ followed by the immediate submission." That 
is to say, was Iken followed by the M«fi immediate ; 
and not, has now been followed by the then imme*' 
diate submission. The close of this senletKie ex* 
hibits a fine instance of want of skill in the placing 
of the parts of a sentence. Gould these noblo and 
reverend persons find no place but the end for ^* io 
*^ his Majesty's arms^' There was, . but they 
could not see it, a place made on purpose, dfter the 
word submission, --, 

It is unnecessary, my dear James, for me to 
proceed further'with an exposure of the bad gram- 
mar and tlie nonsense of this speech. There is 
not, in the whole speech, one single sentence that 
is free from error. Nor, will you be at all sur- 
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prized at ihb, if ever you should hear these per- 
sons uttering their own speeches in those placeSi 
which, when you were a naughty little boy, you 
used to call '' the Thieves' Houses" If you .should 
,evcr hear them there, stammering and repeating 
•and putting forth their nonsense, your wonder will 
be, not that they wrote a King's Speech so badly, 
but that they contrived to put upon paper sentences 
sufficiently grammatical to enable us to guess at the 
meaning.- 
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on putting sentences together, and on 
figurative language. 

My dear James, 

.1 HAV« now done wiih the subject of Gram- 
mar, which, as you know, teaches us to use words 
in. a- prpper manner. But, though you now, I 
-hopje, understand how to avoid error in the forming 
of sentences, I think it right not to conclude my 
^tjructions without saying a few words upon the 
subject of adding sentence Lo senlei^Uj and on the 
subject oi ^gui alive language, 
: Language is made use^t for one of thi^ee pur- 
poses ; namely, to inform^ to convince^ or to per^ 
suade. The -iirst, requiring merely the talent of 
telling what we know, is a matter of little diffi- 
culty. The second demands reasoning. The third, 
besides reasoning, demands ail the aid that we can 
obtain from the use of figures of speech^ or, as 
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tiicy are sometimei^ eilkdyjiffirgii of rhtimick^ 
which lasl word^ineaiii, . the power "of: pcrstusiott. 

Whatever majr ben ihe fnrposo, Tor wUch-yre 
use lanjpiage, itnldooi cas happen that we cktnot 
, standi m Deeid> of ^^ more than: one .semeoaDt and, 
thercfiore^ -others most bo added. Thm,) i% no 
precise ruU^ there can^ be^^no precise micvi with 
regard to the manner of doing thisv. Wheu'i^iKe 
have said onethtng,. wc nuist add another'} and so 
on, until we have said ali that we have to' aay. 
But, we ought to take care, and great care, that, 
If auy words in a sentence relate, in any way, to 
wnrdsthat^have gotu- b^fort^vit^ make t hese words 
correspond grammatically with those foregoing 
words ; an instance of the want of which care you 
have seen in paragraph 17&* 

The order of the matter will be, in almost all 
cases, that of your thoughts. Sit down to write 
what you have thbugktj and net- to ikink what'j^u 
shall write. - Usetfaefirst words 'that occur to ybu, 
and never attempt to alter a thought; for, that 
which hi)8 come of itself intnybur ntind'Uiikely 
to pass into that of another more readily and with 
more efiect- than any thing which you- can, by re- 
liettion, invent. ' v 

Never stop to moke choice o/^ words. Put 'down 
your thought in words just as^ they come. Follow 
the order which your thought will point out ; and 
it will push you on to get it. upon the paper as 
quickly aod as clearly as possible. 

Thoughts come much faster than we can put 
them upon paper; They prcduce one another; 
and, this order uf their coming is, in almost every 
case, the best possible order that they can have on 
paper : yet, if you- have several in your tnind, 
rising above-each other in point of force, the most 
forcible wiU naturally come the last upon paper. - 
Mr, Liisdley Murray gives rtdes AovHtdng seit^ 
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iniflfif indiAorf senUnces. arid-abocit- a dus mikUtte 
of' tong^and siHittt;. and, he talso i^ivesruks about 
die ie^^rrthatsentencet sbimkl 6tfm:wich and ihe 
isj^iabiisi ihit tiMysbauld' <iu£ with. Socii rides 
nighr be very wcii if we were to sing our wvitiiqf ; 
bat, when the use of writing is- to ikfonm, tD«c0n« 
vince, or to ffersmtdt^ what can it haire to do with 
6ucfa Riles? 

There are oertain^^miiiiexfif^iiiwiRds, which: it isioF 
importance to use) properly: such -as ih§r(/bref 
which tatuksfdrlhai amsey/ar ihat.rea$Bn* W« 
most take care, when weuse such words^ that there ^ 
isi occasion for using' tkmn* We must take ewe, 
ihacj when iiv« use buUy or fattj. or anydther con- 
neefmg word, tlie sense of our-sentences requires 
such word to be* used ;• for, if such words, be imh 
properly used^ thef throw all into conhision* You 
haveseen the shameful efiect of an allhmugh in the 
King's Speech^ which i noticed* in my last Letter. 
The adverbs M^n, /)!««, whi^t^ nawj iherij ^nd 
some others, are connecting words, and not used 
in their strictly literal sense. For example : ^* WelJ-9 
*^ thins I will not do it;" T^hen, in its iiteral sense, 
moans tU ihat tinu^ or in ihai tinm : as^ ^* I was III 
** America then." But, «« Well, thenj" meansr, 
«« Well, if thai he so^" or •' iei thai he so," or 
** inihat case^" You harve<Nily to accustom your* 
adf a little to reflect on the meaning of these words ; 
for that will soon teach you never to employ them 
improperly. 

A writing, or written discourse, is generally 
broken into paragraphs. When a new ptMragmph 
should begin, the nature of your thoughts must tell 
you. The propriety of it will be pointed out to 
you by^be difference between the thoughts which 
are coming and thbse which have gone before. It is 
impossible to frame rules for regulating such divi* 
sloBs. When a man divides his work into Parts, 
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'Books, Gfaapters, arid Sections, he makes the di- 
vision according to that Nvhich the matter has taken 
in his mind ; and, whcti he conies to Write, he has 
no other guide for the distribution of hb matter into 
: sentences and paragraphs 5 ' i. ' . ' : 

^cper write ^Aoul any mdJUtr Ikatyou -do. hot 
wet{ undtrsiaiidi i.li yoo clbarly Understand all 
about your matter, you will never want thoughts, 
and thoughts. iiistantly.become words. 

One of the greatest of all faults in writing and 
in speaking is this ; \tlie tisiug of many words.to sOMf 
liltlt. In order to guaid yourself against this fault, 
.inquire what is the subslanUy or amount^ of what 
you have said. Take a long speech of some talking 
Lord, and put down upon paper wliat the amount 
of it is. You will mostly find, that the amount is 
very small; but^ at any rate, when you get^it, you 
will then be able to examine it, and to tell what it 
is worth. A very, few examinations of this sort 
will so frighten you, that you: will- be for ever after 
.upon your guard against ttUkin^ a great deal and 
saying imte.. ^ ./; v, 

, .'JTigUratiye leingUagt iSxV6fy:finbwhenpropexjyem> 
ployed \ but, figures of rhetocick are edge tools and 
jtwo<-edg€ .tools too. Take.carehoVv. you touch them \ 
Thfey are called ^^r^5, because they Represent other 
things than the words in. thkirlijteral meaning stand 
for. For instance ; **;Thie tjurants oppre3s andistarve 
fAih/s people. . Thepeople vfogldiive amidst abun- 
^' dance, if those cormorants did not .devour the 
^' fruit of (heir laboiir.'! * I ;»hall only observe to 
you upoH this subject, that, if you use figured* of 
rfaetorick, you ought to take care. that they do iiot 
make nonsense of what, you say, nor exdte the 
ridicule of those to whom you write., Mr. Murray, 
in an address to his students, (ells them, that he 
is. about to ofier theni some advice with regard t^, 
*' their tixtutt walks ia lUt j^vXks of literature.'* 
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N0W9' though 4 man •ma; iah a walk^2\0ag a patk^ 
a vraik mcaDS also ike ground laid out lu a ceitaift 
sbape, and such a walk is wider than a path. He^ 
in another part of this address, tells them, that 
they are in *' the morning of life, and. that that is . 
** the season ibr exertion." The morning, my 
dear James, is not a season. The year^ indeed^ 
hafr seasons, hut the day has none. If he had said 
the spring of life, then he might have added the 
season of exertion. I told you they were edge- tools. 
Beware of them. 

I am now, my dear son, arrived at the last para- 
graph of my treatise, and I hope, that when you 
arrive at it, you will understand grammar suffici- 
ently to enable you to write without committing 
frequent and glaring errors. I shall now leave you, 
for about four months, to read and write English : 
to practise what yotl have now been taught. At. 
the end of those four months, I shall have prepared 
a Grammar to teach jrou the French Language^ ' 
which language I hope to hear you speak, and to 
see you write, well, at the end of one year from 
this time. With English and French on your 
tongue and in your pen, you have a resource, not 
only greatly valuable in itself, but a resource that 
you can be deprived of by none of those changes 
and chances which deprive men of pecuniary pos* 
sessions, and which, in some cases, make the purse- 
proud man of yesterday a crawling sycophant to- 
day. Health, without which life is not worth 
having, you will hardly fail to secure by early- 
rising, exercise, sobriety, and abstemiousness as to 
food. Happiness, or misery, is in the mind. It 
is the mind that lives; and the length of life ought 
to be measured by the number and importance of 
our ideas; and not by the number of our days. 
Never, tliere fore, esteem men merely on account 
of their riches or their station/ Respect goodnessi 



IJ0 0MtffV9l)M«MStllMklT«UI'&ntylee«: 

>W9ihehokl teuMaiQCMttMhwiik vice; bat», bonour 
ill moitirlitt;4racMi4i(«Qaedw4dtcx^ and cs- 
pooiaU)!! wliaiibcxcimf.m:the mtar of lonttk and 
jmikc ;. bnt^ ^v«i atti when U flteps foewaixl to 
pn>te«ft defiBocdoBjr iniigiieifii^gantt ttoaiuoks oF 



THE END. 
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